BEMBERG  PROGRESS 

in  the  hosiery  field 

d  Ue  present  popular  demand  demonstrates  licyond  question 
tliat  full  -fasliioned  hosiery  as  made  today  from  BEMBERG* 
rayon  is  a  highly  satisfactory  product,  hoth  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  appearance  and  of  wearing  qualities. 

Continued  successful  use  and  widely  Increased  demand  for 
the  yarn  in  welts  in  silh  hosiery  are  further  proof  of  its  merit. 

H  BEMBERG  rayon  yarns,  with  more  than  normal  twist,  have 
made  possible  the  production  of  stochlngs  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  serviceahility  with  the  popular  dull  finish  and  greatly 
increased  elasticity. 

([  This  higher  twisting,  in  addition  to  contrihuting  to  increased 
strength  in  the  yarn,  also  enables  manufacturers  to  offer  a 
stoclcing  which  does  not  slide  hut  which  clings  closely  to  the 
leg  because  of  increased  elastic  recoverability  when  stretched. 


—  a  name  that  means  Juxurq  to  women  ei'crywhcre 


♦BEMBERG  is  the  rcgistcrcJ  traJemarJe  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATIOxN 
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LIBERTY  ra  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^=^COMPANY 


^212  LOSS  PREVINTION  ENGINEERS, 

including  specialists  who  know  de- 
n  partment  store  accident  problems 
"*■  from  A  to  Z.  Backed  by  our  chemi¬ 
cal  and  mechanical  laboratory  staffs, 
they  will  cooperate  to  help  you  prevent 
losses  and  reduce  your  insurance  costs. 


WHAT  DO  YOU,  THE  RUYER,  WANT 
FROM  YOUR  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
IN  SECURITY,  SERVICE,  FINAL  COST?  As 

the  leading  writer  of  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Insurance,  Liberty  Mutual 
is  in  an  unusually  good  position  to 
know.  For  more  than  30,000  selected 
American  businesses — including  many 
leading  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops — have  pooled  their  premiums 
through  this  strictly  mutual  company 
to  reduce  insurance  costs,  by  preventing 
accident  losses  and  controlling  expenses. 
Substantial  savings  have  resulted 
through  rate  credits — in  addition  to 
cash  dividends  of  more  than  $78,000,000 
returned  to  policyholders.  Thus  you  are 
assured  economical  protection. 

How  can  you  be  equally  sure  you  will 
get  the  service  you  want?  We  were 
organized  twenty-eight  years  ago  by  and 
for  insurance  buyers.  We  have  always 
been  managed  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
our  policyholders,  and  their  needs  and 
desires  have  shaped  our  expanding  serv¬ 
ice.  Our  staff  includes: 
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a  405  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES,  includ- 
A  ing  the  managers  of  our  85  District 
4R  and  Branch  Offices — all  full-time 
^  » salaried  men,  trained  in  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  liability  insurance.  You  deal 
direct  with  them. 


m  S71  CLAIMS  MEN,  available  any- 
where,  any  time,  these  trained, 
H  experienced  claims  experts  will  pro- 
tect  your  employee,  customer,  and 
public  relations;  save  you  endless  detail; 
safeguard  your  peace  of  mind. 


We  should  be  glad  to  tell  you  more 
about  the  service,  security,  and  savings 
offered  by  Liberty  Mutual  in  terms  of 
what  they  would  mean  to  you.  Write  to 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Christmas — 1940 

IN  the  midst  of  a  world  at  war  tliere  will  be 
folks  to  feel  the  old  familiar  Christmas 
j^eeting  must  sound  something  like  a 
mockery. 

Great  nations  which  across  the  path  of  cen¬ 
turies  past  have  written  in  blazing  light  the 
record  of  their  achievements  for  humanity 
now  are  locked  in  the  embrace  of  death  and 
the  very  pillars  of  civilization  totter  before 
our  eyes. 

The  highest  intelligence  of  man,  formerly 
dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  disease,  devel¬ 
opment  of  human  comfort  and  the  building 
of  the  arts,  today  is  devoted  to  the  destruction 
of  all  that  men  have  fotmd  good. 

How  then  can  we  light  the  Christmas  tapers 
in  this  fortunate  land  and  speak  the  old  glad 
messages  of  “Peace,  Good  Will  toward  Men”, 
knowing  that  for  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  no  less  deserving  than  ourselves,  there 
will  be  f)nly  the  flash  and  crash  of  high  ex¬ 
plosives  to  take  the  place  of  the  shimmering 
lights  on  the  Christmas  tree? 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  an  attitude  of  dejection 
in  the  face  of  what  is  happening. 

And  vet— we  must  follow  our  own  destiny. 
We  cannot  weep  with  all  who  weep,  despite 
our  sympathy.  It  is  vital  that  in  a  world  of 


dark  strife  the  lights  of  Peace  and  Good  Will, 
of  Friendship,  of  Simple  F'aith,  of  Liberty  and 
of  Generosity  shall  not  wholly  vanish.  Just 
rfow  it  is  ours  to  shield  these  precious  ideals, 
to  preserve  a  source  at  which  the  warring  na¬ 
tions  eventtially  may  rekindle  the  torches  of 
mankind. 

Not  with  vauntings  of  superior  strength,  not 
with  any  self-consciousness  of  higher  wisdom, 
but  with  humility  and  deep  gratitude  that 
here  in  the  United  States  we  still  may  say 
“Happy  Christmas”,  let  us  celebrate  this  year 
as  we  ha\e  done  in  other  times. 

Let  us  shed  aside  all  pettiness  and  re-dedi- 
cate  ourselves  to  Service. 

From  our  sympathies  for  the  stricken  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  let  us  distill  a  strong  deter¬ 
mination  to  refuse  to  join  in  the  cruel  madness 
of  war.  Let  us  be  ready  and  eager  to  help  the 
afflicted.  Let  us  spread  our  deep  conviction 
that  it  is  better  to  make  little  children  happy 
than  to  drive  them,  like  beasts,  to  burrow  in 
the  ground  to  escape  the  unleashed  horrors  of 
hate. 

Let  us  celebrate  Christmas  with  a  new  sense 
of  resp)onsibility  for  the  happiness  and  well¬ 
being  of  our  fellows  and  with  a  reverent  prayer 
that  those  upon  whom  we  must  rely  for  leader¬ 
ship  may  steer  our  nation  safely  through  the 
dangers  of  these  times. 
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Do  We  Want  to  Go 

Through  It  Again? 

LANK’S  Charged  With  Protiteer- 
ing!”;  “Doe’s  Fined  $50,000  for 
A— ^  Profiteering!’’  Does  it  seem  incredi¬ 
ble  that  retailers  can  look  back  on  a  period 
when  such  headlines  as  these  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  number  of  American  cities? 
Perhaps  the  average  retailer  has  forgotten  but 
if  you  delve  back  into  the  memories  of  men 
who  were  active  in  the  retail  business  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  last  war  you 
will  be  able  to  verify  the  statement  that  it 
was  a  very  troublesome  experience. 

Conditions  which  arose  out  of  the  federal 
government’s  demand  for  men,  money  and 
materials  with  which  to  hght  the  war  had 
brought  on  the  inevitable  price  inflation. 
Wages  and  prices  kept  chasing  each  other  up 
the  vicious  spiral.  The  inescapable  extrava¬ 
gance  of  government  expenditures,  the  short¬ 
ages  of  goods  for  the  civilian  population  which 
resulted,  the  loss  of  man  power  from  the  tasks 
of  ordinary  production;  —  these  all  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  condition  which  no  warring 
nation  ever  has  been  successfid  in  avoiding. 

It  was  a  fabulous  time.  Labor  in  the  ship¬ 
yards  and  other  industries  directly  essential 
to  the  war  effort  drew  wages  tvhich  were  so 
much  beyond  belief  that  stories  were  rife 
about  workers  ordering  a  dozen  silk  shirts  at 
a  time.  Such  exaggerations  were  accepted  as 
indicating  a  condition  rather  than  as  vera¬ 
cious  tales.  It  was  a  time  of  continuous  dis¬ 
location.  The  relations  which  normally 
existed  between  prices  and  income  were  con¬ 
stantly  changing.  Prices  went  up,  wages  went 
up— everything  went  up! 

Because  of  this  dislocation  of  wages  and 
prices  various  groups  of  consumers,  especially 
those  with  fixed  incomes,  were  definitely 
pinched  in  the  effort  to  maintain  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  Complaints  were  inevitable. 

These  conditions  were  not  so  much  any¬ 
one’s  fault  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  what 
was  going  on.  If  any  factor  was  at  fault  it  was 
the  government,  but  the  government  could 
not  be  blamed.  It  was  waging  war.  The  armed 
forces  had  to  be  supplied  with  the  implements 
of  war.  The  government  wisely  took  the 
quickest  way  to  get  what  it  needed.  This  was 
the  “cost-plus”  system.  Instead  of  haggling 
with  manufacturers  over  what  prices  should 
be,  the  government  gave  industry  the  go- 
ahead  signal  and  paid  what  it  cost  plus  a 


percentage  for  profit— and  the  government  got 
what  it  needed. 

But  all  this  boosted  prices.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  In  addition  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  speculation.  Enterprising  fellows  who  real¬ 
ized  that  anything  they  bought  would  increase 
in  value  entered  the  market  places  and  bought 
goods  of  all  sorts;  things  in  which  they  prob¬ 
ably  never  before  had  dealt.  This  wave  of 
speculation  was  so  far-reaching  that  around 
New  York  it  was  frequently  said  that  anyone 
could  buy  one  bolt  of  jjiece  goods  and  go  to 
the  banks  and  borrow  the  money  to  carry'  it. 

All  this,  of  course,  meant  that  retailers 
engaged  in  the  daily  service  of  consumers  had 
to  pay  ever-increasing  prices  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  bought  for  resale. 

*  *  *  * 

Round  and  lound  we  went  and  up  and  up 
—and  then  came  the  end  of  the  war! 

The  market  paused.  Prices  dropped  for 
a  brief  period  and  then  resumed  their  upward 
Avav. 

And  then  the  politicians  in  Washington, 
perhaps  because  they  did  not  understand  the 
inevitable  economic  effect  of  what  they  had 
been  doing,  started  in  to  find  the  goat.  He 
was  not  hard  to  discover.  He  ivas  the  retailer 
ivho  teas  the  only  factor  in  American  life  and 
business  loho  had  daily  contact  with  the  Imblic. 
No  matter  what  anyone  else  back  of  the  scenes 
—politician,  speculator,  manufacturer  or 
icholesaler—had  done  to  boost  prices,  it  was 
the  retailer  u'ho  had  to  break  the  bad  news 
to  the  public.  He  u<as  the  logical  goat. 

In  history  we  have  read  that  Cleopatra  sletv 
the  bearer  of  bad  tidings.  No  matter  that  the 
messenger  had  nothing  to  do  with  creating  the 
condition  Avhich  he  reported.  He  brought  the 
bad  neAvs  so  he  Avas  slain.  The  public  reaction 
to  the  retailer  in  those  days  Avas  much  the 
same.  The  retailer  brought  the  bad  neAvs  of 
high  prices.  Mob  him!  Condemn  him!  Smear 
him  Avith  the  charge  of  profiteering!  Didn’t 
the  federal  government  smear  the  retailer? 
Those  smart  officials  in  Washington,  they 
couldn’t  be  mistaken!  Smear  the  retailer  good 
and  hard!  Take  him  into  court!  Plaster 
banner  headlines  in  the  neAvspapers  telling 
all  the  Avorld  that  the  retailer  is  a  profiteer! 
Fine  him  $50,000! 

Form  “Fair  Price  Committees”  and  put 
radicals  seeking  publicity  for  themselves  to 
tear  doAvn  reputations  for  fair  dealing  estab¬ 
lished  by  many  years  of  patient  service  to  the 
community! 

And  then  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
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Assoc  iation,  after  a  year  of  trying  sincerely  to 
ccKjperate  with  the  federal  government,  re¬ 
tained  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  plead  before 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  against  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  Lever  law.  The  Court 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional  and  the 
emergency  was  jiassed. 

However,  there  still  remained  the  element 
of  had  will  which  ail  these  things  had  stirred 
up  in  the  public  mind.  Remember  the  “buy¬ 
ers’  strikes”  staged  in  various  cities  where 
consumers  held  parades  and  carried  banners 
declaring  themselves  on  strike  against  high 
prices? 

*  *  *  * 

That  was  not  a  hapj>y  time  for  retailers. 
We  should  rather  not  have  to  live  through 
another  period  like  it.  And  yet— we  will  head 
directly  into  all  that  mess  again  unless  retail¬ 
ers  can  do  two  things:— 

1 .  Make  an  earnest  and  effective  fight 
to  prevent  unwarranted  price  in¬ 
creases,  and 

2.  Convince  government  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  retail  effort,  so  that 
officials  mav  not  again  fall  to  the 
temptation  to  jiick  the  retailer  for 
the  goat. 

Rather  complacently  the  government  folks 
this  time  think  they  can  prevent  a  lot  of  the 
troubles  which  were  experienced  in  the  last 
great  emergency.  W^e  hope  they  can,  but  we 
doubt  it.  We  aie  now  preparing  our  National 
Defenses.  At  present  we  are  not  at  war.  If 
war  should  come  it  would  witness  feverish 
activity  and  many  well-laid  plans  probably 
would  be  scrapped.  Much  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  before  might  develop.  .After  all,  even 
government  plans  do  not  ahvays  work  out 
as  intended.  It  is  one  thing  to  figure  out  what 
you  would  do  if  your  house  caught  fire;  in  the 
actual  event  what  vou  do  may  be  another. 

If  you  have  read  thus  far  in  this  article  it 
should  be  plain  why  we  are  so  concerned  over 
this  subject  of  retailers  organizing  to  prevent 
unjustifiable  price  increases.  W^e  do  not  want 
to  go  through  another  period  such  as  followed 
the  last  war  and  Ave  do  not  want  the  govern¬ 
ment  trying  to  enforce  some  ctxk-eyed  system 
of  price  control  on  the  retail  business.  There¬ 
fore.  the  case  in  a  nutshell  is  just  this—?/ 
retailers  do  not  exercise  such  restraint  as  they 
can,  government  is  going  to  step  in  and  estab¬ 
lish  some  form  of  control. 

We  know  that  retailers  do  not  make  the 
merchandise  and  that  retailers  cannot  control 
such  things  as  the  manufacturer’s  Avage  cost. 


material  prices  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  manufacturer,  as  his  costs 
increase,  must  pass  on  that  added  cost  Avith  the 
goods  he  makes  and  retailers  Avill  have  the 
problem  of  selling  such  merchandise  at  new 
liigh  prices.  Undoubtedly  there  Avill  be  many 
justifiable  price  increases  and  these  retailers 
must  accept  and  prestnnably  consumers  like- 
Avise  Avill  liave  to  accept  them  or  go  Avithout 
needed  merchandise.  Surely  no  retailer,  and 
certainly  no  intelligent  government  official, 
Avoidd  attempt  to  argue  that  no  price  increases 
of  any  kind  can  be  permitted. 

Our  concern  is  not  over  the  price  increases 
for  Avhich  there  is  obvious  justification.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  increases  Avhich  are 
not  justified;— the  sort  of  thing  Avhich  comes 
from  anticipation  of  increases  yet  to  come,  the 
exploiting  of  shortages  Avhich  have  not  devel¬ 
oped,  the  shrug  Avhich  says— “Let’s  get  it  Avhile 
the  getting’s  good.”  These  things  are  going 
to  make  trouble  for  us  if  Ave  are  not  alert  to 
nip  this  form  of  enterprise  in  the  bud. 

Sure!  I,  too.  could  put  up  a  good  argument 
about  the  need  of  a  little  more  profit.  I  could 
remind  you  that  “Avhat  goes  up  must  come 
<ioAvn”  and  that  Avhen  Ave  come  to  the  end  of 
a  high-price  era  retailers  and  other  business 
men  are  going  to  take  plenty  of  losses  and 
therefore  Ave  should  make  plenty  of  profit 
now.  It’s  all  true,  but  you  are  up  against  the 
most  jx)werful  governmental  opjxisition  that 
this  country  eAer  has  knoAvn.  The  retailer 
Avho  tries  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  be  up 
against  it  and  if  enough  retailers  try  it  the 
Avhole  trade  is  going  to  be  up  against  it  too. 

The  best  course  is  to  practice  restraint  in 
your  oAvn  pricing  and  to  determinedly  resist 
price  increases  Avhich  your  resources  cannot 
justify.  If  this  jxiliey  is  followed  you  Avill  find 
a  much  more  Avholesome  and  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  I'he  upAvard  movement  of  prices  Avill 
not  be  so  fast  but  neither  Avill  price  drops 
eventually  be  so  great.  MeauAvhile  business  is 
going  to  be  good.  E\ery  retail  store  Avhich  is 
Avell  operated  Avill  hate  the  chance  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit.  Wilume  is  going  to  increase 
and  a  Avise  attitude  toAvard  prices  should  re¬ 
sult  also  in  holding  expenses  doAvn.  This  Avill 
mean  that  Avhen  the  period  of  readjustment 
finally  arrives  it  Avill  not  be  so  heart-breaking 
as  it  has  been  at  other  times. 

In  addition  retailers  Avill  enjov  more  of 
public  and  official  confidence  and  Avill  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knoAving  that  they  used  a 
period  of  national  emergency  for  the  national 
good. 
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YOUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE 


Customers  are  catching  on  to  the  fact  that  some  stores  have  been  selling  some 
dresses  at  pretty  fancy  prices  considering  the  fact  that  the  fabrics  from  which 
they  are  made  are  so  low'priced  that  they  are  also  used  in  dresses  sold  in 
budget  shops  and  basement  dress  departments.  They  don’t  like  it.  Of  course 
they  expect  their  clothes  to  make  them  look  like  their  favorite  movie  stars  but 
they  don’t  see  any  reason  why  they  can’t  look  that  way  in  dresses  that  will 
keep  their  shape,  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  wear  and  still  be  beautiful.  They 
don’t  see  why  when  they  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  dresses  they  don’t  get 
quality  silk.  And,  after  all,  they’re  r^ht.  For  there  is  no  reason  why  medium 
and  better  priced  dresses  shouldn’t  be  made  of  good  silk.  Quality  silk  may  cost 
more.  But  it’s  worth  more.  The  quality  in  silk  starts  with  the  raw  material  and 
carries  through  to  the  finished  garments.  Insist  on  quality  silk  when  you  place 
your  next  orders.  You'll  notice  the  difference.  And  so  will  your  customers. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  siik.  There  is  no  compromise  with  quality. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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AMERKJA— the  one  great  (lemotraey  at  [)eaee  in  tlie  worltl  tcnlay,  will  pause  in  her  gigatnic  efforts  to 
speed  up  her  own  military  preparedness,  while  her  citizens  rekindle  lor  the  one  day  the  candles  which 
for  two  centuries  have  symbolized  the  Christ  spirit— On  enr/Zt  peace,  good  xvill  toivard  men. 

And  retailers,  as  iti  other  years,  will  be  expected  to  perform  the  almost  impossible— and  will,  only  if 
by  careful,  well  conceived  planning  they  are  prepared  to  dedicate  themselves  to  efficient,  gracious,  under¬ 
standing  service  to  millions  of  tired,  impatient  shoppers  searching  for  undetermined  tokens  of  good  cheer. 
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To  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  task  we  devote  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


Q 


A  ityl 
Christi 
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By  George  Plant,  Manager,  Management  Groups 


Management  Puts  the  Store 
in  Order  for  Christmas 


A  CHECK  of  store  managers  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  are  planning 
to  follow  the  same  basic  plans 
and  schedules  for  the  Christmas 
season  this  year  as  last.  Few  start¬ 
ling,  revolutionary  ideas  or  changes 
in  usual  Christmas  preparations 
were  reported. 

Store  managers  arc  pulling  out 
their  previous  Christmas  plans  to¬ 
gether  with  memoranda  and  nota¬ 
tions  made  immediately  following 
last  Christmas  on  short  cuts  and 
revisions  which  previous  experi¬ 
ence  indicated  should  be  made  in 
this  year’s  planning.  Many  stores 
follow  the  practice  of  sending  out 
questionnaires  to  all  department 
heads  immediately  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  to  determine  specific 
operating  experience  and  to  obtain 
suggestions  towards  better  prepa¬ 
ration  and  coordination  for  next 
year’s  promotion. 

These  plans  are  now  being 
broken  down  by  departments  and 
new  schedules  organized  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  executives  involved. 

Effect  of  Conscription 

The  new  problem  on  this  year’s 
horizon  is,  of  course,  the  national 
defense  program  and  its  effect  on 
store  operations.  Most  stores  con¬ 
tacted  are  not  seriously  concerned 
with  the  extent  to  which  their 
present  personnel  will  be  affected 
by  the  National  Selective  Service 
Act,  since  they  have  a  relatively 
small  number  of  men  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  35  who  are  single 
and  without  dependents,  and  who 
may  be  subject  to  active  training. 


This,  plus  the  fact  that  the  bidk 
of  the  first  consignment  of  men 
selected  for  training  will  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  about  January  1st,  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  will  not  lie  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  present  per¬ 
sonnel.  Experience  in  hiring  for 
fall  anniversary  sales  has  indicated 
in  some  instances  that  some  of  the 
more  mature  and  experienced  ex¬ 
tras  who  formerly  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  anniversary  employment 
have  been  attracted  to  industry, 
and  that  basically  younger  and  less 
experienced  people  have  been 
available. 

The  competition  from  industry 
is  apt  to  increase  during  the  next 
few  months  and  because  of  this 
factor,  stores  will  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
perience  a  tighter  employment 
market. 

General  Customer  Service 

For  the  most  part  there  seems 
to  be  no  basic  change  in  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  general  service 
given  to  customers.  Most  stores 
plan  to  repeat  their  usual  Christ¬ 
mas  services  as  to  personal  shop¬ 
ping,  information  clerks,  gift 
wrapping  policies  and  delivery 
schedules. 

One  store  manager  sounded  a 
rather  long  range  point  of  view  in 
looking  ahead  as  to  what  might 
happen  to  business  next  year  by 
advancing  the  conviction  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  beginning  now 
will  have  to  give  less  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  He  states,  “As  the  cost  of 
doing  business  increases  because  of 
the  profound  economic  shocks  re¬ 


sulting  from  our  fumbling,  stum¬ 
bling  preparedness  program,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  administration, 
applied  through  the  agitation  of 
consumer  groups,  prevents  us  from 
getting  more  money  for  our  mer¬ 
chandise,  there  is  no  chance  to 
make  a  profit  unless  we  atlopt  the 
policy  of  ‘here’s  the  inert  handise, 
folks;  come  and  get  it.’ 

“I  can  assure  you  that  we  will 
give  as  little  customer  service— such 
as  gift  wrapping,  personal  shop¬ 
ping,  etc.— as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  give  without  ajtpearing  to  be 
out  of  competition  with  other  mer¬ 
chants.  You  cannot  do  these  things 
overnight,  but  they  can  gradually 
be  eliminated  to  some  degree. 

“You  w’ill  also  realize  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  we  are  going  to  have  a 
period  of  good  business  as  a  result 
of  these  billions  that  are  being 
poured  into  circulation,  but  then 
comes  the  dawn,  the  headache,  and 
the  ‘hangover.’  If  we  do  not  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  ‘hangover’  now,  a  lot 
of  us  will  not  make  the  grade.  I 
am  profoundly  concerned  about 
the  future,  and  I  feel  that  business, 
as  well  as  individuals,  should  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  the  ant  rather 
than  that  of  the  grasshopper.” 

This  feeling  is  confirmed  to 
some  extent  by  the  plans  of  a 
number  of  stores  to  put  on  short¬ 
ly  a  campaign  among  their  selling 
jiersonnel  to  encourage  customers 
to  take  small  packages  with  them, 
and  campaigns  on  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing  to  build  a  larger  average  sale. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


.  .  .  Stores  check  on  last  year’s  operating  experience,  apply 
it  to  this  year’s  needs  .  .  .  Some  tightness  seen  in  the  contin¬ 
gent  employment  market  .  .  .  Some  stores  will  employ  more 
women  as  service  managers  .  .  .  Special  services  as  usual. 


Grtcaful  baskets  of  greenery  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  Shaded  candles  above  the  stock  cases  at  B,  Altman,  New  York. 


Somtthmg  really  elaborate,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 

A  ityliied  impression  of  angels,  shining  trumpets  and 
Christmas  stars  at  Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh. 


Lanterns  tilted  impressionistically  at  McCreery's,  New  York. 

Simple  column  festoons  of  evergreen  decorated  with  gift  packages — 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Street  Floors — Christinas  1939 


Customer  Direction 

Stores  are  planning  to  repeat 
their  usual  increased  facilities  for 
customer  direction.  This  includes 
the  installation  of  additional  in¬ 
formation  booths,  the  designation 
of  salespeople  on  the  different 
ll(K)rs  to  act  as  information  clerks 
and  provided  with  appropriate 
badges  for  easy  identilication,  the 
addition  of  more  uniformed  guards 
and  training  them  on  merchandise 
location. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr  Company 
in  Rochester  reports  through  A.  W. 
Itoyd,  Service  Superintendent,  that 
it  will  establish  two  main  Hoor  in¬ 
formation  booths  manned  by 
junior  squad  members  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  store.  Additional 
guards  will  be  established  on  the 
escalators  and  bulletins  issued  to 
all  employees  informing  them  of 
the  location  of  Christmas  depart¬ 
ments. 

Ben  White,  Service  Manager  of 
|ordan  Marsh  Company  in  Boston, 
reports  that  they  will  follow  their 
usual  procedure  in  the  erection  of 
information  booths,  particularly  on 
their  toy  Hoor.  They  will  get  up  a 
store  directory  in  printed  form 
covering  all  changes  in  merchan¬ 
dise  location  which  will  be  gi\cn 
to  their  extra  Christmas  force. 

A  number  of  stores  will  continue 
their  policy  of  holding  “merchan¬ 
dise  location  contests”  for  their 
regular  people  in  advance  of  the 
Christmas  season  in  order  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  people  on  merchandise 


location,  with  special  emphasis  on 
gift  departments  and  gilt  merchan¬ 
dise  frequently  found  in  more  than 
one  department. 

Gift  Wrapping 

Replies  indicate  that  present 
policies  on  Christmas  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  will  be  continued  again  this 
year.  No  trend  is  indicated  to¬ 
wards  more  or  less  extensive  use 
of  special  holiday  boxes.  Most 
stores  which  provided  special 
Christmas  boxes  last  year  will  do 
so  again  this  season.  Some  smaller 
stores  report  that  they  }>lan  to  use 
their  regular  white  gift  box 
throughout,  eliminating  special 
holiday  boxes,  but  the  miml)er  so 
reporting  are  not  sufficient  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  general  trend  in  this  respect. 

Sil)ley,  Lindsay  8:  Curr  have 
added  some  new  developments 
which  are  of  interest.  As  last  year, 
they  will  continue  to  give  free  gift 
wrap  on  all  purcliases  over  50^; 
will  furnish  special  Christmas 
l)oxes;  continue  their  fancy  wraps 
and  l)(>xcs  made  np  in  (lie  millin¬ 
ery  ilepartment  on  the  second 
Hoor,  and  charge  a  to  for 

lioxes  and  wrapjiing  on  purchases 
under  .50^  scaled  according  to 
price. 

In  addition  they  plan  this  year 
to  provide  a  special  wedding  gift 
wrap  free  of  charge  for  all  pur¬ 
chases  sent  to  brides,  including  the 
use  of  a  white  box,  special  paper 
and  ribbon.  They  plan  to  install 
paid  gift  wrapping  stations  on  the 


main  floor  and  in  the  basement 
and  have  curtailed  free  gift  wrap 
except  for  white  pa|)er  for  pur¬ 
chases  made  in  the  basement  under 
.S2.00  in  value. 

fordan  Marsh  Company  reports 
no  change  in  its  year  ’round  gift 
wrap  policy  which  provides  free 
gift  wraj)  on  purchases  of  .S2.0fl 
and  over. 

Several  small  stores  reported  suc¬ 
cess  last  year  with  the  use  of  white 
gift  folders  to  replace  set-up  Ixixes 
and  plan  to  continue  the  practice 
this  year. 

Special  C>ustomer  Services 
and  Features 

Few  stores  have  made  definite 
decisions  as  to  special  customer 
services.  It  is  yet  to  Ixi  decided 
w'hat  stores  will  do  to  replace  last 
year’s  Pop-eye,  Snow  White, 
W’i/ard  of  Oz  and  other  special  at¬ 
tractions  including  the  usual 
Santa  Claus.  Indications  are  that 
(he  usual  'Fhanksgiving  parades 
and  special  promotions  heralding 
the  opening  of  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  will  be  continued  this  year, 
(he  main  problem  being  the  offi¬ 
cial  determination  of  “when  is 
Fhanksgiving.” 

Miss  Ciertr title  H.  Sykes,  Person¬ 
nel  Director  of  Schuster’s  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  advises  they  will  continue 
their  usual  program  in  heralding 
the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus,  which 
since  its  inception  in  1927  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  and  has 
set  the  Christmas  spirit  for  the 
community  as  well  as  the  store. 
'Fhis  year,  Santa  Claus’  arrival  will 
be  scheduled  for  the  last  Saturday 
in  November,  and  will  be  jireceded 
by  a  three-weeks’  campaign  an¬ 
nouncing  through  letters,  and  later 
by  radio,  Santa  Cffaus’  progress 
from  the  North  Pole  to  Schuster’s. 
On  the  night  of  his  arrival,  live 
reindeer  and  Santa’s  faithful 
helper,  Metik,  who  is  an  honest- 
(o-gcHKlness  Eskimo,  are  welcomed 
to  Milwaukee  by  the  community. 
His  arrival  is  dramatized  by  a 
parade  over  a  seven-mile  route 
with  many  floats  highlighting  toy- 
land  features.  Immediatelv  follow¬ 
ing  the  parade,  Santa  Claus  and 
his  helper,  plus  reindeer,  can  lie 
found  in  an  Eskimo  village  built 
on  the  parking  station  of  one  of 
the  Schuster  stores.  An  interesting 


Woodward  &  Lothrop  used  a  window  to  display  9iff  wrappings — 
"half  the  tun"  of  Christmas. 
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Filene's  had  a  window  display 
including  a  framed  group  from 


added  lealure  during  ihe  Clirist- 
inas  season  is  daily  visits  to  schools 
on  delinite  schedules  by  Santa 
Claus  and  Metik.  who  entertain 
the  children. 

Telephone  order  board  ojjera- 
tions  will  be  stepjx-d  up,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  ot  the  number  ot 
stores  which  have  recently  concen¬ 
trated  on  improving  and  expand¬ 
ing  this  selling  service. 

One  store  re|>orts  a  change  in 
its  jM)licy  with  relerence  to  gilt 
certilicates.  In  the  past  when 
change  was  due  on  a  gilt  certih- 
cate,  the  t  ustomer  was  given  a  mer¬ 
chandise  credit  made  out  on  the 
same  form  used  lor  a  regular  cash 
credit,  except  that  the  word  “mer¬ 
chandise”  was  marked  acioss  the 
fait*  of  the  credit  in  blue  |x‘ncil. 
This  would  be  presented  by  the 
customer  for  a  second  purchase 
and  if  change  was  again  due,  the 
same  operation  would  l)c  repeated. 
This  year  when  change  is  due  a 
customer  on  a  gift  certificate  pur¬ 
chase,  the  change  will  be  given  in 
the  form  of  new  gift  certificates  in 
smaller  denominations  of  25f, 
and  $1, 

•Another  large  store  is  installing 
a  “platform  take-with  service” 
where  the  customer  can  drive  her 
car  onto  the  loading  platform  to 
receive  large  parcels  which  have 
Iteen  specially  ciispatched  from  the 
selling  floor.  This  again  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  take-w'ith  trans¬ 
actions. 

Selling  Supervision 

Little  change  in  previous  policy 
on  selling  supervision  is  indicated. 
.\s  customary,  stores  will  for  the 
most  part  build  their  extra  section 
manager  and  service  manager 
forces  from  regular  selling  and 
non-selling  personnel.  Some  stores 
are  planning  to  experiment  with  a 
larger  numlK*r  of  w'omen  service 
managers  this  year  than  in  the  past 
partly  as  an  anticipated  effect  of 
the  defense  program. 

-V  trend  is  already  to  be  noted  in 
some  stores  towards  having  sales¬ 
people  handle  even  exchanges 
Iron)  customers  witiunit  re(|uiring 
the  .service  manager’s  approval  or 
signature  where  the  merchandise  is 
in  a  salable  condition  and  easily 
and  properly  identified  as  to  origin 
and  price.  It  is  anticipated  that 


this  will  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  to  relieve  congestion  at  the 
service  desk  and  to  facilitate  cus¬ 
tomers  in  exchanging  merchandise 
due  to  wrong  size,  color,  style,  etc. 

.Similarly,  stores  again  will  in¬ 
crease  the  numlK-r^  of  heads  of 
stock  and  s|K‘cial  merchandise  rep¬ 
resentatives,  selecting  old-timers 
from  selling  departments.  .Some 
stores  designate  a  key  salesperson 
in  each  of  the  major  departments 
to  serve  as  the  training  department 
representatives  to  see  that  all  train¬ 
ing  iidormation  is  properly  dis¬ 
seminated  and  used,  and  tcj  assist 
in  the  rating  of  Christmas  extras 
l.’efore  their  dismissal. 

Store  Hours 

.Most  stores  as  yet  have  not 
specifically  determined  their  spe¬ 
cial  evening  openings  during  the 
Christmas  season.  In  many  cases 
this  is  based  upon  collective  action 
through  local  merchants’  a.sscK:ia- 
tions.  Depending  upon  state  laws 
describing  the  maximum  period  of 
peak  operation  it  is  probable  that 
a  great  many  stores  which  normal¬ 
ly  engage  in  special  evening  open¬ 
ings  will  remain  open  late  the 
week  of  December  Kith  through 
the  2 1st.  and  probably  in  a  slight 
fewer  instances  remain  open  Mon- 
clav.  Deteml)er  2!ircl.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  most  stores  ol)ser\ing 
ecening  openings  will  also  remain 
open  late  cm  Christmas  Eve. 

.Sil)ley’s  in  Rexhester  plans  to  re¬ 


of  Christmas  cards,  new  and  old, 
the  famous  Rushford  Collection. 

main  open  .Saturday  evenings  until 
9:00  from  November  23rd  on,  and 
to  be  open  every  night  until  9:00 
from  December  1 6th  to  December 
23rd. 

|.  X.  .Adam  ft  Company,  Buffalo, 
plans  to  observe  about  the  same 
schedule  this  year  as  last.  It  is 
contemplated  this  will  comprise 
Thursday  night  o|x.'nings  until 
9:00,  and  .Saturday  night  openings 
until  9:30  Ixginning  November 
28th,  with  a  9:30  night  opening 
for  the  entire  week  beginning  De- 
cetnber  16th. 

It  is  anticipated  the  Boston 
stores  will  follow  their  usual  policy 
by  adhering  to  regular  store  closing 
hours  during  the  Christmas  season 
—and  not  observing  any  “later 
openings.” 

Check  List 

.Some  stores  maintain  a  detailed 
and  extensive  check  list  of  all  oper¬ 
ating  and  service  activities  as  a 
guide  in  preparing  completely  for 
the  Cdiristmas  business.  Space  dtx^s 
not  permit  the  reprtxluction  of  a 
complete  sample  of  such  a  check 
list,  but  the  following  outline  will 
lx*  suggestive  of  some  of  the  more 
important  preparations  to  be 
made: 

Tube  /{oom— Tube  o|x‘raiion  test 
check  on  (juantity  of  carriers,  re¬ 
turns  to  wrong  stations— general 
staff  and  service. 

Extra  Cash  /fcg/.v/c».«— Particular 
departmetits  affected  —  number 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Not  a  Mrs.  Santa  Claus 
for  This  Christmas? 


By  Joseph  E.  Hanson,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


lion  ot  the  dollies  she  was  bringing  yon  know.  (But  it  may  not  liap- 
with  her.  Dresses  made  trom  the  pen  to  you.)  So  we  brought  them 
wings  of  white  hummingbirds—  in  anyway.  I’liey  probably  liked 
shawls  made  from  strings  of  mother  the  rain  after  all  the  ice  and  snow, 
of  piearl.  Jewelry  of  strange  and  But  that  was  only  the  beginning, 
exotic  stones  found  only  in  the  The  public  stormed  the  store.  We 
frozen  water  of  the  North,  .\gain  had  the  police  out  day  after  day 
great  excitement  in  the  press  to  handle  the  curious  throngs- 
(which,  of  course,  we  gently  egged  even  jiarents  were  curious.  Why 
along)  and  lots  of  interest  among  had  not  someone  thought  of  Mrs. 
our  customers.  Santa  Claus  liefore?  We  had  the 

At  last  there  was  something  new  one  new  attraction.  .And,  if  I  re- 
to  Christmas.  .All  the  stores  for  member  rightly,  we  did  far,  far 
years  and  years  had  a  Santa  Claus  more  toy  business  than  we  ever  did 
(one  even  met  him  on  the  street  before. 

corners)  but  here  was  a  store  with  It  is  just  a  suggestion— nothing 
a  new  feature— Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  more.  .And  suggestions  make  us  all 
"Ckmie,  children,  let's  go  down  to  think  of  new  ideas— new  ways  of 
the  store  where  Mrs.  Santa  CHaus  centering  public  interest  on  our 
is.”  .  .  .  and  so  on!  .Much  to  talk  business. 

about  to  the  children.  .A  new  story  C!hrisimas  is  a  gold  mine  of  ideas 
to  make  easy  the  rejx*aled  \arns  —ideas  for  new  and  original  adter- 
that  loving  parents  told  tlie  child,  tising  pages— ideas  for  bells  and 
We  llcw  ihetn  down  Irotti  the  chimes— ideas  for  gigantic  j)luin 
North  Pole  in  a  plane.  .A  big  day  puddings  out  of  which  “Tiny 
was  planned  with  thonsatids  at  the  rims"  come  forth  to  say  “Cicxl 
airport— camera  men  and  repot  ters,  bless  ns.  every  one’’— ideas  lor 
and  children  galore.  It  rained,  of  special  shows  for  children— ideas 
course.  It  |)onred!  It  alwavs  does,  for  new  floor  decorations— ideas  lor 


CHRISTMAS  promotions  thrive 
on  new  ideas.  It  is  the  season 
of  sparkling  dramatization  of 
old  and  new  themes.  The  more 
originality  you  give  to  your  pro¬ 
motions  the  more  you  center  the 
public’s  interest  on  your  store. 

Some  years  ago  I  dug  up  the  idea 
of  bringing  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  down 
from  the  North  Pole  to  sit  in  state 
in  a  golden  chair  with  her  benign 
husband  up  on  the  toy  floor  where 
she  might  greet  the  children.  .A 
sort  of  “feminine  touch”  you  might 
call  it— for  the  old  boy  had  it  so 
much  to  himself  all  these  years. 
Now  came  Mrs.  .Santa  Claus  to 
beam  upon  the  little  girls  who 
came  to  gape  upon  her  in  open- 
mouthed  wonderment. 

First  we  had  an  exchange  of  tele¬ 
grams  between  Santa  and  the  store. 
Of  course  we  published  the  tele¬ 
grams  (I  think  they  were  wireless 
messages.)  We  prevailed  on  him 
to  bring  the  “Mrs.”  along.  Great 
excitement!  Much  news  in  the 
papers! 

Next  followed  a  detailed  descrip- 


Lord  t  Taylor's  Ckrittmas  windows  ara  always  convar- 
sation  piacas.  This  ona  faaturas  "tins  that  man  will 
waar,  salactad  by  Lord  &  Taylor's  Sociaty  for  tha 
Pravantion  of  Crualty  to  Man  at  Christmas.'' 


Bambargar's  last  Christmas  carriad  Christmas- dacora- 
tions  up  and  into  tha  raady-to-waar  divisions.  Haight 
of  lovalinass  was  achiavad  with  this  lightad  traa,  its 
branchas  dripping  "armina",  in  tha  fur  dapartmant. 
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Christmas  Windows  in  1939 


Macy'i  displayed  a  collection  of  luxurious  feminine  gifts  in  a 
cabinet  whose  doors  opened  and  closed. 


Saks-Fifth  Avenue  also  used  a  setting  suggesting  a 
boudoir  for  a  group  of  personal  gift  suggestions. 


Abraham  &  Straus  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  had  a  background  which  proved  equally 
adaptable  for  largo  collections  of  smallwares  and  for  a  small  display  of  furs. 
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Santa  (Uaus  radio  programs— ideas 
for  taking  Santa  Cdaiis  and  the 
Mrs.  to  tlie  hospitals  and  tliildren’s 
homes. 

Long  ago,  one  store  initiated  tlie 
idea  of  setting  tip  a  special  tele¬ 
phone  mnnlter  and  writing  the 
children  of  the  town  to  call  up 
and  talk  to  Santa.  1  rememl)er  that 
we  kept  10  Santas  busy  listening 
to  the  happy,  eager  voices  as  they 
recounted  the  things  they  wanted. 
I'hese  are  ideas  that  give  Cihristmas 
a  new  swing! 

riiis  year  I  can  visualize  some 
stores  with  a  great  hig  Santa  Llaus 
in  the  window  or  on  posters,  carry¬ 
ing  the  .Vmerican  Flag  and  he  is 
saying  “Thank  (iod  I  am  an 
.\merican.” 


SOLDIERS’  comfort  DEPARTMENT^  1, 


HOW  ABOUT  STARTING  A 

"SOLDIERS’  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT? 


Let’s  make  it  an  old  fashioned 
.American  Cdiristmas— with  holly 
and  Ik*11s  and  plum  puddings  and 
wine  sauce.  Let’s  be  human  and 
kind  to  all  our  people  in  the  store, 
and  be  sure  that  they  will  reflect 
this  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
customer. 

Let  us  not  get  too  sophisticated 
in  our  displays  of  toys— remember 
that  children  are  still  l>orn  every 
day  and  they  love  the  kindly, 
frost-bitten  red  features  of  genial 
old  Saint  Nick.  I  think  they  get  a 
little  disappointed  when  they  do 
not  see  his  big  blue  eyes  smiling 
otit  at  them  from  a  toy  window. 
Let  us  have  just  a  little  more  of 
Santa  Claus  this  year.  It  will  take 
our  minds  off  war. 


T^AILY  now  titotisands  of  men  will  be  going  into  camps. 

Some  of  them  will  be  far  from  home.  They  w'ill  need 
many  things.  The  loved  ones  at  lujine  will  begin  to  search 
your  store  high  and  low,  tramping  from  department  to  depart¬ 
ment  to  find  the  articles  they  want  to  buy  for  this  boy,  this 
son,  this  brother,  this  husband. 

Therefore  set  aside  a  department  in  your  store— a  section 
carefully  and  ingeniously  disguised  and  transfer  to  it  from 
the  other  departments  the  items  that  people  will  need.  Call 
it,  if  you  will,  as  one  store  did  in  the  last  war,  “The  Soldier’s 
Comfort  Department’’. 

It  will  contain  smokers  and  socks  and  shirts  and  kindred 
items.  It  will  have  gadgets  like  flash-lights  and  unbreakable 
mirrors.  It  will  have  candy  and  cookies  and  jars  of  jams. 
You  will  find  there  razors,  and  shaving  needs,  and  maybe 
cameras  and  film.  There  will  be  pens  and  paper  and  pencils 
—diaries  and  what  not.  When  it  gets  cold  and  the  camps  are 
covered  with  snow  and  ice  you  may  even  sell  warm  wristlets 
and  mufflers,  even  ear  muffs.  You  will  easily  find  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  stuff  scattered  about  the  store  which  can  be  assembled 
and  sold  from  this  department. 

Perhaps,  this  Thanksgiving,  you  will  create  a  special 
"Thanksgiving  Dinner  Basket"  which  wives  and  mothers, 
fathers  and  daughters  and  sweethearts  can  order  sent  by  vour 
truck  or  by  mail  or  express  to  that  boy  in  camp.  It  can  be 
sold  at  a  fixed  price  and  might  contain  in  addition  to  nuts 
and  sweetmeats  and  apples  and  oranges,  a  small  nicely  roasted 
cold  chicken.  I  am  sure  it  will  sell  well,  and  at  a  profit— 
because  we  did  it  in  the  last  war. 

I  pass  these  things  on  for  what  they  are  worth.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  there  will  occur  to  you  many  improvements  on  these  ideas. 
But  if  I  can  be  of  help  from  this  office  please  write  me. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson 


Don’t  you  shout  “Shop  Early”. 
The  phrase  is  so  old  and  flea- 
bitten  that  it  no  longer  carries 
conviction.  Give  logical  reason 
why  it  pays  to  shop  early.  Start 
people  tliinking  about  the  fresh 
assortments  of  the  early  days.  .Ap¬ 
peal  to  them  to  ha\e  consideration 
for  tired,  harried  salespeople. 

Get  the  women’s  cluf)s  in  your 
town  to  sponsor  a  movement 
among  all  women  to  induce  them 
to  shop  as  near  Thanksgit  ing  Da\ 
as  possible.  It  will  help. 

Forgive  me  for  rambling  on  in 
this  way,  but  I  believe  that  what 
most  of  us  need  is  not  a  slide-rule 
formula  for  doing  things,  but  the 
kindly  inspiration  of  ideas— the 
stimulus  of  sparkling  thoughts. 
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The  Control  System  Faces  the  Test 
of  the  Christmas  Peak 


By  Philip  R.  Pond,  Controllers’  Congress 


The  retail  Ckintroller  ap¬ 

proaches  the  Christmas  season 
with  the  knowledge  that  his 
intricate  machine,  called  the  Con¬ 
troller's  Division,  faces  its  most 
severe  test.  He  realizes  that,  in 
the  strain  of  handling  one-fifth  of 
the  year’s  sales  in  one-twelfth  of 
the  year's  business  days,  any  of  the 
machine's  weaknesses  will  glare 
forth  for  all  to  see.  .\  serious 
breakdown,  he  knows,  will  handi¬ 
cap  the  entire  store  operation 
while  even  a  minor  “bug”  may  be 
reflected  in  the  P  &  L  account. 
Now,  Octolier,  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance,  is  the  time  to  make  a  round 
of  inspection  to  be  assured  that  all 
is  ready  for  the  high  pressure 
operation  that  is  to  come— to  be 
sure  that  all  the  gears  are  greased 
and  all  the  bolts  are  tight. 

This  space,  in  previous  years, 
has  called  attention  to  the  detail 
mechanics  of  the  Control  Division 
that  are  under  strain  during  the 
Christmas  season.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  related  articles 
by  Harry  Margules  in  the  1938 
and  1939  October  issues  of  The 
Bi'i.i.etin  l>e  reviewed.  They  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  complete  check-list  of 
things  to  watch  xvithin  the  Con¬ 
troller's  Department. 

It  is,  however,  characteristic  of 
the  (Control  function  that  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  dependent  not  only 
upon  its  own  sm(K)th  operation 
but  also  upon  the  steady  flow  of 
accurate,  concise  records  from  the 
operating  departments  of  the  store. 
The  Control  machine  is  only  as 
good  as  the  systems  that  feed  it. 
It  is  advisable  that  the  Controller 
make  sure  that  the  other  sections 
of  the  store  are  organized  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  department  with  the 
necessary  records— the  raw  mate¬ 
rial— in  the  form  and  at  the  time 
to  be  of  most  value  for  control 
purjxises. 


Will  Store  Systems  Stand 
the  Christmas  Strain? 

.\11  the  store  systems  that  flow 
into  the  Control  Department  will 
be  examined  for  their  ability  to 
operate  without  cracking  under 
the  pressure  of  Christmas  business. 
For  instance,  the  Receiving  and 
Marking  room  routines,  if  they  are 
not  well  organized,  can  delay  the 
proper  flow  of  invoices  to  the  .\c- 
(ounts  Payable  office  and  thus 
cause  the  loss  of  discounts  and 
anticipations. 

The  many  departments  that 
spring  up  after  Thanksgiving  can, 
fjecause  of  their  /'temporary  and 
sometimes  makeshift  systems,  give 
considerable  annoyance.  Such 
functions  as  the  handling  of  post¬ 
age  stamp  sales  and  gift  wrapping 
will  lie  subjected  to  the  same  cash 
control  as  is  accorded  the  Hosiery 
Department,  for  example,  .\fter 
all,  the  nickels  and  dimes  are  just 
as  real  and  the  loss  of  them  will 
affect  the  income  account  in  the 
same  way.  Because  they  are  not 
profit  makers  does  not  mean  that 
they  cannot  be  loss  producers. 

Those  stores  which  establish 
Christmas  Gift  Departments,  sell¬ 
ing  in  one  section  Christmas  items 
from  all  over  the  store,  will  have 
problems  in  dollar  inventory  rec¬ 
ords,  in  sales  analysis,  and  in  unit 
stock  control.  The  Controller  will 
do  well  to  make  sure  that  the  mer¬ 
chandising,  selling,  and  store  ser¬ 
vice  staff  fully  understand  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  system  upon  which  de¬ 
pend  accurate  cash  and  inventory 
control.  It  might  be  noted  that  in 
1939  the  typical  Gift  Department 
had  a  shortage  of  almost  2%  of 
sales. 

The  Toy  Department  in  the 
typical  store  will  do  almost  75% 
of  its  year’s  business  in  those  few 
hectic  days.  Now  is  the  time  to 
tighten  the  control  system  so  that 


duplicate  shipments,  duplicate 
credits,  cash  shortages,  and  the  rest 
of  the  headaches  can  lie  held  to  a 
minimum.  .\  profitable  Foy  De¬ 
partment  is  a  rarity;  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  control  methods  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reducing  the  stock  short¬ 
age  figure,  as  an  example,  to  less 
than  its  present  1.4%  and  put 
more  operations  into  the  plus 
column. 

The  week  after  Christmas  will 
see  an  overload  put  on  the  return- 
of-merchandise  system.  If  there  has 
been  any  serious  trouble  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  such  as 
duplicate  credits,  lost  credits,  or 
credits  misapplied  to  salesclerk,  the 
entire  system  will  be  overhauled  in 
preparation  for  this  crucial  20% 
month  peritxl.  Here  is  a  real  po¬ 
tential  source  of  loss— not  only  of 
dollars  and  cents  but  also  of  cus¬ 
tomer  gotxlwill. 

Disbursements;  Lay-aways 

The  Payroll  Department  will 
have  a  substantial  increase  in  not 
only  the  dollar  amount  of  disburse¬ 
ments  but  in  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees’  accounts  handled.  Supper 
money  retjuisitions  and  payroll  de¬ 
ductions  for  purchases  will  in¬ 
crease.  Fhe  C^ontroller  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  payroll  system  from  the 
standpoint  of  checking  the  validity 
of  all  authorizations  for  payments. 
A  loose  routine  here,  too,  can  be 
the  means  of  many  profit  dollars 
walking  out  the  door  without  leav¬ 
ing  anything  behind. 

Of  ever  increasing  importance  in 
many  stores  is  the  will-call  or  lay¬ 
away  plan  of  purchase.  Particular¬ 
ly  close  supervision  during  the 
holiday  season  over  this  system  will 
keep  Christmas  merchandise  from 
“going  to  sleep”  on  the  shelves 
during  the  period  of  its  greatest 
demand.  Will  Christmas  eve  catch 
you  with  an  inventory  of  lay-away 
merchandise  that  will  l)e  hard  to 
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move?  The  June  1940  Convention 
Proceedings  (The  Yearbook  of 
Retailing)  carries  a  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  smoothly  operating 
lay-away  plan,  the  reading  of 
which  may  be  of  esjjecial  interest 
at  this  time. 

VVas  your  Sales  Auditing  De¬ 
partment  held  back  last  year  by 
sales  check  errors?  Most  of  these 
mistakes  were  made,  undoubtedly, 
by  extra  salespeople  who  perhaps 
had  been  hastily  trained  and  in¬ 
adequately  supervised.  It  is  real¬ 
ized  that  only  a  certain  amount  of 
time  can  be  devoted  to  training 
and  that  sujjervision  during  this 
rush  p>eriod  is  at  best  sketchy;  at 
the  same  time,  too  little  of  either 
will  prove  costly  and  will  impede 
other  departments  in  addition  to 
the  .Auditing  Office.  Closely  related 
to  this  subject  is  the  equally  im¬ 
portant  one  of  cashier  training. 
The  cashier’s  cage  is  one  of  the 
major  control  pMjints  of  the  entire 
store  system.  The  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  will  depond,  of  course,  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  training. 

Merchandising  Responsibility 

The  Christmas  season  always 
means  new  vendors,  new  terms, 
and  new  promotional  schemes. 
The  Controller’s  December  25th 
will  be  a  happier  one  if  he  makes 
clear  to  the  merchandising  poople 
well  in  advance  just  what  the 
store’s  requirements  are  in  com¬ 
pleting  new  arrangements  with  re¬ 
sources.  From  the  buyer’s  point  of 
view,  for  example,  the  important 
thing  is  to  get  a  demonstrator  for* 
the  new  toilet  goods  product;  the 
matter  of  requesting  workmen’s 
compiensation  coverage  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  detail  to  him.  Explain  how 
important  this  “detail”  is  and  co- 
opjeration  will  doubtless  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

.\n  advertising  arrangement 
made  between  the  buyer  and  the 
manufacturer’s  representative  may 
be  the  source  of  much  distress  to 
the  store’s  Accounts  Payable  De¬ 
partment  unless  the  terms  of  such 
an  arrangement  are  confirmed  in 
a  letter  from  the  manufacturer’s 
office.  The  same  applies  to  special 
terms  of  purchase.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  ask  the  store  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  their  demonstrators  and 
deduct  the  disbursements  from 
their  remittances.  In  making  such 


Huqa  candles  were  one  of  the  dis¬ 
play  themes  at  Altman's  in  1939. 


an  arrangement  such  questions  as 
these  will  arise:  straight  salary? 
lionus?  commission?  part— or  fully- 
paid  by  manufacturer?  whose  em¬ 
ployees  (for  insurance  and  .Social 
Security  purposes) ,  the  store’s  or 
the  manufacturer’s?  It  may  also  be 
well  to  remind  the  merchandising 
division  of  the  store’s  requirements 
for  products  liability  insurance 
certificates  from  manufacturers  of 
riskful  products.  If  the  merchan¬ 
dising  division  can  be  taught  to 
request  the  necessary  information, 
certificates,  authorizations,  etc., 
everyone  and  particularly  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  department  tvill  be  spared 
much  annoyance. 

Systems  Go  “Temporarily 
Out  of  Service” 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  many  of  the  store’s  pro¬ 
cedures  will  be  “put  on  ice”  tem- 
jxjrarily  unless  there  is  someone  to 
remind  the  personnel  that  svstem 
is  more  important  during  this 
period  than  at  any  other  time. 

If  the  usual  care  is  not  taken  to 
record  markdowns  and  markups, 
today’s  headaches  are  merely  be¬ 
ing  p>ostponed  to  a  not-t(X)-far-off 
January  inventory  time  when  they 
will  return  in  a  more  diabolical 
form.  Sp>ecial  effort  to  get  employ¬ 
ees  to  rep>ort  losses  through  break¬ 
age  and  theft  will  enable  the  in¬ 
ventory  adjustments  to  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  loss  and  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  always  elusive 


difference  between  the  “book”  and 
the  “physical”  inventories. 

Departmental  expense  accounts 
will  not  be  worth  a  great  deal  un¬ 
less  the  usual  year-round  attention 
is  paid  to  space  measurement  of 
revised  department  areas.  It  will 
be  well  at  this  time  to  make  sure 
that  all  department  shifts  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  rej)orted  to  the  Control 
Division  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  dates  and  areas  occu¬ 
pied. 

Ihe  Employment  Department 
will  be  jammed  with  job-seekers 
and  details.  I'he  important  safe¬ 
guard  of  requiring  that  ap])licants 
fill  out  fitlelity  bond  coverage 
blanks  will  not  be  slighted  during 
this  season.  Insurance  companies 
maintain  that  after  the  employee 
has  applied  lor  a  bond,  he  is  de¬ 
terred  from  a  tlishonest  act.  I  he 
importance  of  obtaining  complete 
and  accurate  .Social  .Security  infor¬ 
mation  Irom  temporary  employees 
cannot  be  stressed  too  mncti.  I  his 
is  the  function  of  the  Employment 
Office  at  the  time  of  hiring.  To 
fail  in  this  means  that  several 
months  after  Christmas  there  will 
be  a  frantic  search  for  these  erst¬ 
while  workers  in  an  attempt  to  get 
the  information  reejuired  by  the 
government. 

The  Controller  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  watchful  of  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  coverage  on  insurance 
risks.  He  will  realize  that  he  can¬ 
not  l)e  guided  too  much  by  fig¬ 
ures.  There  may  be,  for  instance, 
an  increased  public  liability  haz¬ 
ard  in  exterior  signs  and  decora¬ 
tions.  riiese  will  never  show  in 
the  merchandi.se  inventory  or  casli- 
in-safe  figures.  The  cooperation  of 
the  other  department  heads  in  re¬ 
porting  such  increased  risks  will 
be  helpful,  but  the  Controller  will 
not  depend  upon  them  entirely. 

In  summary,  let  us  again  point 
out  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Control  Department  is  contingent 
upon  the  steady  How  of  accurate 
reports  and  information  from 
other  divisions  of  the  store  and  that 
the  Controller  will  therefore  make 
sure  that  these  other  departtnents 
are  capable  of  providing  the  data 
at  the  peak  of  the  rush.  Now  is 
the  time  to  tackle  this  check-iqj 
job.  Any  revision  that  is  deferred 
until  after  Thanksgiving  is  Christ¬ 
mas  1941. 
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Store  Personnel  Divisions 
Build  Christmas  Staffs 


Use  of  State  employment  bureaus  as  a  source  of  con* 

tingent  supply  will  be  more  widespread  . . .  Some  stores 

will  make  use  of  women  in  positions  hitherto  held  by  men  .  .  .  Importance 

of  efficient  rating  systems  stressed  .  .  .  Stores  are  improving  sponsor  system. 


By  George  Plant,  Manager,  Personnel  Group 


II  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize 
ilie  importance  oi  advanced,  or- 
ffanized  planning  by  tlie  person¬ 
nel  department  to  meet  Christmas 
demands.  The  problem  laced  by 
many  stores  of  gradually  building 
their  personnel  start  so  that  by  the 
height  of  the  Christmas  season  it 
is  practically  double  the  basic 
force,  is  no  small  undertaking  and 
requires  a  lot  of  advance  plan¬ 
ning,  imagination,  ingenuity  and 
in  the  final  analysis,  a  little  luck 
thrown  in,  if  efficient  customer  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  be  given  and  maximum 
sales  results  obtained. 

With  disturbed  merchandise 
markets,  the  defense  program  and 
competition  of  industry,  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  employment  and  training 
departments  will  not  l)e  at  loss  for 
new  problems  to  tackle. 

Employment 

As  indicated  bv  replies  from 
l)oth  store  managers  and  |>ersonnel 
directors,  it  is  not  probable  that 
military  conscription  will  material¬ 
ly  affect  present  store  personnel— 
and  certainly  not  Ix-fore  the  first 
*»f  the  year  when  the  bulk  of  the 
first  contingent  of  trainees  will 
probably  l>e  mustered  into  active 
sersice.  Employment  managers, 
however,  are  apt  to  encounter  a 
somewhat  “tighter”  employment 
market  in  selecting  Christmas  ex¬ 
tras.  I’his  is  indicated  from  exper¬ 
ience  already  encountered  by  some 
stores  which  have  just  finished  or 
are  still  engaged  in  their  fall  anni¬ 
versary  sales. 

Stores  will,  as  in  the  jiast,  rely 
upon  their  basic  (ontingent  or 
extra  files,  and  are  planning  to  use 
all  of  the  old  resources  previously 
resorted  to.  I'his  sear  we  find  a 


noticeable  emphasis  upon  the  ser¬ 
vices  available  through  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Offices,  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  stores,  particularly  in 
the  larger  cities,  will  make  even 
greater  use  of  this  employment  re¬ 
source. 

•  «  • 

Some  specific  comments  on  the 
employtnent  problem  by  personnel 
directors  are  of  interest. 

-V.  V’.  Sheffield,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor  of  rite  Halle  Bjros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  makes  the  following  observa¬ 
tion:  “Employment  managers  will 
find  fewer  desirable  women,  men, 
and  boys  to  fill  holiday  |X>sitions 
this  year,  because  of  the  general 
expansion  of  industr\.  We  are  con¬ 
tinuing  our  contacts  with  sclunds 
and  colleges.  The  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau  offers  a  service  that  is 
ver\  im]M)rtant.  All  unemployed 
are  required  to  register  with  the 
bureau,  to  enable  them  to  receive 
benefit.  The  bureau  conducts  a 
radio  broadcast  each  week  of  help 
wanted,  which  has  stimulated  regis¬ 
tration  and  at  the  same  time  has 
interested  emplovers  in  the  service. 

“Ihe  personnel  engageil  for 
sales  and  extra  work  throughout 
the  year  has  l)een  kept  as  active  as 
possible  and  naturally  these  jieople 
will  be  the  first  to  fill  our  holiday 
vacancies  whene\er  possible.  We 
try  to  avoid  mass  hiring  by  gradu¬ 
ally  strengthening  departments 
through  September  and  October. 
We  will  start  hiring  in  earnest  on 
Xovenilier  1 1  and  our  last  date 
probably  will  lie  December  Ifi.” 

*  *  * 

G.  McCarthy.  Employment 
Superintendent  of  the  Famous-Barr 
Companv.  St.  Louis,  summarizes 
his  procedure  as  follows:  “We  have 


a  list  at  all  times  of  between  1500 
and  2000  employees  who  are  avail¬ 
able  for  special  or  short  season 
work.  This  list  is  cross-indexed  by 
the  type  of  work  which  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  capable  of  doing  and  the 
length  of  time  and  the  duration  of 
employment  which  they  can  con- 
\eniently  accept.  This  may  run 
from  one  day  per  week  to  eight 
weeks.  We  need  only  send  a  post¬ 
card  to  these  employees  to  have 
them  report  on  the  date  when  their 
services  will  Ite  required.  In  addi¬ 
tion  our  employment  office  inter¬ 
views  all  through  the  fall  season, 
starting  about  the  first  of  .August, 
and  a  file  of  applicants,  cross-in¬ 
dexed  by  experience  and  tjualifica- 
tions.  is  built  up.  We  use  many 
of  these  applicants  as  extra  employ¬ 
ees  during  the  early  fall  sales  and 
have  them  come  in  for  regular  em- 
plovment  starting  in  Octolter.” 

*  *  * 

R.  |.  Winegar.  \  ice-President  of 
J.  N.  .Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  states 
that  they  will  use  the  same  re¬ 
sources.  relying  iqxm  the  interview 
of  regidar  applicants  supplemented 
bv  applicants  sent  in  by  the  State 
Employment  Office.  This  year  he 
plans  not  to  conduct  the  initial  in¬ 
terview  in  private  offices  as  previ¬ 
ously.  but  at  the  desk  in  the  outer 
office  in  order  to  speetl  up  the  How 
of  applicants.  “When  confronted 
with  an  applicant  whom  we  wish 
to  employ  immediately,  we  ask  her 
to  return  at  a  later,  sjjecified  hour, 
and  then  interview  her  in  the 
office.  Our  hiring  schedule  is  elas¬ 
tic.  de|x:nding  entirely  on  our 
needs  *»f  the  moment.  Date  of  final 
mass  hiring  is  usually  almut  De¬ 
cember  Kfth  to  12th.” 
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Miss  Mildred  E.  Kremer,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director  of  The  Alms  & 
Doepke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  reports 
that  their  fall  anniversary  sale 
serves  as  advance  Christmas  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  that  since  they  employ 
more  people  for  the  hrst  few  days 
of  their  anniversary  sale  than  they 
do  at  the  Christmas  peak,  Christ¬ 
mas  extras  are  filled  pretty  largely 
from  individuals  used  during  the 
anniversary  sale. 

•  •  • 

Miss  Gertrude  Sykes,  Personnel 
Director  of  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee, 
having  just  finished  their  semi¬ 
annual  "Schuster  Day”  and  “Re¬ 
mainder  Day”  on  September  7th 
and  9th,  reports  that  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  bear  out  results 
of  some  of  the  problems  they  had 
anticipated  as  being  characteristic 
of  the  fail  season.  She  reports: 
“The  labor  market  is  tighter.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  get  exj>erienced 
or  exceptional  salespeople.  The 
percentage  of  people  who  did  not 
show  up  at  the  last  minute  was 
less.  While  this  may  seem  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  statement  regard¬ 
ing  a  tighter  market,  we  believe  it 
is  significant  in  terms  of  (1)  the 
younger,  less  experienced  group  is 
eager  for  the  op|K)rtunity  to  gain 
experience,  and  (2)  may  be  a  little 
more  serious  alM>ut  work  —  the 
world  l)eing  w'hat  it  is. 

“To  the  buyers  who  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  exceptional  or 
experienced  help,  these  youngsters 
seemed  less  desirable  and,  in  some 
cases,  probably  were  not  as  out¬ 
standing.  Fewer  people  who  have 
l)een  coming  in  year  after  year  for 
these  special  sale  days  were  avail¬ 
able.” 

•  •  • 

From  The  .Anderson  Newcomb 
Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Miss  Mirvine  Garrett  reptorts  as 
follows.  “As  for  employment,  it  is 
usually  not  necessary  for  us  to  use 
any  special  resources,  as  we  have 
many  more  applicants  than  we  are 
able  to  use.  However,  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  individuals  with  spe¬ 
cial  aptitudes,  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  use  the  West  Virginia  Em¬ 
ployment  .Service.  Heretofore,  we 
have  had  no  particular  hour  set 
aside  for  the  interviewing  of  appli¬ 
cants,  but  such  a  schedule  seems 
advisable,  and  it  is  likelv  that  we 


shall  arrange  for  that  this  season. 
We  expect  to  work  out  a  minimum 
plan  discounting  the  past  year’s 
employment  by  approximately  25 
per  cent,  so  that  we  may  hire  the 
most  likely  applicants  at  the  time 
of  the  interview  to  appear  for 
training  at  the  date  needed.  In  this 
way,  we  hope  to  avoid  losing  the 
best  applicants  as  we  did  in  many 
cases  last  year.  The  date  of  our 
final  mass  hiring  this  year  is  likely 
to  occur  on  December  14,  at  which 
time  we  are  likely  to  be  using 
around  100  extras.  Our  basic  staff 
is  composed  of  arountl  140  em¬ 
ployees.” 

•  •  • 

.Anticipating  the  effects  which 
might  result  from  any  extensive 
conscription  of  store  workers  for 
military  training,  some  stores  have 
given  consideration  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  replacing  men  with 
women  in  certain  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  departments  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  initial  demands  of  the  de¬ 
fense  program  on  store  personnel 
will  be  negligible.  Indications  are 
that  many  stores  will  experiment 
in  this  way  in  hiring  Christmas 
extras.  .A  number  of  stores  are  giv¬ 
ing  consideration  to  the  use  of 
women  in  such  selling  departments 
as  furniture  and  women’s  shoes, 
and  their  more  extensive  use  in 
men’s  furnishings  departments. 

Dismissal  Procedure 

Of  equal  importance  to  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  problem  of  handling 
effectively  the  dismissal  of  Christ¬ 
mas  personnel.  Stores  will  continue 
their  practice  of  specifically  advis¬ 
ing  employees  taken  on  in  late  fall 
and  following  Thanksgiving,  that 
their  employment  is  temporary 
and  will  terminate  shortly  before 
or  immediately  following  Christ¬ 
mas. 

.A  more  imjM)rtant  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  the  handling  of  dis¬ 
missals  is  the  matter  of  obtaining 
adequate  ratings  on  job  perform¬ 
ance  as  a  means  of  spotlighting 
good  |>eople  for  use  during  the 
year  following.  T(ki  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  value  and  desira¬ 
bility  of  getting  intelligent  ratings 
on  all  Christmas  employees  cannot 
be  stressed.  Stores  doing  the  most 
intelligent  job  obtain  ratings  on 
all  of  these  people  from  the  service 


or  section  managers,  from  buyers, 
from  sponsors  in  the  department 
and  from  representatives  of  the 
training  department.  The  task  is 
not  a  simple  one,  since  it  has  to 
be  done  at  the  height  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  operation,  but  its  value  to 
efficient  employment  later  on  has 
been  clearly  established.  Examples 
of  how  some  of  the  stores  will  meet 
this  problem  are  of  particular  in- 


The  J.  N-  -Adam  Company  uses 
what  is  called  a  “Quick  Rating 
Sheet”  requiring  a  rating  on  all 
salesp)eople  by  both  the  buyers  and 
section  managers.  “The  sheets  con¬ 
tain  the  names  of  all  regulars  in 
the  department,  and  all  extras  who 
are  in  from  Thanksgiving  on.  VVe 
rate  on  Salesmanship— Service— Re- 
sjxtnsibility— .Appearance;  and  use 
1  for  excellent;  2  for  good;  3  for 
fair  and  4  for  poor.  The  rating  is 
made  very  quickly,  thereby  fore¬ 
stalling  any  serious  objections  from 
executives  and  suptervisors  at  such 
a  busy  time  of  year.  Incidentally, 
we  use  these  records  all  during  the 
following  season  as  a  guide  to  call¬ 
ing  in  extras  either  to  those  or  to 
other  departments. 

“No  people  with  a  regular  num¬ 
ber  are  dismissed  at  Christmas.  .All 
extras,  without  exception,  are  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  their  service  mav 
cease  some  time  during  the  week 
before  or  after  Christmas,  so  no 
aptologies  or  explanations  are 
needed.  Section  managers  send  us 
daily  a  list  of  extras  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  that  night;  and  they 
are  paid  off  by  the  Employment 
Manager  and  thanked  for  their  ser¬ 
vices.  There  is  no  basic  dismissal 
date.” 

•  •  # 

.At  Halle  Bros.,  “Division  Super¬ 
intendents  are  instructed  to  keep  a 
performance  record  of  all  holiday 
extras  and  this  is  transferred  to 
their  j>ersonneI  record  card  at  the 
time  of  separation.  .All  employees 
hired  for  the  holiday  season  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  store 
cannot  promise  work  for  them 
after  the  Christmas  season.  .A  card 
thanking  them  for  their  services  is 
enclosed  in  their  final  pay  en¬ 
velope.  Termination  of  employ¬ 
ment  starts  the  second  dav  before 
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K«ufmann's,  Pittsburgh,  offarad  a  lavish  variaty  of  Christmas  dacorations  last 
yaar  in  windows  and  on  tha  sailing  floor.  Tha  motifs  usad  variad  from  window 
to  window;  uniformity  appaarad,  howavar,  in  tha  wintar  landscapas,  lika  chil- 
dran's  drawings,  that  ara  saan  in  tha  background  abova. 


the  holiday  and  with  the  exception 
of  those  required  to  cover  after 
Christmas  sales  the  rest  are  re¬ 
leased  on  December  24.” 

•  •  • 

.\t  the  Famous-Barr  Company, 
“A  sjtecial  sheet  with  the  name  of 
each  employee,  lx)th  permanent 
and  Christmas  extra,  is  furnished 
to  each  department  manager,  and 
the  department  managers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  rate  all  these  employees. 
We  think  there  is  an  advantage  to 
doing  this,  liecause  the  department . 
manager  automatically  evaluates 
his  Christmas  employees  in  terms 
of  his  regular  employees  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  in  so  doing 
he  discovers  people  put  on  late  in 
the  fall  who,  in  his  opinion,  are 
preferable  to  others  who  have  been 
in  the  department  for  a  longer 
time.  Based  on  our  experience 
last  year  we  estimate  that  of  the 
approximately  20(M)  jx“ople  who 
will  be  laid  off  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Christmas  business  lx.*tween 
75%  and  80%  will  be  laid  off  on 
Saturday,  Decemlier  21st.  5%  will 
be  laid  off  on  December  24th, 
about  10%  on  December  28th,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  retained 
through  the  January  sales  and  will 
be  laid  off  between  January  14th 
and  January  28th.” 

•  •  • 

Alms  &  Doepke  reports.  “Each 
employee  is  given  a  short  in¬ 
terview  by  the  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor  when  he  is  dismissed  at  the 
close  of  the  Christmas  season;  how¬ 
ever,  since  we  have  another  of  our 
big  promotions  on  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  January,  we  are  able 
to  tell  the  extras  who  are  leaving 
at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  season 
that  we  will  use  them  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  White  Sale  and  give  them  a 
definite  date  to  return  for  mer¬ 
chandise  training  for  the  sale.” 

*  •  • 

\Vhile  The  .Anderson  Newcomb 
Company  cUk's  not  use  a  detailed 
rating  scale  for  Christmas  extras,  it 
d(K‘s  attempt  to  get  an  impression 
rating  from  department  managers. 
-A  simple  form  sheet  is  used  on 
which  the  names  of  extra  employ¬ 
ees  are  listed,  and  department 
managers  are  reejuested  to  rate  on 
the  basis  of  appearance,  prompt- 


r.ess  of  approach,  ability  to  learn, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  fitted  into  the  department 
operation.  .Additional  comments 
are  s«)licited  and  the  ratings  thus 
obtained  have  proved  very  helpful 
in  subseejuent  hiring. 

Training 

For  the  most  part  the  same  train¬ 
ing  is  given  to  Christmas  extras  as 
to  regular  employees  throughout 
the  year.  Minor  changes  as  to  the 
l-.ours  and  order  of  presentation 
may  lx?  adopted  because  of  the 
number  of  new  employees  in¬ 
volved.  but  the  same  basic  training 
is  given. 

Classroom  training  is  usual  Iv 
concentrated  within  a  .^-day  jjeritxl. 
More  responsibility  of  course,  is 
delegated  to  sponsors,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  gift  suggestions  and  gift 


selling,  and  store  manuals  are  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  get  across  basic  mer¬ 
chandise  service  information. 

Extras  are  called  in  in  relation  to 
the  demand  and  the  capacity  of 
the  training  department  to  handle 
them.  Basically  stores  have  extras 
re{x)rt  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
permitting  the  scheduling  of 
classes  over  two  3-day  periods  each 
week. 

*  •  • 

-Schuster’s  spreads  its  Christmas 
training  over  a  four  month  plan 
to  minimize  the  need  for  such  ex¬ 
tensive  training  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  period.  This  year,  Afiss  Sykes 
advises.  “We  built  up  our  peak 
extra  group  by  hiring  an  addition¬ 
al  500  salespeople  for  Schuster 
Day.  The  last  of  September  an 
.Anniversary  .Sale  follows,  which 
runs  to  the  middle  of  October.  For 
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this  sale  we  review  the  people  used 
on  preceding  Schuster  Day,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  type 
of  work  they  wish,  and  from  their 
selling  performance.  A  new  em¬ 
ployment  agreement  is  made  with 
this  selected  group  for  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Sale  f)eriod.  At  the  end  of 
this  sale,  there  is  another  review, 
with  special  emphasis  on  selling 
f>erformance  and  adaptability  for 
the  Christmas  season.  Through 
this  method  we  have  an  opjjor- 
tunity  to  try  out  salespeople  in 
different  departments,  and  they 
gain  proficiency  through  addition¬ 
al  training  and  experience. 

“While  we  consider  our  Christ¬ 
mas  training  cumulative  through 
Schuster  Day  training,  Anniversary 
sale,  additional  training  is  given 
with  special  emphasis  on  Christmas 
selling.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  (1) 
system  and  objectives  particularly 
significant  and  important  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  (2)  enthusiastic  Christ¬ 
mas  selling,  (3)  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  makes  people  feel 
‘Merry  Christmas’  rather  than  de¬ 
manding  that  they  say  it.” 

•  •  • 

Some  stores  make  effective  use  of 
sptecial  informational  booklets 
adapted  for  Christmas  extras  cov¬ 
ering  the  high  spots  of  the  systems 
and  regulations  found  in  their 
regular  informational  handbooks. 
These  special  mimeographed  manu¬ 
als  give  new  employees  condensed 
but  complete  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  job  performance.  The 
following  headings  taken  from  one 
of  the  typical  manuals  indicates 
the  information  covered: 

Store  History 
Department  Organization 
Employee  Privileges  and  Bene¬ 
fits 

Important  Store  Rules 
Your  First  Day  in  Your  De¬ 
partment 

Information,  Please  (sales 
making) 

General  Instructions 
Systems  and  System  Tests 
Practice  Saleschecks  and  Book 
Tally 

Gift  Wrapping  Regulations 

•  •  • 

J.  N.  Adam  Company  reports 
special  classroom  training  is  given 


to  toy  department  extras  covering 
child  psychology;  suiting  the  toy 
to  the  child;  the  part  that  toys  play 
in  the  development  of  a  child,  and 
on  the  display  and  care  of  toys. 
This  training  is  supplemented  by 
a  rather  complete  toy  training 
manual  and  by  resume  of  toy  in¬ 
formation. 

Sponsors 

.\s  previously  mentioned,  the 
use  of  the  sjjonsor  system  is  the 
key  to  proper  induction  and 
follow-up  training. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company, 
Newark,  reports  that  in  the  past 
they  have  used  the  first  salespeople 
employed  in  the  toy  department 
for  the  fall  build-up  as  sponsors, 
but  have  not  found  this  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  This  year  they  plan 
to  select  more  regular  experienced 
salespeople  to  handle  the  sponsor 
job.  In  the  large  departments, 
training  is  already  under  way  and 
the  store  is  preparing  folders  for 
sponsors  to  use  as  a  detailed  guide 
so  nothing  of  importance  will  be 
omitted.  .Another  change  this  year 
is  to  pay  their  siM>nsors  in  a  lump 
sum  about  the  middle  of  December 
instead  of  in  smaller  amounts 
weekly. 

*  *  * 

Halle’s  reports  that  it  has  30  de¬ 
partments  in  which  sponsors  have 
been  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  new  employees.  They 
help  them  with  location  of  stocks, 
store  practice,  store  arrangement, 
etc.  For  this  extra  service  the  spon¬ 
sor  is  paid  .SI. 00  for  each  person 
instructed. 

•  «  « 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Company  reports 
no  change  is  made  in  their  regular 
sponsor  system  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  “In  special  Christmas 
departments,  wherever  possible, 
regular  employees  from  other  de¬ 
partments  are  selected  as  heads  of 
stock  for  the  various  divisions  in 
the  Toy  Department— and  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  special  C.liristmas  Gift  Sec¬ 
tions. 

“In  addition  to  Heads  of  Stock 
and  additional  .Section  Managers, 
a  supervisor  is  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Toy  Department.  His  or  her 
chief  duties  have  to  do  with  the 
additional  training  of  the  sales¬ 
people  on  the  job  and  with  the 


arranging  of  working  schedules, 
i.  e.,  hours,  lunch  periods,  etc.” 

•  •  • 

The  Anderson  Newcomb  Com¬ 
pany  rejx)rts  that  under  their 
sponsor  system  the  responsibility 
of  the  sponsors  heretofore  has  l>een 
to  teach  certain  things  to  new  em¬ 
ployees,  but  that  this  year  they  be¬ 
lieve  better  results  will  be  obtained 
if  some  of  this  responsibility  is 
shifted  to  the  new  employee  to 
learn  these  things  for  himself.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  giving  the 
new  employee  a  questionnaire 
which  he  must  fill  out  and  return 
within  a  few  days  of  his  employ¬ 
ment.  The  sponsors  will  continue 
to  rate  new  employees  and  make 
suggestions  which  will  help  them 
improve  on  the  job. 

This  store’s  method  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  sponsors  is  to  give  them 
credit  for  the  first  day’s  sales  of 
the  new  employees.  Since  all  of 
its  selling  staff  is  on  a  quota-bonus 
plan,  and  since  most  of  the  sjxm- 
sors  are  likely  to  go  above  their 
quota,  when  the  sales  of  the  new 
person  arc  added,  this  method  of 
compensation  really  amounts  to 
several  dollars  in  payments  for 
each  training  job  done. 

Employee  Welfare 

Few  stores  report  any  revision  or 
change  in  their  employee  welfare 
regulations  and  benefits  during  the 
Christmas  season.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  shopping  regulations  and 
dress  regulations  continue  the 
same.  In  certain  departments  spe¬ 
cial  smocks  are  worn.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  true  in  the  toy  department  and 
in  special  Christmas  gift  shops. 

*  *  • 

Halle  Bros,  reports  that  Christ¬ 
mas  extras  receive  an  employee  dis¬ 
count  of  10%  on  purchases. 

*  *  * 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Company  states 
that  new  employees  including  so- 
called  extra  contingents  must  be 
employed  three  working  days  be¬ 
fore  they  are  eligible  for  employee 
discounts  which  are  10%  and  20%. 
Permanent  contingents  and  Avhat 
are  termed  regular  Saturday  em¬ 
ployees  are  eligible  for  employee 
discounts  after  they  have  worked 
three  days  within  a  period  of  three 
weeks. 
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Christmas  Buy- Ways 

An  efficient  and  economical  version  of  the  Letter- 
of-Credit  used  for  seasonal  sales  promotions 

By  T.  E.  Robertson,  Manager  of  Credit  Sales, 

The  G.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada 


PROMOTED  as  Robinson’s  Buy 
VV^ay  Plan,  the  letter  of  credit 
system  in  our  store  is  adapted 
from  the  plan  used  by  the  Kresge 
Company  of  Newark  and  by  other 
stores. 

Here  is  a  simple  outline,  with¬ 
out  trimmings,  of  the  promotional 
routine  we  followed  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  of  1939. 

On  November  16th  we  mailed 
out  6,000  Buy  Way  invitations. 
I'he  invitation  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  on  page  1  of  a  four  page 
folder  and  is  signed  by  the  store’s 
president.  Page  2  is  the  “Story  of 
the  Buy  Way”,  explaining  that  the 
shopping  certificate  to  be  issued  is 
good  for  purchases  until  December 
23rd.  A  table  of  shopping  certifi¬ 
cate  values  and  the  deposit  amount 
required  for  each  is  given.  Pay¬ 
ment  pieriod  is  three  months. 


Page  3  of  the  folder  is  the  Shop¬ 
ping  Certificate  itself,  (Figure  1) 
which  is  to  be  taken  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  Credit  Office  and 
there  filled  in  and  signed  upion 
payment  of  the  depiosit.  The  folder 
is  perforated  down  the  center  so 
that  the  Shopping  Certificate  may 
be  detached.  Page  4,  which  is  the 
reverse  side  of  the  Shopping 
Certificate,  is  a  Shopping  Record 
(Figure  2)  upon  which  is  entered 
at  the  time  of  each  purchase  the 
amount  of  the  sale  and  the  balance 
still  open  for  purchase  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  promotion  was  directed 
only  to  closed  installment  accounts. 
Follow-up  was  carried  on  by  win¬ 
dow  cards,  newspaper  advertising, 
department  signs  and  elevator 
signs.  The  letter  re-opened  581  ac¬ 
counts.  These  customers,  who  pre¬ 


sented  their  letters  at  the  credit 
office,  were  sold  merchandise  total¬ 
ling  $12,245.  The  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
motion,  everything  included,  was 
$150. 

On  the  average  for  the  past  two 
years,  our  re-Ofiened  accounts  rep¬ 
resent  30%  of  our  total  installment 
business;  during  the  period  of  this 
promotion,  the  percentage  went  as 
high  as  68.5%. 

We  used  the  plan  first  in  1937. 
Our  customers  are  enthusiastic 
about  it;  so  are  we.  What  we  like 
most  about  it  is  that  it  is  very  in¬ 
expensive  to  opierate.  It  is  only  at 
Christmas,  and  sometimes  at 
Easter,  that  we  require  extra  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  authorization  of  the 
charges.  Thus  the  expense  of 
operation  varies  in  proportion  to 
the  volume,  which  is,  to  our  minds, 
a  very  favorable  factor. 


MAKE  EVERY  DOLLAR 
DO  THE  WORK  Or  rOL'R 


C  M  U  I  S  I  M  \  S 

“BUY-WAY”  ACCOUNT 


■  OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT 
FOR  ANY  AMOUNT  YOU  WISH 


At  left,  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
Mailer  are  the  authorization 
certificate  and  purchase  rec¬ 
ord.  Above,  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  on  "Buy-Ways." 
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Smaller  Stores  Prepare  fi 
Big  Christmas  Volume 


By  Edward  Kaylin,  Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


items  and  price  lines  for  the 
duration  of  the  season? 

How  will  you  group  merchan¬ 
dise  on  gift  tables— price,  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  gift,  etc.? 

Will  you  play  up  combination 
items  such  as  curtains  and 
bedspreads? 

Will  you  feature  special  prices 
for  multiple  item  purchases? 
W'hat  efforts  will  you  make  to 
encourage  selling  of  utility 
merchandise? 

Have  you  planned  for  easy 
accessibility  for  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment? 

How  will  you  insure  prompt 
delivery  of  goods  to  the  store? 
Have  you  established  a  rule 
for  markdowns  during  the  sea¬ 
son? 

Do  you  make  plans  for  the 
post-season  clearance? 

Will  you  have  gift  counsel¬ 
lors? 

Do  you  hire  extras  early 
enough  to  give  them  satisfac¬ 
tory  training? 

Have  you  arranged  to  assign 
salespeople  from  slow  to  bus\ 
dejxirtments? 


occupied  by  part  of  the  millinery 
department,  they  not  only  relieve 
pressure  on  the  salespeople,  but 
facilitate  customer  service  and  im¬ 
prove  the  performance  of  the 
millinery  department  during  what 
is  ordinarily  a  dull  season. 

Again  an  interesting  point  sub¬ 
mitted  is  the  suggestion  that  by 
shopping  around,  this  smaller 
store  has  succeeded  in  picking  up 
attractive  display  pieces  suitable 
for  main  windows  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  used  by  larger  stores 
in  the  big  cities  nearby.  They 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  such 
pieces  at  attractive  prices,  thereby 
getting  something  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  that  otherwise  could  not  have 
Ijeen  afforded.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  is  desirable  for  lM)th  the  big 
and  small  store. 

One  store  indicates  that  they 
hire  extras  wherever  possible  as 
early  as  October  so  that  they  can 
be  called  in  on  -Saturdays  for  the 
rush,  thereby  having  a  better 
chance  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  store’s  merchandise  and  poli¬ 
cies  before  they  are  really  working 
under  stress. 

In  several  cases  the  trend  was 
noticed  to  joint  Christmas  open¬ 
ings  in  all  stores  in  the  community. 

•Above  w’e  have  given  some  of 
the  specific  points  made  by  vari¬ 
ous  stores  replying  to  our  request 
for  information.  W'^e  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  best  way  we  can  be 
of  assistance  is  to  list  below  some 
detailed  questions  which  you 
should  ask  yourself  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  you  are  ail  set  to 
do  a  real  job  this  Christmas  and 
make  some  money.  Not  every 
store  can  do  all  of  the  things  listed 
below  but  every  store  can  and 
should  do  most  of  them. 

Here  they  are:— 

1.  Do  you  have  a  ready  reference 
resource  file  for  each  depart¬ 
ment? 

2.  Have  vou  added  any  new 


WITH  the  Christmas  season 
providing  as  it  does  such  a 
tremendous  proportion  of 
annual  volume,  all  wide  awake 
stores  will  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  they  are  in  the  best  possible 
fiosition  to  take  advantage  of  their 
opf)ortunities. 

This  year  with  the  prospects  for 
increased  profits  greatly  enhanced, 
this  becomes  more  important  than 
ever. 

A  numlier  of  smaller  stores  were 
questioned  by  this  office  as  to  what 
their  plans  entailed.  Some  of  the 
replies  contained  very  interesting 
ideas. 

For  instance,  one  store  wrote 
that  they  increase  the  space 
allowed  to  gift  departments  for 
the  Christmas  season.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  they  do  it,  they  men¬ 
tion  that  they  strip  their  staple 
notion  counter  and  use  this  space 
for  gift  items.  Another  thing  they 
do  is  to  build  a  series  of  steps  on 
all  the  toilet  g(KKls  show  cases 
which  allows  extra  display  space 
for  items  such  as  colognes  and  per¬ 
fumes  and  also  gives  extra  stock 
room  l)eneath  the  steps. 

One  of  our  corresjxmdents  re¬ 
ports  that  they  transfer  salespeople 
from  non-peak  selling  departments 
to  peak  selling  departments  in  De¬ 
cember.  For  instance,  good  sales¬ 
people  are  taken  from  millinery 
and  ready-to-wear  and  transferred 
to  accessories  and  other  gift  selling 
departments.  The  store  jX)ints  out 
that  this  cuts  down  on  the  need 
for  training  new  [People  and  obvi¬ 
ates  the  necessity  for  laying  off 
salespeople  in  poor  selling  depart¬ 
ments  in  December.  The  fact  that 
this  practice  improves  the  store’s 
position  under  the  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Law  (merit 
rating)  is  an  added  advantage. 

Another  store  points  out  that  by 
centralizing  all  gift  wrapping  on 
the  balcony  in  space  ordinarily 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


Will  you  install  any  special 
incentive  plans? 

Will  you  give  sp>ecial  instruc¬ 
tion  to  wrapjjers,  cashiers,  de-  30. 
liverymen? 

Have  you  perfected  your  tele-  31. 
plione  order  selling  system? 

Do  you  instruct  your  employ-  32. 
ees  on  how  to  handle  sus- 
jjected  shoplifters?  33. 

Do  you  have  understudies  for 
all  key  positions?  3-1. 

Have  you  checked  lighting, 
heating,  elevators,  etc.? 

Have  you  attended  to  neces-  35. 
sary  cleaning  and  painting? 


23. 


24. 


26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


Have 

you 

inventoried 

your 

cases  and  fixtures? 

36. 

Have 

you 

overhauled 

your 

cash 

registers,  adding 

ma-  37. 

chines 

and 

other  office  equip- 

ment? 

Ha\e  you  checked  up  on  pro¬ 
tective  devices  for  store  prop-  38. 
erty? 

Will  you  have  someone  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  first  aid  on  the  .39. 
premises? 

Have  you  re  aligned  the  space 
and  location  of  your  depart-  10. 
ments? 

Have  you  .selected  a  promo¬ 
tion  theme  for  the  season?  41. 
Have  you  planned  your  news¬ 
paper  campaign?  42. 

What  w’ill  you  do  to  individu¬ 
alize  your  advertising?  43. 

Will  your  policies  governing 
adjustments.  delivery,  gift  44. 
certificates,  monograhiming, 


coupon  budget  plan,  etc.  be 
publicized  so  that  your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  informed? 

What  special  efforts  will  you 
make  to  attract  children? 

Is  your  window  schedule  pre¬ 
pared? 

What  will  you  do  to  make 
your  windows  outstanding? 
W'ill  you  use  any  direct  mail 
pieces? 

W'ill  you  make  special  efforts 
to  contact  groups  such  as 
clubs,  schools,  churches? 

Will  you  offer  special  attrac¬ 
tions  such  as  contests,  con¬ 
certs,  fashion  shows? 

Have  you  arranged  for  all 
Christmas  decorations? 

Have  you  determined  how 
much  of  last  year’s  material  is 
usable— perhaps  in  different 
locations? 

Will  your  enqiloyees  all  wear 
some  token  of  the  season,  such 
as  sprigs  of  holly? 

\Vill  your  community’s  mer¬ 
chants  cooperate  in  a  joint 
opening  for  the  season? 

Will  your  community’s  street 
tlecorations,  etc.  be  the  most 
attractive  in  the  trading  area? 
.\re  your  wrap|)ing  supplies 
arranged  for? 

Have  you  a  schedule  of  gift 
wrap  charges? 

Is  there  community  ctxjpera- 
tion  on  this? 

Will  you  have  a  special  wrap¬ 
ping  desk  or  desks? 


45.  Has  your  budget  been  so 
planned  as  to  allow  necessary 
revisions  in  the  course  of  the 
season? 

46.  Will  you  help  your  customers 
budget  Christmas  require¬ 
ments? 

47.  Will  you  extend  the  time  for 
payment  of  Christmas  bills? 

48.  W^ill  you  encourage  lay-away 
business  on  Christmas  pur¬ 
chases? 

49.  Have  you  arranged  your  de¬ 
livery  schedule? 

50.  ^Vill  you  train  extra  drivers? 

51.  Will  you  extend  your  delivery 
zone  for  the  season? 

52.  Is  there  community  agreement 
on  the  free  delivery  zone? 

53.  Will  your  trucks  be  decorated? 

54.  Will  all  pre-Christmas  pur¬ 
chases  fx;  delivered  by  Christ¬ 
mas  day? 

55.  Has  your  adjustment  policy 
been  established? 

56.  What  will  be  your  rules  gov¬ 
erning  refunds  and  exchanges? 

57.  Will  all  adjustments  be 
handled  centrally? 

58.  Will  you  maintain  an  exper¬ 
ience  book  and  enter  all  in¬ 
teresting  information  which 
may  be  of  use  in  future  years? 

59.  Is  your  insurance  planned  to 
cover  the  extra  stock  you  will 
carry? 

60.  Will  you  encourage  and  re¬ 
ward  useable  suggestions  from 
customers  and  salespeople? 


All  the  Strawbridge  and  Clothier  windows 
used  this  Christmas  star  background. 


A  fine  gift  lamp  display 
on  an  upper  floor. 
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Electrical  Appliances  Increase 
Popularity  as  Practical  Gifts 

By  William  West 


Among  other  questions  about 
the  Christmas  outlook.  The 
Bulletin  asked  the  general 
merchandise  managers  of  many 
leading  department  stores: 

1.  In  your  planning  of  promo¬ 
tions  for  this  Christmas  are  you 
counting  on  people  leaning  to¬ 
ward  practical  gifts,  or  toward 
luxury  and  non-essential  gifts? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  electrical 
appliances  will  be  popular  as 
Christmas  gifts  this  season? 

From  Boston  and  Chicago,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Birmingham,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Little 
Rock,  Indianapiolis,  New  Haven 
and  other  towns  came  answers  in¬ 
dicating  general  enthusiasm,  but 
sufficiently  flavored  with  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  to  make  the  re¬ 
turns  from  our  little  survey  inter¬ 
esting  reading.  From  some  of  those 
letters  we  have  made  the  typical 
extracts  which  follow. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  our 
informants  were  divided  in  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  practical  gifts  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  the  luxury 
type,  they  are  next  to  unanimous 
alx)ut  the  piopularity  of  electrical 
appliances  as  gifts. 

*  •  • 

“We  expect  an  increase  in  all 
tyjjes  of  home  gifts,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  this  year,  more  than 
ever  before,  more  different  types 
of  merchandise  will  be  presented 
in  a  ‘gifty’  manner.  Electrical  mer¬ 
chandise  of  all  types  will  hit  all 
time  highs  for  gift  buying.” 

•  *  « 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  by  De¬ 
cember  1940  people  will  be  so  glad 
that  they  are  living  in  the  United 
States  that  the  Christmas  spirit  will 
be  more  paramount  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  that  practical  gifts  will 
get  more  play  than  usual.  Of 
course  electrical  appliances  will  be 


popular.  Such  gifts  are  the  kind 
that  will  be  given  for  years  to 
come;  they  are  adaptable  for  with- 
in-the-family  giving,  too.” 

•  •  • 

“We  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  increase  in  activity  on 
both  practical  and  luxury  gifts. 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  swing 
in  either  direction  but  believe  that 
both  classifications  will  benefit 
from  a  general  improvement  in  re¬ 
tail  sales.  Small  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  we  believe,  will  enjoy  in¬ 
creased  activity  this  year.  They  are 
practical  as  well  as  beautiful  and 
will  be  purchased  by  more  people 
who  have  the  means  to  afford  sub¬ 
stantial  gifts.  We  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  increased  activity 
in  the  sale  of  major  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  for  gift  purposes.” 

•  *  * 

“We  are  quite  sure  that  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  will  l>e  most 
|x)pular  Christmas  gifts  this  season. 
This  year  will  set  new  records  for 
all  appliances  sales.” 

*  *  * 

“We  anticipate  that  our  custom¬ 
ers  will  lean  toward  practical 

luxuries  when  they  select  their 

gifts  this  coming  Christmas  season. 
In  our  store  we  have  found  it  rea¬ 
sonably  easy  to  persuade  our  cus¬ 
tomer  to  take  a  more  expensive 
practical  gift.” 

*  *  * 

“We  feel  that  the  small  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  such  as  toasters, 
irons,  waffie  irons,  sun  lamps,  etc., 
will  l)e  very  popular  again  this 
Christmas  as  they  have  been  for 
the  last  few  years.  As  to  larger 
mechanical  equipment,  such  as  re¬ 
frigerators,  stoves,  w’ashers,  etc., 
their  prices  have  been  so  greatly 
lowered  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
they  are  found  in  so  many  homes 
today,  that  this  type  merchandise 
will  not  receive  the  same  response 
as  in  the  past  when  mechanical 


equipment  was  a  novelty  and  defi¬ 
nitely  a  luxury.” 

*  *  * 

“We  believe  that  people  will  lie 
buying  practical  gifts  this  Christ¬ 
mas  and  that  electrical  appliances 
will  be  piopular.” 

*  *  « 

“Answering  your  first  question, 
we  are  planning  to  enlarge  our 

gift  and  toy  sections  and  feel  that 

there  will  ^  considerable  demand 
for  better  gifts,  both  practical  and 
those  of  a  non-essential  nature  as 
well.  As  to  your  second  question, 
we  have  recently  enlarged  our  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  department  and 
are  going  after  the  major  electrical 
appliances.  We  have  always  found 
them  a  very  popular  gift  item.” 

•  *  * 

“We  feel  that  there  is  a  some¬ 
what  strengthened  tendency  for 
people  to  buy  better  merchandise, 
which  would  indicate  luxury  and 
non-essential  gifts  are  to  have  a 
larger  play  this  year.  However  we 
are  not  going  to  go  overboard  in 
our  purchases  or  promotions  of 
this  merchandise  .  .  .  People  will 
buy  a  larger  volume  of  higher- 
priced,  practical  merchandise.” 

*  *  * 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
luxury  departments  will  enjoy 
their  best  Christmas  in  many  years; 
our  merchandising  efforts  will  be 
directed  accordingly.  So  far  as 
electrical  appliances  go,  'there  will 
no  doubt  be  good  business  on 
small  appliances,  but  major  appli¬ 
ances  will  probably  be  relatively 
light.” 

*  *  * 

“Increased  activity  in  our  com¬ 
munity  will  make  Christmas  gifts 
of  all  kinds  salable.  We  see  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  practical 
gifts  will  take  the  place  of  luxur¬ 
ies.  Electrical  appliances  with  us 
are  always  good  gifts.  We  believe 
they  will  be  this  year.” 
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Christmas  Packing  and  Delivery 


Training  of  wrappers  and  packers  .  .  .  Space  conserva¬ 
tion  . . .  Unit-pack  deliveries . . .  Extra  drivers,  extra  routes . . . 
Precautions  against  hold-ups,  break-downs,  wrong  addresses. 


By  Morris  Landau,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  (iroup 


Perhaps  no  other  two  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  store’s  operation 
are  more  extended  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  Christmas  season  than 
the  Packing  and  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ments.  In  this  discussion  of  the 
careful  planning  which  is  required 
if  they  are  to  function  satisfactori¬ 
ly,  we  have  coupled  the  Packing 
and  Delivery  Departments  pur¬ 
posely.  The  delivery  service  of  a 
store  has  long  been  said  to  con¬ 
tribute  most  toward  securing  and 
maintaining  customers’  good  will, 
yet  the  effectiveness  of  the  deliv¬ 
ery  operation  is  dependent  uf>on 
many  services  within  the  store, 
particularly  the  packing  division. 
During  the  Christmas  pieriod  the 
Wrapping  and  Packing  Division 
assumes  added  res|X)nsibilities. 
.Many  stores  during  this  time  revise 
and  make  temporary  changes  in 
established  policies,  practices  and 
layouts. 

From  mem!)ers  have  come  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  and  ideas.  While 
many  of  these  have  been  in  use 
for  some  time  they  are  important 
and  worth  review. 

Packing 

File  training  of  wrappers  and 
packers  should  begin  at  an  early 
date.  Many  stores  take  on  their 
extra  force  in  small  groups  begin¬ 
ning  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
October.  They  are  mixed  with  the 
regular  personnel  and  broken  in 
slowly  and  thoroughly.  That  this 
procedure  is  warranted  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  many 
stores  have  reported  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  taking  on  an  increased 
numljer  of  contingents  in  Decem- 
l>er,  a  much  smaller  force  specially 
trained  being  able  to  take  care  of 
the  peak. 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  of  Boston 
report  concerning  their  training 
program; 


“We  lielieve'our  major  problem 
so  far  as  training  of  help  is  con¬ 
cerned  is  the  training  of  wrappiers, 
w’ho  handle  the  wrapping  of  all 
sorts  of  soft  merchandise  and  gift 
wrapping.  As  a  rule  we  more  than 
double  our  regular  wrapping  or¬ 
ganization.  Several  years  ago  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Boston 
School  authorities,  arrangements 
were  made  in  October  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  25  girls  in  the  art  of 
gift  wrapping  preliminary  to  their 
proposed  employment  during  the 
Christmas  season.  These  girls  were 
instructed  by  the  heads  of  the 
w'rapping  division^  in  cooperation 
with  our  training  department  for 
11/2  hours’  session  each  week  over 
a  period  of  five  weeks. 

“Sessions  were  devoted  to  the 
explanation,  discussion  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  following  subjects: 
Kinds  of  Supplies,  Type  of  Wraps, 
Folding  of  Merchandise,  Gift 
Wrapping,  Salescheck  system. 

“Attendance  by  the  girls  was  on 
their  own  time,  and  their  interest 
was  evidenced  by  a  perfect  attend¬ 
ance  at  every  session  and  no  tardi¬ 
ness.  Sessions  were  commenced 
early  in  October,  and  completed 
by  the  middle  of  NovemlK'r.  After 
the  training  period  the  entire  class 
was  employed  for  Saturdays,  and 
(K'casional  afternoon  work  as 
needed,  w-hich  gave  them  actual 
experience,  so  that  they  were  of 
real  value  during  the  Christmas 
season. 

“The  arrangement  was  very 
satisfactory  the  first  year  we  tried 
it  out,  and  tvas  repeated  last  year 
with  a  group  of  75  girls,  with  very 
gotxl  results  again.  We  projK)se  to 
do  likewise  this  year.” 

*  *  * 

More  stores  have  taken  up  the 
suggestion  offered  last  year  of  set¬ 


ting  up  an  exhibit  consisting  of  a 
sample  of  each  Christmas  box  used 
by  the  store.  Under  each  box  is 
listed  the  articles  appropriate  for 
that  box.  An  exhibit  is  usually 
mounted  on  the  wall  in  the  supply 
department  and  also  in  the  train¬ 
ing  department.  Those  who  re¬ 
quested  boxes  for  their  depart¬ 
ments  study  and  refer  to  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  This  not  only  facilitates  the 
location  of  all  gift  and  Christmas 
boxes,  but  has  eliminated  much  of 
the  confusion  in  ordering  boxes 
when  only  the  printed  dimensions 
were  depended  upon.  This  inno¬ 
vation  has  been  the  means  of  con¬ 
serving  supply  in  wrapping  booths 
and  w’aste  of  boxes  has  l)een 
avoided. 

•  *  • 

To  conserve  space  and  assure 
saving,  a  survey  of  all  packing  and 
wrapping  stations  is  made  by  one 
store  to  determine  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  wrapping  materials  the 
station  will  require  during  the 
Christmas  period.  In  the  supply 
room  a  master  chart  showing  these 
requirements  is  posted.  At  no 
time  can  a  wrapper  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  station  requisition  sup¬ 
plies  other  than  prescribed.  The 
stations  have  lx;en  relieved  of 
carrying  inadequate  and  accumu¬ 
lated  surplus  wrapping  supplies,  to 
facilitate  the  filling  of  orders. 
From  reports  we  learn  that  more 
stores  each  year  find  it  advantage¬ 
ous  to  install  packing  sections 
close  to  stockrooms,  particularly 
drug,  house  furnishings,  stationery 
and  toys.  All  checks  for  send 
transactions  are  relayed  to  the 
specific  stockrooms  where  they  are 
filled  and  transferred  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  section.  Here  they  are  packed 
and  sent  to  the  delivery  dispatch 
room.  This  eliminates  the  filling 
of  such  orders  from  the  stock  car- 
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tied  in  the  department  and  sub¬ 
stantially  lessens  the  transferring 
of  merchandise  from  stock  to  the 
department. 

•  *  • 

During  the  Christmas  period  a 
great  number  of  stores,  who 
throughout  the  year  re-pack  items 
that  are  sent  in  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  unit-packed,  discontinue  that 
practice.  In  addition,  many  items 
received  in  bulk  for  Christmas 
which  lend  themselves  to  be  unit- 
packed  for  delivery  are  unit-packed 
and  stocked  ready  for  delivery 
when  the  peak  comes. 

*  •  * 

During  the  Christmas  period  the 
practice  of  setting  up  knockdown 
merchandise  for  delivery  such  as 
bicycles,  hammocks,  toys,  etc.,  is 
discontinued.  Each  year  finds 
more  stores  adopting  this  practice. 
Stores  report  some  complaints,  yet 
the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
time  and  expense  saved  by  this 
method  both  in  the  packing  divi^ 
sion  and  the  delivery  seems  justi¬ 
fied.  Stores  which  maintain  two 
deliveries  a  day  in  urban  areas  find 
that  they  can  maintain  prescribed 
working  hours  in  both  the  packing 
and  delivery  divisions.  If  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  send  transactions  increases 
as  the  volume  develops  and  in¬ 
creases,  the  packing  department 
after  the  afternoon  delivery  has 
been  dispatched,  concentrates  on 
those  transactions  that  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  next  morning’s  or 
daily  delivery,  reserving  and  hold¬ 
ing  over,  if  necessary,  for  the  next 
morning’s  packing  those  transac¬ 
tions  that  can  make  that  day’s 
afternoon  delivery. 

Delivery 

Most  stores  are  prepared  with 
drivers  for  the  extra  routes  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  Christmas  period. 
These  are  made  available  by  tem¬ 
porarily  promoting  their  regular 
helpers  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  routine  and  store  policy.  Help¬ 
ers  who  will  serve  during  this 
period  should  be  employed  early. 
Helpers  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  drive  and  the  new  helpers 
should  be  given  the  opportunitv 
of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
territory  they  will  service  so  that 


the  drivers  can  operate  the  truck 
and  the  route  satisfactorily. 

•  •  • 

Meetings  with  drivers  and  help¬ 
ers  should  be  held  where  special 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  those 
problems  that  are  prevalent  during 
the  Christmas  rush. 

The  matter  of  accepting  checks 
should  be  gone  into  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Frauds  are  perpertrated  in 
new  and  novel  ways  and  many 
worthless  checks  have  been  wished 
upon  drivers  and  helpers.  .At  no 
time  is  it  more  important  to  stress 
that  the  delivery  of  merchandise 
be  made  only  to  persons  to  whom 
the  merchandise  is  addressed.  No 
drivers  should  deliver  to  unknown 
persons  who  approach  them  at  the 
curb  and  vehicle.  Particular  care 


SIMPLE  BUT  SMART 

One  of  New  York's  deparfmenf 
stores  will  put  little  removable 
stickers  on  its  Christmas  gift  pack¬ 
ages  this  year  to  inform  the  pur¬ 
chaser  what  the  contents  of  the 
package  are.  Designed  to  help  the 
confused  customer  who  would  like 
to  know,  without  opening  all  of  her 
seventeen  packages,  which  one  con¬ 
tains  the  gift  for  Uncle  Ned. 


should  be  taken  in  making  deliv¬ 
eries  to  rooming  houses,  hotels,  etc. 

*  *  * 

The  delivery  driver  is  easy  and 
available  prey  for  holdups.  We 
have  recently  had  several  holdups 
reported  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  .A  number  of  stores  will 
again,  during  the  Christinas  peri¬ 
od,  make  arrangements  with  banks 
and  their  branches  located  in  vari¬ 
ous  areas  for  their  drivers  to  de¬ 
posit  C.O.D.  collection  money  dur¬ 
ing  bank  hours.  It  will  relieve  the 
driver  from  carrying  too  large  an 
amount  of  collected  C.O.D.  money 
and  if  this  arrangement  is  given 
sufficient  publicity  it  will  at  least 
reduce  the  possible  holdups  to  the 
minimum. 

.Another  precaution  and  an 
added  protection  against  possible 
pilfering  of  merchandise  and  hold¬ 
ups  is  obtained  by  writing  letters 
to  the  Chief  of  Police  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  towns  in  which  delivery  vehi¬ 
cles  make  stops,  and  asking  for 
cooperation  in  furnishing  special 


attention  from  the  police  in  ob¬ 
serving  and  watching  delivery 
vehicles,  that  of  necessity  are  at 
times  left  unattended  by  drivers 
and  helpiers. 

*  «  • 

.At  this  time  every  motor  equip¬ 
ment  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  vehi¬ 
cles  in  use  for  the  Christmas  peri¬ 
od  should  be  inspected  and  put  in 
shape  mechanically  as  well  as  tor 
appearance. 

*  *  • 

Your  internal  delivery  operations 
require  consideration  and  thought. 
A’our  future  ddivery  and  return 
sections  should  be  enlarged  during 
the  Christmas  peritxi  and  past  ex¬ 
perience  will  indipate  just  how 
much  you  will  require.  Returned 
goods  girls  should.  be  trained  early 
so  that  the  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise  returned  from  customers  to 
the  store  for  re-sent  will  be  ex¬ 
pedited  in  the  least  possible  time. 

*  «  * 

One  of  the  most  common  errors 
prevalent  during  the  Cniristmas 
period  and  of  considerable  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  delivery  departments, 
is  the  increased  number  of  wrong 
addresses.  During  the  Christmas 
period  there  necessarily  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  extra  sales¬ 
persons  employed  and  the  delivery 
department  can  cooperate  with  the 
training  division  by  furnishing 
them  with  the  names  of  streets  that 
sound  alike,  that  are  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  but  are  found  in  different 
suburban  towns,  and  those  w'hich 
when  pronounced  quickly  sound 
like  others.  The  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  can  also  suggest  wdien  abbre¬ 
viations  of  towns  and  streets  may 
be  allowed  and  when  others  may 
not. 

*  *  * 

From  reports  we  find  that  our 
stores  are  almost  unanimous  in 
maintaining  a  delivery  schedule 
for  the  last  possible  day  (day  be¬ 
fore  Christmas)  and  arrange  that 
all  sent  transactions  (not  including 
furniture  or  bulk  merchandise  ob¬ 
viously  not  gifts)  are  delivered 
that  day.  Many  stores  maintain  a 
schedule  delivery  crew  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  which  cooperates  with 
the  .Adjustment  Department  and 
makes  special  deliveries  resulting 
from  customers’  phone  calls. 
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A  Child  Always  Remembers 


toys  of  childhootl  are  soon  outgrown.  But  some  are  never 
forgotten. 

A  child  never  forgets  his  “Gold  Medal”  Toys  and  Games.  Nor 
the  store  where  these  Transogram  playthings  were  wisely 
bought.  To  him,  that  store  is  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  wonder¬ 
ful  and  durable  in  the  world.  And  thus,  a  customer  is  born! 

How  simple  it  is,  sometimes,  to  make  fast  friends  for  life.  With 
many  a  prudent  store,  Transogram  owes  the  growth  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  to  this  childhood  trait  and  its  faithful  observance. 

Modern  “Gold  Medal”  Toys  are  clinically-tested  for  practicabili¬ 
ty,  play-value  and  sales-appeal.  Here  is  fresh  proof  of  Transo- 
gram’s  determination:  that  its  toys  shall  continue  to  capture  the 
heartstrings  of  childhood  and,  tomorrow,  the  purse  strings  of 
manhood  .  . .  building  store-wide  sales,  profits  and  prestige  for 
you. 

It  pays  down  through  the  years  when  you  stot:k  and  feature 
clinically-tested  “Gold  Medal”  Toys.  For  no  other  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  for  that  matter,  message,  could  say  quite  so  plain¬ 
ly,  “That  store  gives  you  quality,  satisfaction  and  value”.  A  child, 
don’t  forget,  always  remembers. 

So  make  an  important  note  to  visit  the  Transogram  salesrooms 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  or  write  today  for  the  latest  “Gold 
Medal”  Toy  catalog. 

TRANSOGRAM  COMPANY,  INC. 


Charles  S.  Raizen,  Pres. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


FACTORY  NO.  1:  EASTON,  PA.  FACTORY  NO.  2:  COUDERSPORT,  PA. 

FACTORY  NO.  3:  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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SeUiMX^  Mo^  ^04f^ 

The  pur{x>se  of  this  handbook  is  simply  to  suggest  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  owners  and  others  who  may  care  to  read  it,  from 
salespeople  to  buyers,  from  bankers  to  heads  of  stock,  that 
there  are  profits  to  be  derived  from  selling  more  toys.  Not  only 
indirect  profits  of  the  ‘‘good  will”  and  “prestige”  variety,  but 
profits  of  a  more  tangible,  measurable,  dollars-and-cents  nature. 

The  foregoing  should  serve  as  a  preface.  True,  there  are 
readers  who  regard  a  book  without  a  preface  as  a  house  without 
a  knob  on  the  door  and  without  front  steps.  But  if  a  book  be 
good  it  needs  no  preface,  and  if  it  be  useless  or  bad  no  amount 
of  literary  genuflections  at  the  start  can  save  it.  In  the  millenium 
there  will  be  no  prefaces.  They  belong  to  the  imperfect  ages. 

We  shall  talk  pretty  frankly  about  the  rough  deal  uninten¬ 
tionally  given  toys  and  the  toy  buyer  by  the  average  department 
store:  the  belief  that  a  toy  is,  as  the  dictionary  defines  it,  a 
“trifle”,  and  that  a  toy  buyer  is  next  door  to  being  a  trifler.  The 
high  importance  of  the  toy  department  merits  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  We  shall  delay  only  to  offer  a  chapter  on  that  corner-stone 
of  the  toy  industry:  the  ultimate  consumer.  Our  Hero. 

For  many  of  the  illustrations  used,  thanks  are  extended  to 
Playthings.  For  data,  suggestions,  and  help  of  varied  nature 
we  are  indebted  to  numerous  retailers,  manufacturers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  James  L.  Fri,  managing  director  of  The  Toy  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Since  lack  of  time  precluded  giving  to  any 
of  our  contributors  a  pre-view  of  Sklling  More  Toys,  none  of  the 
material  they  supplied  should  be  regarded  as  a  tacit  endorsement 
of  the  expressions  of  fact  or  opinion  which  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  handbook. 


-WIFFI.\M  WEST 


(c)  Bachrach 

All  You  Need  to  Know 
About  a  DOLL  is: 

Madame  Alexander 

PRODUCT 

Madame  Alexander  Dolls  are  the  keywords 
for  style,  quality  and  workmanship. 

Let  America’s  foremost  doll  creator  serve 
your  doll  needs. 

ALEXANDER  DOLL  COMPANY 

Ojffice:  153  East  24th  Street.  New  York  •  Showroom:  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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An  Emotional  Drama  of  Contemporary  Life,  in 
Seven  Acts,  with  Properties  by  the  Toy  Industry 


Act  I.  Seen*  1. 

Pf  A  r  first  the  infant,  mewling” 
and  so  forth  in  his  nurse’s 
arms.  Interesting  to  the  toy  in¬ 
dustry  only  as  a  “prospect”.  Not 
a  consumer.  Can  only  feed,  cry 
and  stretch.  Only  with  great  effort 
can  he  get  his  fingers  into  his 
mouth;  half  the  time  he’s  a  bit 
non  plussed  to  find  his  aim  was 
bad  and  he  has  jabbed  those 
fingers  into  his  eye  or  ear.  .\  Com¬ 
munist  plot!  His  eyes  wander  and 
during  his  first  three  months  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  know  what  it’s  all 
al.'out. 

During  his  second  cpiarter  year, 
the  3-to-()-month  chapterette  of  his 
existence,  he  has  become  the  Ulti¬ 
mate  Consumer  of  toys.  He  cares 
in  quite  a  big  way.  His  tastes  are 
notably  simple:  bright  balls,  bright 
ril)bons,  rattles  ami  small  bells  are 
the  toys  that  really  interest  him, 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  musical  comedy  pro¬ 
ducer  or  a  professor  of  philosophy. 
Of  more  serious  moment  to  him 
than  any  toy  is  a  vagrant  fly— a 
friendly  sort  of  fellow  given  to 
tickling,  he  merits  and  receives 
very  serious  consideration,  for  Our 
Hero  has  finally  learned  to  ob¬ 
serve  bright  or  clearly  defined  ob¬ 


jects  with  eyes  coordinating  in¬ 
stead  of  wandering  aimlessly.  His 
finger-aim  has  improved  immensely 
so  that  he  can  locate  his  mouth 
with  considerable  accuracy.  His 
hands  are  becoming  pretty  depend¬ 
able  servants  and  comply  with  his 
wish  to  grasp  objects.  His  ears, 
t(M),  are  beginning  to  do  their 
share,  although  the  Bov  W'onder 
loftily  refuses  to  listen  to  any 
message  his  ears  seek  to  convev  un¬ 
less  the  source  is  a  loud  noise  or  a 
clearly  defined  sound. 

Act  I.  Scene  2. 

B.  W Inc.  has  completed  his 
first  half  year’s  business  and  has 
come  to  look  upon  the  toy  indus¬ 
try  as  one  of  his  most  important 
sources  of  supply.  Toys  have  be¬ 
come  second  only  to  provender. 
He  affably  examines,  and  submits 
to  his  testing  laboratory  techni¬ 
cians  for  appraisal,  samples  from 
various  toy  factories,  including 
bells,  rattles,  rubber  animals,  rub¬ 
ber  dolls,  stuffed  animals  and 
stuffed  dolls. 

The  B.  \V.  concern  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  the  last  (piarter  of  its  first 
year’s  business.  It  is  still  open  to 
propositions  on  the  tovs  already 
enumerated  but  shows  particular 


interest  in  new  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  as  bath  toys,  strung  wooden 
beads,  and  tinker  toys.  Still  thor¬ 
oughly  approachable,  obviously  he 
is  keenly  conscious  of  his  growing 
responsibilities.  Its  first  annual  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  B.  W.,  Inc.  has 
opened  numerous  new  depart¬ 
ments  and  is  frequently  lost  in  ad¬ 
miration  at  its  ability  to  sit  up 
alone,  pound  and  bang  objects, 
hunt  for  objects  dropped,  wave 
good-bye  and  play  patti-cake. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. 

'^HE  new  year  opens  auspicious- 
ly.  .Although  a  native  .Ameri¬ 
can,  B.  W.  Inc.  is  still  unable  to 
speak  English,  yet  without  objec¬ 
tion  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  or  Department  of  Justice,  it 
has  greatly  extended  its  activities. 
Established  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  B.  W.,  Inc.  from  time  to  time 
stands,  holds  on  to  something, 
makes  various  no-spik-English 
sounds,  crawls  or  slides  across  the 
floor,  throws  objects.  That  last 
named,  rather  felonious  activity  is 
openly  catered  to  by  the  toy  in¬ 
dustry,  which  supplies  him  with 
light  toys  with  rounded  corners. 
It  continues  to  provide  him  with 
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Walt  Disney  characters  form  the  background 
for  this  Woodward  &  Lothrop  toy  window. 


tile  jireviously  listed  uierchaiuUse,  boxes  with  pans  and  pails,  stidfed 

supplemented  with  brightly  col-  animals,  nnhreakahle  dolls,  wood- 

ored  cloth  picture  hooks,  blocks  en  animals. 

with  rounded  corners,  and  rubber 

toys  of  various  sorts  calculated  to  Scene  2. 

inHict  only  flesh  wounds  and  minor 

contusions  upon  innocent  bystand-  '  i  'IME  Hies.  The  Old  Man  sne¬ 
ers.  cessfully  completes  his  second 

Entering  the  last  ipiarter  of  its  year  in  business.  Probably  he  will 
second  year,  the  Hotise  of  fi.  VV.,  ne\er  look  back  and  estimate,  with 
first  reported  to  be  staggering,  is  reason,  that  if  he  lives  to  be  80 

suddenly  front  page  banner  news:  he'll  never  progress  as  rapidly  dtir- 

WALKS.  A  few'  days  later  The  ing  any  two-year  period  as  during 
Chief,  li.  \V.  in  person,  consents  the  pair  of  years  just  past.  During 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  jiress,  the  last  ipiarter  of  his  second  year 
words  telegraphed  round  the  world  he  outdid  himself.  He  has  a 
by  A.  G.  (Associated  Grandpar-  wealth  of  words,  twenty  or  more, 
ents)  and  other  news  services,  each  at  his  command.  He  can  not  only 
of  which  agencies  blandly  heads  walk,  he  can  run.  Yes,  the  people 
its  story  Exclusitx-.  in  the  apartment  below  grow  ipiite 

The  CHiief  is  jiretty  casual  about  colorfully  inarticulate  when  they 
it  all.  Aware  that  his  first  remarks  describe  his  running.  He  points 
have  been  w'idely  quoted,  he  re-  to  objects  in  pictures,  builds  w'ith 
fuses  to  be  a  chatterbox  and  for  blocks,  carries  out  instructions 
days  at  a  time  contents  himself  such  as  “Kiss  the  baby”,  but  pre- 
with  communications  in  the  way  fers  the  more  risky  but  manlv  one 
of  meaningful  signs  aiul  gestures,  about  “Pat  the  doggie. "  He  shows 
He  consents  to  obev  simple  com-  a  sense  of  ownership,  although  he 
mauds,  but  rather  tardilv,  for  he  resembles  most  other  businessmen 
is  usually  wrapjied  tip  in  his  work,  in  being  more  certain  about  which 
which  consists  of  rattling  and  is  mine  than  about  what  are  thine, 
shaking  objects,  opening  ami  shut-  He  goes  in  for  scribbling  in  a  seri- 
ting  objects,  imtting  one  object  in  ous  way.  but  it  is  still  ipiestion- 
another,  rolling  and  |>ushing  ob-  able  whether  the  Xational  .\cade- 
jects.  climbing  staiis.  executing  a  my  of  Arts  and  Design  will  come 
Grand  Slam  with  a  iloor.  He  has  to  regard  him  as  one  of  .America’s 
become  an  Important  .Account  of  great  etchers,  or  whether  he'll  dis- 
the  tov  industry,  which  submits  for  tinguish  himself  as  a  mustache- 
his  approval;  chairs,  chair  swings,  maker  whose  most  brilliant  works 
doll  carriages,  automobiles,  bells  are  hung  in  the  sidiwav.  .As  to 
on  wheels,  kiddie  cars,  rocking  toys,  he  regards  rubber  animals, 
horses,  rocking-horse  chairs,  sand-  rubber  dolls,  wooden  beads,  rattles. 


and  such  like,  as  pretty  old  hat. 
He’s  exchanged  his  silly  rattles  for 
a  man’s  si/e  music  box.  He  hearti- 
Iv  dislikes  to  have  the  word  “baby" 
applied  to  himself  and  jierhaps  in¬ 
sists  on  being  addressed  as  “man", 
esjietially  because  he  can  never 
forgive  anyone  who  mistakes  his 
sex.  His  affection  for  his  rocking 
horse  continues  and  he  adds  to  his 
toy  collection  things  like  dolls  of 
mature  age,  books  of  rhymes  and 
finger  plays,  sandbox  accessories, 
slides,  steps,  board  swings,  and  an¬ 
other  kiddie  car. 

Act  III. 

"T  r  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 

parent  that  Our  Hero,  entering 
his  third  year  in  the  school  of 
life,  asjiires  to  be  a  Rugged  In¬ 
dividualist.  There  are  apjKilling 
evidences  that,  like  every  other 
animal,  he  is  Out  For  Himself. 
This  despite  all  his  mother  has 
done  for  him.  He  is  convinced 
that  Might  Makes  Right  and  he 
is  unwilling  to  permit  Little  Emily 
who  -  is  -  younger-than-yoti-are-and-a- 
little-girl-and-your-guest-besides  to 
plav  with  anv  of  his  toys. 

He  has  a  well-developed  sense  of 
ownership.  He  sees  his  toys  as 
part  of  himself.  He  has  learned  a 
lot  of  new  words  and  takes  jileas- 
ure  in  using  the  possessive  form  of 
his  own  name.  So  he  has  no  com¬ 
punction  about  advising  Little 
Emily,  who  peeps  fearfully  at  him 
from  behind  her  mother’s  skirts, 
what  he  thinks  about  trespassers 
upon  his  propertv.  Then,  to  make 
her  feel  at  home,  he  throws  his 
ball  violently  against  the  wall, 
pounds  with  his  blocks  and  laughs 
loudly  at  his  joke.  Little  Emily’s 
mother  tightens  her  lips  uncon¬ 
sciously,  then  smiles  artificiallv  at 
Our  Hero  while  she  murmurs 
something  that  sounds  like  cat  or 
mat.  brat  or  rat. 

She  doesn’t  realize  that  O.  H.’s 
sense  of  humor,  which  is  a  sense 
of  proportion,  is  developing  at  a 
terrific  rate.  .At  times  his  love  of 
fun.  in  which  he  begins  to  use  his 
tovs  as  Fun  Makers,  seems  rather 
close  to  trouble  making.  This 
tendenev  to  tease  is  a  combination 
of  his  desire  for  approval  or  at 
least  attention,  coiqiled  with  his 
urge  of  .Mastery  .  .  .  O.H.’s  mother, 
less  annoved  bv  him  than  bv  the 
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disguised  disgust  of  Little 
Emily’s  uiotlier,  suggests  that  he 
kev  down  and  gives  liiin  the 
doultle  hrush  oil.  O.H.  iio  like 
ami.  (outimiiiig  his  role  ol  dieta- 
toi,  retires  to  his  hedrtKun  and 
tries. 

There  he  reviews  his  extraordi- 
iiaiA  abilities  (Compensation 
'rethnit|ue.)  He  knows  that,  al- 
tluMigh  oidv  three  \ears  oltl.  he  tan 
tell  a  tt)p  tn  anytttie  else  his  naine, 
age.  adtlress;  he  is  ttmstious  t»l  his 
luttewtMthv  ability  tt)  repeat  whole 
sentetites.  select  and  jtav  lt»r  a  bar 
ol  tantlv,  j)la\  with  all  st>rts  ot  toy 
ttMtIs  anti  etpiipment.  whith  he 
puts  tt>  tlefmite  uses,  t  itle  a  velo- 
tipfde,  play  an  actordion  when 
his  lather  is  not  asleep  or  playing 
bridge  or  reading  t>r  talkitig.  and 
handle  his  evcr-larger  stable  (»t 
tovs  with  a  lot  more  intelligence, 
he's  convinced,  than  most  ol  the 
grt)wn-uj)s.  In  this  third  year  ol 
his  life  which  is  just  ending,  the 
toy  intlustry  has  continued  to  cater 
uiulerstandingly  to  his  ever-grow¬ 
ing  needs.  It  realizes  that  he  is 
hap})iest  when  he  yields  to  the 
urge  to  imitate  his  elders.  It  ap¬ 
preciates  that  because  his  lather 
writes  and  rakes  the  leases,  and 
his  mother  cooks,  sews  and  an¬ 
swers  the  phone,  O.H.  should  be 
given  pictures  to  color,  jricture 
lKK)ks,  a  toy  telephone,  weaving 
sets,  cut-outs,  building  logs,  blunt 
scissors,  dishes,  dolls  and  iloll 
houses,  doll  furniture,  garden 
tools,  kitchen  etpiipment,  tlay  and 
plastercene,  building  blocks. 

Act  IV. 

UR  HERO  has  aged  tonsider- 
ably  since  the  opening  of  the 
previous  chukker,  although  there 
are  as  yet  no  tell-tale  silver  streaks 
at  his  temples  to  indicate  he  is  be¬ 
ginning  the  fourth  year  of  his  lile. 
^es,  he  has  aged,  and  undeniably 
he  is  settling  down  to  the  serious 
businesses  of  life,  whith  means  he 
has  greater  neetl  than  ever  ft»r 
amusement  anti  fun.  Like  his 
father,  he  is  convincetl  that  there 
is  no  fun  like  wtirk:  that  the  work 
to  which  he  so  conscientitmslv  tie- 
votes  himself  ha|)pens  tt»  be  what 
grown-ups  regartl  as  fun,  tloes  not 
disprove  the  logic  of  his  reasoning. 
His  parents  agree  with  him  and 
help  him  in  his  wtirk  by  providing 


ttKils  in  the  form  tif  toys;  they 
know,  just  as  the  parents  of  a 
kitten  tir  tif  a  puppy  know  in¬ 
stinctively,  that  unless  the  imma¬ 
ture  are  given  every  tipportunity 
to  play  they  will  not  Ik-  well- 
etpiipjK-d  ftir  the  battle  til  life. 

.Sti.  muth  as  a  kitten  delights  in 
a  ball  ol  varn,  O.H.  contTiutes  to 
love  fun-making  ttiys.  Frecpiently 
he  iK'ctimes  vociferous,  even  ob- 
strepreous.  “He's  at  the  showoll 
age”,  his  lather  remarks  apolo- 
geticallv.  litit  psychologists  would 
say  rather  that  having  begun  to 
distingtiish  delmitely  between  him¬ 
self  and  other  people,  he  wants 
others  to  retogni/e  him  as  an  in- 
ditidual.  He  began  to  expand  his 
ego  bv  annexing  his  toys  to  him¬ 
self  as  part  of  him.  He  talks  about 
his  toys  and  also  to  them.  I'roper- 
Iv  selected  tovs  are  great  language 
exercisers. 

So  O.H.  does  a  lot  of  talking, 
fretpientiv  achieving  the  ellect  of 
a  lilibusier.  No  more  uaij  than  a 
politician  or  a  HollywtxKl  ingenue, 
he  is  determined  to  be  noticetl.  so 
he  d(K'S  things  that  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  partly  ty  attain  the  tlesired 
rertignition  and  partly  because  it 
is  a  means  of  expressing  himself, 
of  showing  his  sense  ol  mastery. 
Physically  he  is  developing  daily. 
Unlike  a  Ca)ngressman.  he  can 
()perate  his  kiddie  car  witli  real 
dash  and  style.  He  graduates  to 
a  velocipede  and,  with  a  tireless¬ 
ness  that  causes  a  Hollywood  Eye¬ 
ful  to  sigh  with  envy,  he  swings 
and  slides  and  runs  and  jumps, 
goes  down  chutes  and  climbs  ropes 
and  ladders.  He  is  mentioned  in 
dispatches  by  .\.  Ci.  (Associated 


LiHle  Emily  enters  the  picture. 


(irandparents)  which  allude  to 
him  as  Old  Indefatigable.  He  eats 
like  a  wheat-thresher,  nor  is  his  ex¬ 
penditure  trl  energy  less  prcKligal. 

Yes,  O.H.  has  come  to  stand  for 
Old  Hickory  as  well  as  Our  Hero. 
He  is  still  an  illiterate,  but  if  he 
weren’t  he’d  commit  to  writing  his 
.Mein  Kampf,  when  he  retires,  as  he 
does  now  and  then,  to  his  bedr(x>m 
to  sidk.  That  spot  news  autobio¬ 
graphy  would  indicate  that,  as  he 
(loses  his  fourth  year  at  the  old 
stand,  O.H.  is  able  to  count  to  13 
or  over,  learn  short  rhymes,  build 
with  objects,  play  such  games  as 
hide-and-go-seek,  and  make-l)elieve, 
in  which  last  he  dex-s  a  single,  act¬ 
ing  as  his  own  stooge.  (Also  he 
reports  on  activities  and  exper¬ 
iences.  As  a  commentator  he  is 
distinguished  for  his  frankness. 
When  his  granduncle  arrives  from 
the  middle-west  for  a  short  visit, 
O.H.  considers  it  part  of  his  job 
to  point  out  at  .Sunday  dinner  that 
the  old  gentleman  [who  is  expected 
to  kick  iti  before  he  kicks  ofT]  has 
an  unusually  red  nose.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  unless  restrained,  O.H. 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  newspaper 
reporter  who  needs  no  camera  for 
his  candid  storv  of  how  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  (a)llodion  looked 
as  they  stepped  ashore.— Now  gc)  on 
with  the  story.) 

Act  V.  Seen*  1. 

.  .  .  “And  Ihen  the  whining 
school-hoy,  xcith  his  satchel  and 
shining  xnornixig  face,  creeping  like 
snail  unjvilling  to  school.  .  .  .” 

DOY  WONDER.  Inc.  is  liegin- 
^  ning  his  fifth  year  and  getting 
a  bit  out  of  hand  anyway,  so  it 
serves  him  right.  School  will  make 
a  man  of  him.  they  tell  him.  He 
doesn’t  get  that  stuff.  Feels  that 
Gable  and  (iary  have  little  on  him 
except  a  few  inches  of  height  and 
a  mustache— half  a  mustache 
apiece.  Btit  at  noon  he  comes 
home  weeping,  a  touch  of  that  old 
nostalgia.  However  the  promise, 
for  3  p.m.  delivery,  of  his  choice 
of  a  CJoca-C^ola  or  a  cone  inditces 
him  to  return  for  the  afternexm 
session.  W'ithin  a  day  or  tw(»  he 
can  be  observed  giving  some  of  the 
other  kids  the  up-and-dow-n,  a 
sort  of  challenging,  who-did  you- 
ever-kill?  look.  Pretty  soon  he 
casually  takes  a  gander  at  one  of 
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tile  femmes  across  the  aisle.  Won¬ 
ders  whether  her  people  told  her 
kindergarten  would  make  a  man 
of  her. 

His  teacher  discovers  that  by  the 
time  his  fifth  year  on  God’s  foot¬ 
stool  has  ended  he  is  able  to  talk 
fluently,  count  up  to  17  or  18, 
make  up  stories  and  games,  de¬ 
scribe  what  he  sees  and  does, 
manipulate  objects  constructively, 
imitate  the  simpler  activities  of 
grown-ups,  imitate  playmates,  draw 
pictures  that  to  him  represent  real 
objects.  He  can  skate,  go  sleigh¬ 
riding,  and  enter  into  group 
games.  He  is  a  grownup  small  child 
—“big  boy”  he  consiilers  a  decided¬ 
ly  more  applicable  phrase. 

I  he  toy  industry  seems  to  utider- 
stand  his  retjuirements.  liecause 
he  is  a  normal  boy,  five  years  old, 
toy  departments  offer  him  such 
physical  e.xercisers  as  autos,  base¬ 
ball  etpiipment,  boats,  coasters, 
marbles,  roller  skates,  shovels, 
scooters,  stilts,  soldiers,  sleds.  Since 
there  is  at  least  a  dash  of  the 
artist  in  all  of  us,  since  we’ll  exe¬ 
cute  murals  with  a  piece  of  coal 
applied  to  the  whitewashed  cellar 
wall  if  no  better  outlets  offer,  the 
toy  imlustry  gives  our  a-year-older 
his  choice  of  art  books,  paper  and 
felt  cut-outs,  a  blackboard,  steticil 
sets,  tracitig  books,  pads  of  paper. 

He  is  given  toys  that  help  him 
to  compete  with  grownups  whose 
activities  are  familiar  to  him:  a 
grocery  store,  scales,  telephone, 
typewriter,  a  bank,  glass  dishes, 
housekeeping  etpiipment.  There’s 
a  little  bit  of  Chaplin  in  every 
normal  child,  so  we  give  B.  W.,  or 
his  twin  sister,  various  costumes, 
false  faces,  magic  sets,  pu//.les, 
balloons,  doll  furniture.  He  has 
learned  some  of  the  simple  weaves 
of  basket  making,  has  a  construc¬ 
tion  set.  He’s  not  big  enough  vet 
for  a  scroll  saw  or  a  lathe,  but  he 
has  a  small  tool  chest  with  real 
tools,  materials  to  work  on,  anil  a 
definite  place  to  work. 

Act  Y.  Scene  2. 

IS  sixth  year  begins.  Kinder¬ 
garten  has  greatly  enlarged 
the  Boy  Wonder’s  world.  He 
quietly— at  times  very  noisily— cop¬ 
ies  other  boys  and  girls,  although 
hardly  aware  of  that  tendency, 
even  when  they  publicly  brand 


whether  they  are  physical  exer¬ 
cisers,  futi-making  toys,  or  building 
and  constructive  toys.  He  doesti’t 
want  a  “baby  engine.”  He  wants 
what  seems  to  him  a  real  engine. 
He  can  handle  and  appreciate  elec¬ 
tric  toys.  His  brain  is  bigger,  so 
that  he  is  more  critical.  He  wants 
more  and  better  tools  for  his  tool 
chest,  and  a  desk  in  which  to  keep 
his  papers,  tons  of  which  will  some 
dav,  perhaps,  be  presented  to  the 
nation,  or  made  a  loan  collection 
of  the  Librarv  of  Ciongress. 

His  sister  meanwhile  has  in¬ 
sisted  she  needs  real  cooking  and 
sewing  outfits,  like  her  playmates’. 
B.  W.’s  parents  find  that  such  de¬ 
mands  exceed  liudgetary  allow¬ 
ances.  lor  a  complete  electric  traiti, 
or  a  set  of  good  (|uality  tools,  or  a 
complete  doll-house,  cost  money. 
I'ov  salespeople  therefore  suggest 
that  instead  of  selecting  a  complete 
but  inferior  set.  the  purchase  be 
serialized,  so  to  speak— so  that 
seseral  parts  of  a  good  set  arc  gisett 
at  Christmas  time  with  the  idea  of 
supplementing  that  purchase  with 
one  or  two  more  parts  of  the  set 
on  the  next  birthday  or  the  com¬ 
ing  Christmas. 

During  his  seventh  and  eighth 
years,  B  W.  has  become  literate. 
Yes.  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  of 
literature,  to  the  extent  of  having 
taken  out  his  first  papers.  That  is 
to  say.  he  can  reatl  simple  stories 
and  he  can  write— laboriously. 
Spellitig?  Let’s  forget  that  part— 
maybe  you  vourself  wereti’t  such  a 
hot  speller  at  his  age.  B.  W.  has 
becotne  expert  with  some  of  his 
tools  atul  artist’s  materials.  Some 
of  his  modellitig  in  clav  atul 
platercene  is  to  be  comparetl  with 
Jacob  Epstein’s,  while  as  for  his 
drawings!—  (each  one  is  carefully 
prcser\ed  Ity  his  father  because 
.\unt  .\gnes,  who  used  to  teach 
school  before  she  married,  insists 
that  although  his  draughtinanship 
is  naturallv  a  bit  uncertain,  the 
quality  of  humor  and  imagination 
exhibited  in  his  series  of  aviation 
field  cartoons  tnark  him  as  a  child 
with  an  1.  Q.  of  170,  so  that  from 
sotne  angles  he  cati  be  regarded  as 
14  or  15  years  of  age,  rather  than 
as  the  seven  or  eight  year  older 
he  actually  is  .  .  .  Pass  Agnes  the 
pastry  atul  ask  her  whether  she 
wouldtt’t  like  to  have  us  pick  up 


A  youn9  Galileo?  Yet  the  dictionary 
is  content  to  define  toys  as  "amusing 
trifles,  knick-knacks". 

him  “Ciopycat!”  .More  and  more 
he  wants  toys  he  can  boast  about 
and  exhibit  to  his  frietuls  and  com¬ 
petitors,  a  few  of  whom  coldly 
classilv  him  as  a  show-olf  of  the 
first  water.  While  his  twin  sister 
is  prettv  busy  “playing  school”  atul 
borrowing  and  lending  dolls,  he  is 
up  to  his  neck  in  his  own  business, 
working  with  his  printing  })ress, 
his  knock-down  airplane,  baseball, 
croquet,  archery.  On  rainy  days  he 
and  she  operate  their  miniature 
theatre,  accompanied  by  their 
small  radio  or  by  an  obbligato 
which  they  tear  from  their  several 
musical  instruments.  Proteati  per¬ 
formers.  they  turn  from  bird  and 
flower  books  to  model  iti  clay. 

rite  sixth  year  draws  to  a  close. 
B.  W.,  Inc.  contituies  to  show  a 
nice  net  profit,  for  he  is  able  to 
retell  stories,  copv  letters  and  make 
simple  pictures,  count,  add  and 
subtract,  construct  objects  he  has 
seen,  mimic  people,  mirror  the 
activities  of  his  teachers,  classmates 
and  others  he  meets  outside  the 
home  circle.  He  cati  put  on  short 
vaudeville  acts,  the  knife-like  wit 
atul  general  excellence  of  which  in¬ 
variably  win  the  keen  appreciation 
of  one  member  of  the  audience, 
viz..  their  actor-manager-plav- 
wright. 

Act  VI.  Scene  1. 

'  I  'HE  Boy  Wonder’s  seventh  year 
at  the  old  stand  brings  to  him 
greater  sureness  and  facility,  re- 
Hected  by  the  character  of  his  toys. 
I'hey  are  more  complex,  more 
carefullv  modeled,  more  elaborate. 
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her  and  Joe  when  we  drive  down 
ihe  Island  tliis  week-end.) 

Act  VI.  Seen*  2. 

"And  then  the  Unrer,  sighing  like 
luniacc,  with  a  ivoefiil  ballad  made 
to  his  tnistress’  eyebroiu.” 

vy/ELL.  the  Inrnace  li.  \V.  iini- 
tales  is  ol  modest  si/e,  and  his 
hallad  has  little  rhythm  nor  does 
it  (ontern  an  eyebrow.  His  powers 
ol  observation  are  considerable, 
l)nt  he's  never  noticed  anyone’s 
exebrows,  excejit  the  (iarnerish 
ones  ol  his  ,<>randniu  le.  The  lact 
remains  that  dining  this  duikker 
ol  his  (llama,  dining  the  time  he 
is  a  vonngster  aged  ‘1  to  TJ,  he’s  a 
bit  moony  about  things.  He  is  lar 
less  noisy.  He  is  piitting  away 
(hildish  things,  including  more 
than  liall  the  toys  ol  his  youth. 
Dining  morning  assembly  his 
teacher  has  detected  him  in  the  act 
ol  |K(ssing  a  note  across  the  aisle 
to  Little  Emily,  whom  he  has  come 
to  eiidine  without  any  dilhcultv. 
He  is  pn/zled  liy  his  own  altitude 
in  I’aHaire  Emily  and  he  is  more 
than  annoyed  when  he  discovers 
than  some  silly  kid  has  scrawled 
in  chalk  on  the  plavgroiind  wall, 
H.  W.  LOVES  EMILY. 

.\t  any  rate,  he  has  actpiired  his 
second  teeth  and  shaken  the  dust 
ol  the  primary  grades  Irom  his  last- 
lengthening  leet.  Except  lor  very 
lormal  occasions,  he  is  still  allergic 
to  shoe  polish,  but  nonetheless  he 
carelullv  slicks  his  hair  down  with 
a  dash  ol  soap  and  has  become 
pretty  choosy  about  his  clothes. 
He  is  a  regular  attendant  at  Snn- 
dav  School,  although  it  is  onlv  its 
social  side  that  has  any  appeal  lor 
him. 

During  these  9  to  12  years  Our 
Hero  has  discarded  most  ol  his 
playthings.  However  he  still  needs 
toys— more  than  ever  belore  almost, 
because  there  are  (ountless  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  activities  he  wants 
to  try  out.  He  is  pretty  unhappy, 
feels  pretty  abusecl,  unless  he  has 
a  bicycle,  skates  and  sled— and  he’d 
appreciate  news  of  a  toboggan  or 
skis.  He  gets  a  big  kick  out  of 
catnj>  etpiipmeut,  color  wheels, 
modeling  and  drawing  sets,  air¬ 
planes,  knives  and  miscellaneous 
weapons,  puppet  shows,  fun-mak¬ 
ing  toys,  and  countless  outdoor  and 
indoor  tovs. 


Act  VII.  SewM  1. 

D  EGINNING  of  the  seventh  and 
^  last  stanza  of  the  Boy  W'onder's 
childhcKxl.  He’s  had  a  lot  ol  lun, 
thanks  principally  to  his  parents— 
and  the  toy  industry.  But  he’ll 
never  agree  with  parents,  pedago¬ 
gues  or  anyone  else  who  asserts 
winsomely  that  “childhood  days 
are  happiest  ol  all.”  For  one  thing 
he  can't  recall  anything  much  ol 
his  Inst  lour  years.  I'he  next  live 
years  were  passable  despite  the 
boredom  ol  school,  but  at  ten  he 
began  to  suffer  embarrassments  ol 
varied  nature.  He  xvishes  his  Aunt 
.\gnes  and  a  lot  of  other  aunts 
who  are  only  com  tesy-aunis  would 
be  less  disgustingly  demonsirative 
—all  that  kissing  and  all  that 
shrieking  publicly  about  ‘‘W'ell, 
what  a  big  boy  you've  grown  to 
be!”  makes  him  l(K>k  as  il  he 
smelled  feathers  burning.  He 
avoids  being  seen  with  Little  Emily 
or  any  other  girl,  even  his  sister, 
lor  the  word  sissy  he  regards  as 
the  ultimate  insult. 

.\t  11  he  gravely  (onsiders  the 
matter  ol  smoking.  At  school  as 
well  as  at  homfe  he  has  been  warn¬ 
ed  that  “tobacco  stunts  growth.” 
Alter  due  deliberation  he  gives  one 
ol  his  lather's  cigars  a  brief  work¬ 
out.  Finds  it  thoroughly  un|)ala- 
table;  wonders  il  his  smoking  lech- 
niipie  is  faulty.  Observes  that  the 
billboards  are  trowded  with  litho¬ 
graphs  ol  all  sorts  of  champion 
athletes  who  (horns  their  praises 
ol  this  or  that  ( igarette,  which 
gives  them  such  a  marvellous  “lilt” 
alter  a  double-header  or  alter  a 
KKI-mile  race  in  a  hydroplane. 

Blit  he  is  mosi  impressed  by 
j)ipes.  Fhey  are  rather  lascinating 
machinery.  Everv  shape  under  the 
sun.  .More  manly  than  a  cigarette. 
He  becomes  pipe  (onscious.  So 
many  public  ligures  —  everyone 
from  Governor  Lehman  to  Popeye 
the  Sailor— would  seem  to  him  not 
fully  dressed  il  they  lacked  a  pipe. 
Our  Hero  borrows  one  of  his 
lather's  pi|>es.  Early  one  morning 
he  sipiats  on  a  lawn  on  his  way  to 
school.  He  is  12  years  old  and  will 
shortly  be  graduated,  so  he  can’t 
understand  the  curious  grins  ol 
passersby  who  observe  him.  .  .  . 
Reports  sick  at  school.  Indignantly 
denies  smoking.  Explains  allergic 


to  F'rench  toast  of  which  he’d  un¬ 
wisely  partaken  at  breakfast. 

Act  VII.  Sc«n«  2. 

'V/  ES,  Our  Hero  has  grown  up. 

In  a  lew  months  he’ll  practice 
Fiiends  -  Romans  -  countrymen, 
which  will  be  his  contribution  to 
the  june  graduation  exercises. 
.Next  fall,  approaching  13,  he’ll  be 
in  high  school,  opjnessed  by  alge- 
bia  and  Gallia-est-onmis-clivisa-iu- 
paries-ires.  Little  Emily  is  shocked 
l)y  his  deliberate  avoidance  ol  her. 
He  realizes  that  I’allaire  Emily  was 
but  a  passing  fancy.  He  is  careful 
not  to  be  seen  except  lleetingly 
with  any  girl,  including  his  sister. 
I'he  epithet  “sissy”  is  anathema. 
He  and  some  ol  the  other  guys 
have  nailed  together  an  S-loot 
sipiare  edilice  in  vacant  lots  near 
enough— and  lar  enough— from 
their  homes.  I’hey  refer  to  il  lasu- 
allv  as  File  (dub.  lu  it,  during 
the  winter,  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  install  a  small 
and  very  rusty  iron  stove.  W'ith 
annoying  Iretpiency,  the  Wonder 
Boy’s  mother  exclaims  upon  the 
tobaccorilerousness  of  his  clothes. 
He  rides  his  bicycle  daily,  for  he 
is  spending  less  lime  at  Fhe  Glub, 
has  learned  to  sail  a  boat,  is  on 
the  .Midget  basketball  team  at  high 
school,  is  on  the  swimming  team  at 
the  V..M.(J..\.,  is  pieity  good  on  the 
horizontal  bar  and  the  flying  rings, 
becomes  a  )unior  Leader,  goes  on 
Saturday  hikes,  (arrying  a  small 
broiler  and  a  piete  of  top  round. 
Is  trying  to  roll  his  own  with 
wheal-straw  papers.  Hasn’t  any 
time  lor  toy  departments.  Is  tre¬ 
mendously  iniercsled  in  sporting 
giKKls  departments.  Is  saving  up 
lor  some  suction-sole  basketball 
sluK’s  and  has  his  eye  on  a  pair 
ol  hockey  skates,  with  shoes  at¬ 
tached.  in  a  hockshop  near  his 
high-school. 

Act  VII.  Scene  3. 

"Last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this 
strange  ex’entfnl  history”. 

’^HE  Boy  Wonder  has  been  im¬ 
pressed,  indeed  elated,  lor  sev¬ 
eral  months  by  the  silky,  peach- 
down  fuzz  that  softens  his  facial 
(ontours.  He  borrows  his  father’s 
safety  razor.  Fhe  operation  is  suc- 
(essful.  Who  will  now  denv  that 
Our  Hero  is  a  man! 
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/ine  ^04fi 

— Candid  Comparisons  Of  The  Toy  Department  With  Other  Depart¬ 
ments  Commonly  Regarded  As  More  ''Serious'',  More  Profitable. 


Experienced,  long-suifering 
readers  may  perhaps  learn  with 
approval  that  this  handbook 
contains  no  toys-through-the-ages 
material,  nothing  about  toys  lound 
in  Egyptian  tombs.  No  need  lor 
such  data.  The  .Sunday  Pictorial 
sob-sisters  have  covered  that  angle 
thoroughly,  so  that  nearly  every- 
boily  knows  about  the  toys  ot 
Princess  Pat-ti-kake,  who  lived 
thousands  ol  years  belore  Christ. 

Th«  Rough  Dool 

What  we  want  to  talk  alx)ut— 
and  without  lurther  delav— is  the 
rough  deal  unintentionallv  given 
toys  and  the  toy  buyer  bv  the  aver¬ 
age  department  store.  .  .  .  Ehe  dic¬ 
tionary  is  pretty  sniffy  altout  toys. 
.Accurately  reflecting  pul)lic  opin¬ 
ion,  it  explains  with  a  smug,  pa¬ 
ternal  smile  that  a  tov  is  “an  arti¬ 
cle  constructed  for  the  amusement 
of  children— a  plaything,  as  a  doll 
or  Noah’s  ark,  hence  any  trifling 
or  amusing  object,  any  bauble  or 
knick-knack,  trinket  or  triHe.”  That 
unabridged  dictionarv  goes  on  to 
tell  you  that  a  tov  mav  be  a 
"whimsical  utterance,  or  anecdote, 
fancy  or  caprice.”  Nothing  about 
the  phrase  “toy  buyer”,  but  the 
word  “toyer”,  a  close  etjuivalent, 
we  opine,  is  defined  simply  as  “one 
who  trifles,  or  who  is  given  to 
dalliance.” 

You  catch  the  light-hearted,  con¬ 
descending  spirit  of  the  lexico¬ 
grapher  when  he  comes  to  the 
word  toy?  Apparently  he’s  a  tre¬ 
mendously  busy  man,  with  little 
time  to  devote  to  “trifles”  or  to  the 
discussion  of  baubles,  trinkets  and 
knick-knacks. 

In  much  the  same  spirit,  the  top 
management  of  a  huge  depart¬ 
ment  store— or  one  that  hopes  to 
become  huge— may  regard  their  toy 
buyer  and  his  merchandise.  Other 
department  heads,  they  reflect, 
handle  serious  merchandise,  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  necessarv  or  “im¬ 


pulse  merchandise”  that  sells  every 
day  in  the  year  and  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  serious  rather  than 
silly.  But.  their  reflections  con¬ 
tinue,  a  toy  buyer,  that  man  ol 
many  trifles,  that  grassho|)pei 
among  the  ants,  does  more  than 
two-thirds  of  liis  l)usiness  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  during  the  other  1 1 
months  is  satisfied  if  his  volume 
averages  but  three  jiercent  ol  the 
vear’s  total.  .\  child-like,  taprici- 
ous,  trifling  extremist,  he  is  busy 
selling  toys  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year,  then  vawns 
and  lets  his  department  gather  dust 
until  the  following  Fall.  Not  very 
Intsiness-like,  is  he?  "A)i\w(iy,  the 
volume  and  profits  of  a  toy  depart¬ 
ment  are  comparatwely  triflit}^ 
and  always  will  he.” 

So}  Let’s  examine  that  belief. 

The  Dollar  Anglo 

In  big  retail  houses  the  Toy  De¬ 
partment  is  not  the  largest  but  it  is 
nevertheless  important.  Thus  one 
of  the  big  mail  order  concerns  is 
reputed  to  retail  H)  millions  a 
vear  of  toys,  two  percent  of  its 
total  volume.  .And  chain  stores 
mav  derive  as  much  as  4  percent 
of  their  total  volume  from  toys.  In 
the  tvpical  department  store  toys 
make  up  only  1.1  percent  of  total 
volume.  “Only  1.1  percent”— but 
that  makes  toy  department  volume 
etpial  exactly  that  of  the  Jewelry 
department,  and  similarlv  etptal  to 
the  annual  sales  of  the  Junior  Miss 
Dress  department  and  again  the 
Mechanical  Refrigeration  depart¬ 
ment.  (—based  on  figures  from 
1940  report  of  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  NRDGA.) 

.An  important  department?  The 
dollar  volume  of  the  tov  depart¬ 
ment  is  exactly  .57  percent  greater 
than  that  done  by  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments: 

Handkerchiefs 

Negligees  and  Robes 

Basement :  .Aprons,  House  Dresses, 


L’lii  forms 

Basement :  Blouses,  Skirts,  Sportswear 

Men’s  and  Btiys’  Shoes 

Candy 

Lamps  and  Shades 

Kadios,  Talking  Machines,  Records 

Indeed  we  find  that  in  nine  in¬ 
stances  toy  department  sales  equal 
exact Iv  the  combined  sales  of  a 
pair  of  departments.  That  is,  toy 
department  volume  in  the  typical 
store  is  etjual  exactly  to  that  of 
each  of  the  following  nine  pairs  of 
departments: 

1.  Books  and  Magazines 
Children’s  Hosiery 

2.  Silverware 

Laces.  Trimmings,  Embroideries 

3.  Oriental  Rugs 

Sporting  Goods  and  Cameras 

4.  Children's  Shoes 
Woolen  Dress  Goods 

5.  Men’s  Hats  and  Caps 
Wash  Goods  and  Linings 

(>.  Xeckwear  and  Scarfs 

Tires  and  .Auto  .Accessories 

7.  Junior  Miss  Coats  and  Suits 
Luggage 

8.  Patterns 

.Art  Needlework  and  Art  Goods 

9.  Gift  Shop 
Umbrellas  and  Canes 

"Trifles"  Make  Profits 

Despite  dictionary  definitions, 
toys  are  no  trifling  merchandise. 
Here  are  just  a  few  more  figures, 
obtained  by  the  division  of  each  de¬ 
partment’s  net  sales  for  the  year  by 
the  area  occupied  for  selling  space. 

Sales  Per 


Department  Sq.  Ft. 

Toys  .  $22 

Tires  and  .Auto  Accessories..  $21 

Luggage  .  $20 

Draperies,  Curtains,  Uphols.  $19 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings...  $18 
Miscellaneous  Housewares  . .  $17 

Gift  Shop  .  $17 

Oriental  Rugs .  $17 

China.  Glassware .  $15 

Pictures,  Framing,  Mirrors..  $14 


.A  store  may  feel  satisfied  with  its 
toy  dejiartment’s  performance,  with 
its  direct  profits  and  its  indi¬ 
rect,  non-measurable,  “institution¬ 
al”  profits  in  the  way  of  traffic,  good 
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New  Loves  and  Old  —  Christmas  1939  Windows 


The  Lone  Ranger,  astride  "Hi-Yo,  Silver,"  appears,  with  soul-satisfyinq  drama, 
in  the  window  of  The  Pair,  Chicago.  He  figured  in  a  number  of  promotions. 


‘TivVeLtu.'kU.'j-ji 
to qu  a .kuyuv Rxc^. 


•J 


Snow  White,  an  old  friend,  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  Walt  Pinocchio,  too,  has  been  given  new  life  by  the  movies  and 

Disney  and  presides  at  the  Wishing  Well  in  Peck's,  Lewiston,  Maine.  appeared  in  many  toy  windows.  This  is  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago. 


Fashions  in  toy  friends  come  and  go,  but  the  electric  railway  has  been  the  dear  delight  of  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of  children.  This  magnificent  set-up  from  the  Kaplan  Furniture  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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will,  etc.  But  now  and  then,  like 
other  selling  sections  of  stores,  toy 
departments  are  discontinued. 
Thus  one  of  Fifth  .-Vvenue’s  linest 
and  largest  stores  folded  up  its  toy 
departments  a  few  years  ago.  But 
with  little  delay  the  store  changed 
its  mind,  decided  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  an  ajjpendage  that 
tould  be  casuallv  dispensed  with 
but  a  necessary  part  of  the  store, 
and  so  the  tlepartment  was  re¬ 
opened. 

1  he  dollar  profit,  or  loss,  of  a 
store’s  various  departments  is  of 
course  determined  bv  subtracting 
from  gross  sales  (Operating  Ex¬ 
penses,  figures  that  are  arri\eil  at 
bv  the  store’s  Controller’s  depart¬ 
ment  which  submits  them  to  the 
general  management.  .\n  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  those  Operating  Ex¬ 
penses  is  rent. 

It  is  undeniable  that  e\en 
the  best-intentioned,  clear-thinking 
management  sometimes  unwitting¬ 
ly  o\ercharges  its  toy  department 
for  rent  of  the  space  occupied.  For 
example  how  much  more  valuable 
is  space  near  the  store’s  Harlev 
Street  entrance  than  the  area  across 
the  floor  near  the  Pilsudski  Street 
entrance  and  also  the  store’s  main 
bank  of  elevators?  .\nd  what  about 
depreciation? 

That’s  a  tough  one.  Involves 
crvstal  gazing.  For  a  firm  of  ap¬ 
praisers  must  help  the  management 
determine— that  is,  guess— whether 
the  stream  of  shopping  traffic  will 
do  a  Mississippi  within  the  next 
five  or  ten  vears.  Thev  must  esti¬ 
mate.  reckon,  or  guess  how  soon 
the  store  may  be  forced  to  spend 
perhaps  a  few  hundred  thousand, 
and  maybe  even  a  million  or  two. 
for  a  partial  or  complete  air-condi¬ 
tioning  system. 


Typical 

Typical 

Store, 

SALES  STATISTICS 

Toy  Dept. 

ALL  Deptt. 

Cumulative  Markon,  %  . 

40.1 

39.2 

Markdowns,  at  retail,  %  to  sales  . 

5,3 

()." 

Stock  shortage,  to  sales  . 

1.4 

0.9 

Workroom  net  cost,  to  sales  of  parent  dept. 

0.4 

0.0 

Cash  Discounts,  to  sales . 

L.1 

2.9 

Gross  margin  %  to  sales  . 

30.8 

.10,7 

Number  of  stock  turns  . 

.1.3 

4.0 

Sales  to  last  vear . 

104 

105 

Returns  to  gross  sales  . 

5.3 

0.2 

•Average  gross  sale.  Spring  . 

$1.84 

$2.16 

•Average  gross  sale.  Fall  . 

$1.78 

$2.31 

%  .Age  of  Stocks,  at  inventorv  6  mos.  or  less 

85 

75 

^  .Age  of  Stocks,  over  6  mos.  less  than  12.. 

4 

15 

Closing  stock  7r  to  last  vear . 

101 

105 

Profit  or  Loss  ( Loss  * )  . 

♦1.0 

1.6 

So  much  for  the  importance  of 
its  rental  charge  to  a  tov  depart¬ 
ment.  anil  the  diflicultv  of  comput¬ 
ing  it  accuratelv.  The  tables  on 
this  page  are  an  authoritative 
thumbnail  statistical  historv.  They 
tompare  the  toy  department  with 
all  other  departments  of  a  store— 
a  “tvpical”  store  with  volume  of 
S.'jOO.bOO  to  more  than  100  times  as 


much.  Figures  from  Dejiai  tmental 
•Merchandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults,  published  June  1940  by 
•\RDG.\  Controllers’  Congress. 

•Manv  of  the  figures  in  the  tables 
warrant  comment.  Operating  ex¬ 
pense  is  higher  than  for  all 

other  departments,  .\gaitt  net  in¬ 
come  is  lower.  But  here  is  a 

\ olunteer  commentator: 


Does  Typical  Toy  Dept.  Lose  1%  Annually  — 
or  Does  It  Make  5%  Net  Profit? 


■pRO-M  one  of  many  retailers  with 
^  whom  we  have  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  tovs,  this  interesting  memo¬ 
randum;  “In  your  forthcoming 
section  on  tovs,  announced  in  the 
September  Bli.i.itin,  I  presume 
vou  will  refer  to  tov  figures  found 
in  Departmental  .Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results,  that  an¬ 
nual  statistical  rejjort  of  your  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  issued  June 
1940.  covering  the  year  1939.  That 
is  logical.  Certainly  I  approve  in 


general,  for  I  know  of  no  more  au¬ 
thoritative  studv  of  department 
store  operations  than  the  afore¬ 
said  M.O.R. 

“There  is,  however,  one  of  the 
scores  of  toy  department  figures  iu 
the  M.O.R.  which  I  ipiestion,  viz., 
the  Profit  Or  Loss  figure.  .\  loss 
of  1%  is  shown.  This  for  the  typi¬ 
cal  department  store— doing  be- 
tAveen  .5500,000  and  more  than  50 
millions.  Perhaps  I  can  show  you 
that  that  loss  should  be  corrected 
to  read:  Profit,  5%.  Interested? 


Typical 

Typical 

Stort, 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Toy  Dtpt. 

ALL  Depts. 

•Administrative,  %  to  sales . 

7.1 

7.4 

Fixed  Plant  &  Equip.  Cost  %  to  sales . 

4.3 

4.8 

Total  occupanev  %  to  sales  . 

7.8 

7.6 

Newspaper  costs,  %  to  sales  . 

3.2 

3.3 

Total  publicity,  %  to  sales  . 

5.5 

5.2 

Buying,  %  to  sales  . 

3.8 

4.3 

Salespeople’s  salaries,  %  to  sales  . 

8.0 

6.6 

General  selling  expense,  %  to  sales  . 

2.7 

2.3 

Delivery  expense,  %  to  sales . 

2.7 

1.4 

Total  selling,  %  to  sales  . 

13.8 

10.6 

Total  operating  expense,  %  to  sales  . 

37.8 

35.1 

Then  follow'  me  for  a  moment.  I 
shall  refer  to  M.O.R.  and  to  the 
companion  report,  also  the  work 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  issued 
in  August  1940  with  the  title  .Sea¬ 
sonal  Distribution  of  .Sales— Plus. 

“The  two  reports  show  that,  in 
the  typical  department  store,  vol¬ 
ume  of  toy  department  (Sales  Per¬ 
cent  to  Total  Store)  is  1.1%.  For 
convenience,  let’s  set  that  dollar 
volume  at  $1,000,000.  That  makes 
toy  volume  $11,000.  Next  put 
down  M.O.R.’s  calculation  of  toy 
department  annual  loss.  That’s 
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I-  ,  .  '»!  SI  10. 

■‘Now  we  look  at  Rent  (  Total 
Odupaiuy  ‘’j,  t(»  Sales)  ami  liiul 
tlie  limit e  wiveii  is  So  our 

upiial  tov  tle|)artmeut  sjH'iuls 
Ssr»H  lor  rent.  Look  now  in  the 
tolmnii,  ‘.\tlininistrative  to 

Sales’.  The  limire,  accordinif  to 
M.O.R..  is  ami  .Administra¬ 

tive  is  made  iip  oi  otherwise  un- 
t  lassilied  overhead  expenses.  e\ery- 
thiiiu;  from  the  salarv  ol  the  store’s 
president  and  (ontroller.  to  lemd 
expenses,  salaries  ol  adjustment 


department  ‘tracers’,  ami  so  on. 
Toy  department’s  share  of  .Admin¬ 
istrative,  at  7.1‘'(,,  is  $781. 


“Here’s  a  recap: 

Store  volume  . $l.(KHt.(HK) 

Toy  Dej>artnieiit  volume..  ll.(KK) 

■Annual  loss  liy  toy  (lei>t.. . .  110 

Toy  Department  rent .  S58 

Toy  Department  share  of 

administrative  e.xpenses . .  781 


Toys  Pay  Rent,  etc. 

“Let’s  agree,  for  the  moment, 
that  the  tov  department  loses  Slid 
a  vear.  Ohserve  though  that  it 


helps  support  the  store  by  contri¬ 
buting  Slbdd  worth  of  rent  and 
administrative  charges  ($858  plus 
8781).  Now  the  total  rent  of  the 
store  is  a  lixed  charge,  so  that  the 
8858  should  be  a  welcome  contri¬ 
bution.  Especially  consider  that  a 
number  ol  departments  ol  the 
store  Imd  the  Cihristmas  months 
prettv  slow  going.  Thus  Mechani¬ 
cal  Relrigeration,  according  to 
M.O.R.,  in  the  ivpical  store  tloes 
worse  in  November-December  than 
in  anv  other  two  months  of  the 


Postage  Rate  on  Books  Slashed — What  About  Toys? 


TN  1‘.I39  the  T’nitetl  States  Post  Olfue  Dejiart- 

ment  reduced  the  prevailing  rate  on  books. 
That  rate  was  7  cents  for  the  first  ponnd.  It  was 
<nt  to  li/o  cents,  a  figure  far  from  sufheient  to 
(()\er  the  cost  of  transporting  such  merchamlise. 
(What,  it  occurs,  would  [ames  Fargo  say  to  a 
height  rate  ol  1  l/o  cents  a  mile.  Boston  to  San 
Tram  istor— a  rate  dSLo  cents  a  ponml  less  than 
his  W’ells-Fargo  pony  express  used  to  char<>(.*!) 

Spend  Millions,  Save  Billions 

A  friend  of  ours  whose  chief  interest  is  in  toys 
argues  that  since  authorities  agree  that  toys  are 
cxen  more  educational  than  books,  it  would  be 
good  business  to  encourage  toy  transportation 
and  distribution  bv  granting  a  prelerential  post¬ 
age  rate,  just  as  with  books.  Such  a  step  would 
he  etonomy,  not  extravagance,  he  is  convinced. 
“Forget  sentiment”  .  .  .  he  urges,  “looking  at 
the  proposal  onlv  from  the  dollar  standpoint: 
it  is  incontestable  that  American  taxpavers,  bv 
spending  several  millions  to  aitl  toy  distribu¬ 
tion,  will  save  many  billions  on  crime!”  But 
here  is  his  jnoposal,  as  our  contributor  out¬ 
lines  it: 

“Obviously  there  has  been  little  or  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  book  rate  which  went  into  effect 
tentatively  last  year  and  was  confirmed  this  year. 
Fortunately  the  Post  (Office  Department  doesn’t 
have  to  show  a  profit  from  operations.  Look 
over  its  reports  for  the  past  half-century  or  so 
and  you  find  that  one  year  it  lost  $5,000,000, 
another  year  $100,000,000— even  $150,000,000. 
F'or  the  year  1860  its  expenditures,  indeed,  were 
double  its  income!  I  recall  here  that  the  recently 
resigned  Postmaster  General  staled  in  the  course 
of  his  farewell  address  to  the  press  that  under 
his  administration  the  department  had  climbed 


out  of  the  red  for  the  Inst  lime  in  main  tlecades. 

“  ‘W'hy  dill  the  Governmeni  reihice  the  rale  on 
booksi^  I  asked  a  post  olfue  clerk  this  morning. 
For  all  I  know  he  is  a  Republican,  but  he  re¬ 
plied  |>romptly  ami  with  a])parent  coiniction: 

’  The  President  approved  the  rale  because  he  re¬ 
gards  books  as  edmalional  material  and  believes 
that  their  distribution  should  be  made  easier  ’ 

.  .  .  To  promote  undersianding  and  advance  the 
|)ublic  welfare,  eh?  Fine.  But  why  not,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  give  to\s  the 
same  boost? 

“It  is  ipiite  generally  agreed  bv  anlhorities  on 
child  psychology  that  only  his  parents  and  per¬ 
haps  his  school  have  more  inihience  in  shaj)- 
ing  a  child’s  life  than  ha\e  his  toys.  It  is  also 
agreed  by  authorities  on  iriminology  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  criminal  offenses  are 
committed  by  men  and  women  who,  since 
adolescence,  have  been  involved  with  the  law. 
.America’s  yetirly  crime  bill  of  a  billion  or  so  can 
with  reason  be  blamed  on  our  yawning  fumbles 
with  the  fact  that  truly  ‘the  ihild  is  father  of 
the  man’  ”. 

All  Toys  Educational 

“No  one  will  dispute  the  classification  of 
books  as  ‘educational  material’.  But  so  are  toys. 
Not  merely  some  toys.  All  tovs— 100%  of  them! 

“Like  schools  and  books,  toys  are  immeasur¬ 
ably  powerful  in  shaping  the  life  of  our  popu¬ 
lace.  We  have  seen  fit  to  do  well  by  schools  and 
books.  Now,  after  all  these  years,  let’s  take  care 
of  that  other  great  character-molding  instru¬ 
ment,  the  toy.  Toys,  tools  for  career-carving! 
More  powerful  instruments  even  than  books. 
Let’s  reduce  the  postage  rate  on  toys  from  the 
present  7  cents  a  pound  to  1(4  cents  a  poundl” 
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year;  for  in  Novenil)er  Mechanical 
Refrigeration  does  but  3.7%  of  its 
year’s  business  and  in  December 
4.3%,  very  strong  contrast  to  its 
March  to  .August  volume,  wliich 
runs  10%  to  15%  each  month. 
Similarly  the  Millinery  department 
is  draggy  during  the  close  of  the 
year.  No  need  to  give  further 
illustration  or  to  explain  in  detail 
why  I  think  a  store  is  lucky  if  it 
has  a  toy  department  which,  in¬ 
variably  busy  as  the  dickens  at 
Christmas,  ‘subleases’,  so  to  speak, 
areas  throughout  the  store  which 
for  the  moment  have  relatively 
little  value  to  the  departments  that 
surrender  that  space.  .  .  .  (Before  I 
go  any  further,  maybe  you'll  agree 
that  even  if  the  typical  store  loses 
slightly  through  the  operation  of 
its  toy  department,  it  would  lose 
more,  much  more,  in  dollars  as 
well  as  prestige  and  goodwill,  if  it 
discontinued  its  toy  departmetit.) 

“So  much  for  the  S858  rent  paid 
bv  the  toy  department.  Now  for 
the  S781  of  .Administrative  ex¬ 
penses:  Sup])ose  the  tov  depart¬ 
ment  closed  u|)  for  a  vear.  Would 
the  store  save  that  S781?  No.  Only 
part  of  it.  -Sav  40",,  of  S781.  For 
the  .S781  is  a  contribution  to  over¬ 
head,  to  the  salaries  paid  to  many 
executives,  from  adjustment  tracer 
all  the  way  up  to  store  president, 
and  to  miscellaneous  expenses. 

“.So,  going  back,  we  have  again: 


Toy  Department  rent  .  $858 

Toy  Department  administrative  781 

Total .  $1649 


“Now  let’s  redtice  those  figures 
to  provide  a  comfortable  margitt 
for  error.  I’ll  be  liberal.  I’ll  re¬ 
duce  them  .SI 000— to  .S()49,  a  cut  of 
f»0  percent!  Now  will  you,  etpially 
liberal,  forget  about  the  .SI  10  loss? 

Indiract  Profits  Undonioblo 

“Now,  in  a  sitigle  paragraph, 
allusion  to  the  tremendous  indirect 
proht  that  accrues  to  a  department 
store  through  the  operation  of  a 
toy  department.  .Ask  ten  people 
what  they  first  remember  of  the 
department  stores  they  have  visited 
during  the  past  20  years  or  so.  It’s 
an  axiom  of  retailing  that  half  of 
them  will  tell  you:  ‘Its  toy  de¬ 
partment!’  What  adult  will  ever 
forget  the  stupendous  toy  promo¬ 
tions,  parades,  Santa  Claus  alight¬ 


ing  from  an  airplane,  and  other 
Great  Events  of  his  or  her  child¬ 
hood?  riien  consider  also  that  the 
toy  tlepartment  is  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  of  a  small,  compact,  relatively 
colorless  department  situated  just 
to  the  right  of  the  store’s  entrance. 

.A  store  advertises  umbrellas  atid 
sells:  umbrellas.  It  advertises  toys 
and  sells  as  a  result:  toys  plus 
hosiery,  furniture,  tlomestics,  lamp¬ 
shades  and  men’s  hats.  You  know 
what  I’m  drivitig  at:  the  toy  de¬ 
partment  is  a  great  sprawl itig  de¬ 
partment  located  oti  the  lifth  or 
eighth  floors,  with  tables  during 
the  store’s  busiest  month  in  the 
basement,  on  the  main  floor,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  store.  So  a  toy 
ad  brings  traffic  to  many  depart¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Indirectly,  then  toys 
bring  sizable  profits  to  a  store.  .A 
statistical  report  like  M.O.R.  can¬ 
not  take  into  account  such  incal¬ 
culable  profits,  lint  store  manage¬ 
ment  should,  riiev  should  studv 
the  whole  truth,  all  the  facts,  even 
though  such  facts  cauuot  be  ic- 

Facts  from 

WE  asked  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  to  contribute  sugges¬ 
tions  that  might  ititerest  readers  of 
this  handbook.  From  a  well-known 
toy  manufacturer  come  these  frank 
words: 

“It  may  be  beside  the  point  to 
state  that  from  our  viewpoint,  we 
would  like  to  see  a  better  control 
of  tov  buving  \ested  in  the  toy 
buyer.  Iti  most  retail  establish- 
metits  today  the  toy  buyer  is  a 
creature  to  be  pitied.  The  mer- 
chattdise  manager  and  the  control¬ 
ler  cut  his  stock  requirements  to 
the  bone  and  expect  a  quota  out 
of  all  proportion  to  his  potentials. 
The  ordinary  toy  buyer  has  become 
a  yes-man.  His  initiative  and  in¬ 
genuity  has  been  sajtped  bv  the 
ititerminable  red-tape  routine  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  an  orefer  initialed. 

“The  first  statement  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  paragraph  is  the  major  pre¬ 
mise  in  the  next  observation.  If 
the  tov  manager  is  not  a  big 
enough  man  to  be  in  control  of 
his  department,  what  can  lie  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  clerks  who  wotk  for 
liim?  In  other  departments  of  a 
large  establishment,  clerks  are 
scluKtled  in  all  the  fine  points  of 


duced  to  figures,  decimals  and  per¬ 
centages.  (In  passing,  some  halt- 
billion-dollar  corporations  carry 
their  good  will  at  $1.  And  stores 
doing  all  the  way  from  10  millions 
to  100  millions  set  down  that  good 
will  item  in  their  annual  report  at 
5  or  10  millions,  or  again  at  §1. 
So  you  won’t  deny  that  some  fac¬ 
tors  of  storekeepitig  are  incalcu¬ 
lable.) 

“1*.  S.  Suppose  you  think  my 
conclusions  ill-founded;  glance 
down,  then,  the  ‘Profit  or  Loss’ 
column  which  indicates  that  the 
average  toy  department  lost  1.1% 
in  1939.  You  will  find  then  many 
other  departments  were  in  the  red 
—no  fewer  than  25  of  them,  includ¬ 
ing  Women’s  and  Misses  Dresses. 
Homefurnishings,  Girls’  Wear, 
Electric  .Appliances,  Gift  Shop, 
and  a  score  of  others.  Many  of 
those  25  departments  lost  3%,  6%, 
8%.  even  16%.  So  if  the  tov  de¬ 
partment,  measured  with  the  same 
vardstick.  lost  l.!.*^,  then  vou’ll 
agree  it  did  not  do  so  badily.” 

the  Factory 

the  items  they  handle  in  that  de¬ 
partment.  In  the  toy  department 
it  is  quite  rare  to  find  a  clerk  who 
can  put  his  or  her  heart  into  the 
sale  of  tovs.  Why  do  specialized 
tov  shops  tlo  a  good  job  of  retail¬ 
ing  tovs?  The  reason  is  self-evi¬ 
dent.  The  salespersons  know  their 
merchandise! 

“The  observations  may  be  ir¬ 
relevant  for  actual  incorporation 
in  atiy  toy  study  and  we  are  not 
presumptuous  when  we  would  be¬ 
lieve  they  merit  such  incorpora¬ 
tion.  However,  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  point  of  view,  the  efficiency 
of  the  toy  department  is  all-essen¬ 
tial.  It  is  the  keystone  in  anv  toy 
merchandising  program. 

“In  those  retail  establishments 
that  maintain  a  year-round  tov  de¬ 
partment.  it  will  be  found  profit¬ 
able  to  have  that  department 
placed  near  the  cashier’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Many  a  customer  paying  an 
account,  exchanging  merchandise 
or  seeking  adjustment  has  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  some  plavthing  for  the 
child  or  children  of  the  house! 
This  is  not  an  original  thought  but 
nevertheless  in  our  judgment  it 
has  merit.” 
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M(U4^titcMt-aKjA-  VaJUedf  SeUUui 

— Chain  Stores  Superior  To  Department  Stores  In  Con-  ' 
vincing  Consumer  That  Toys  Are  Always  In  Season. 


The  typical  department  store— 
with  toy  volume  liarely  more 
than  1%  of  its  years  sales— does 
approximately  two-thirds  of  its 
tov  business  in  December.  I'he  re¬ 
maining  one-third  of  its  toy  vol¬ 
ume  is  necessarily  spread  over  1 1 
months.  The  typical  chain  store— 
Avith  toy  volume  running  up  to 
-1®(,— reverses  the  ratio:  barely  more 
than  one-third  of  its  toys  are  sold 
in  December,  leaving  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  remaining 
eleven  months. 

Here  is  the  story  in  two  columns 
of  comparative  ligures.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  those  ligures  we  haAe  made 
trifling  deviations  from  those  ap- 
|Haring  in  published  reports,  sim¬ 
ply  so  that  readers  may  grasp  the 
situation  with  greater  ease: 


Deportment 

Chain 

Stores 

Stores 

January 

VAVc 

37c 

February 

3 

.March 

2 

6 

■April 

2/2 

11 

.May 

2K’ 

5 

June 

2/2 

6 

July 

2'/^ 

5 

■AURUSt 

2»/^ 

6 

•September 

2 

5 

(  k'tober 

3 

7 

November 

UA 

8 

I  )eceml)er 

64 

35 

1007c 

1007r 

Before  asking  ourselves  why  this 
difference  in  spread,  let’s  glance  at 
the  two  columns  for  a  moment. 
First  the  chain  stores:  January  is 
less  than  10%  as  good  as  December. 
February  just  as  bad.  But  .March 
volume  is  double  that  of  F'chruary. 
.\nd  .April  almost  doubles  .March. 
May  slips  way  down— less  than  half 
of  .April’s  sales.  \ow  tve  take  the 
Mav  figure  and  combine  it  with 
the  ensuing  six  months’  volume. 
The  average  for  those  seven 
months,  .May  through  November, 
is  exactly  6%.  Then  w'e  find  De¬ 
cember  has  35%— almost  equal  to 
the  sales  made  in  the  six  months 


immediately  preceding:  37“^  .  .  . 
Finally,  the  most  interesting  figure 
of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  .April  vol¬ 
ume,  almost  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  any  of  the  other  months  during 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  sear. 
■April,  of  course,  is  usually  the 
Easter  month. 

January,  On*  Fortioth 
of  D*c«mb«r 

Now  for  the  department  store 
toluinn,  which  reveals  a  far  more 
extraordinary  situation  than  the 
chain  stores’  toy-sales-liy-months: 
First  note  that  January  sales  are 
aljout  one-fortieth  of  December 
solume.  Ditto  for  Februarv.  Little 
gain  is  made  l)y  the  eight  months 
that  follow!  ITue,  by  the  time  the 
tenth  month,'  October,  is  reached 
the  figure  set  in  January,  and  dup¬ 
licated  in  February,  is  tloubled. 
Btit.  at  that,  October  registers  a 
solume  less  than  one-tsventieth  as 
large  as  Decent fier’s!  Notably  the 
department  stores  make  no  great 
gain  in  .April,  svhich  the  chain 
stores,  aided  by  B’rer  Rabltit.  base 
made  such  an  outstanding  month, 
bigger  even  than  their  Nos  ember 
toy  solume. 

Obviousiv.  hosv’ever,  as  suggested 
at  the  start,  tfie  diain  stores  do  a 
much  better  jolt  than  department 
stores  svhen  it  comes  to  distributing 
toy  volume  through  the  year,  for 
they  spread  tsvo-thirds  of  their 
annual  solume  oser  11  months  of 
the  sear,  svhile  the  department 
stores  crowd  tsvo-thirds  of  their 
total  solume  into  the  single  month 
of  December.  Why  this  marked 
difference  in. spread? 

,A  very  obvious  reason  is  that 
in  the  chain  stores  toys  are  dis¬ 
played  on  the  main  floor.  Uninter¬ 
rupted  contact  svith  a  sizable  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  toy  customers  thus 
gives  chain  stores  an  uninterrupted 
opportunity  to  measure  customer 
interest  in  toys.  By  increasing  their 
spread  of  sales  the  chain  stores 
have  been  led  to  broaden  their 


stocks,  have  succeeded  in  increas¬ 
ing  their  toy  volume,  have  taken 
definite  steps  toward  selling-toys- 
every-day-in-the  year. 

Department  stores  find  obstacles 
in  their  attempt  to  make  toy  sell¬ 
ing  a  year-round  business.  Toys 
are  usually  displayed  on  one  of 
their  upper  fl(X)rs;  none  on  the 
main  floor,  beyond  a  table  or  so 
noss’  and  then.  During  recent 
sears  department  stores  have 
leaned  more  and  more  toward  a 
promotional  policy  throughout  the 
store.  Fhey  Iniy  nesvspapcr  space 
for  the  tov  department  only  one 
month  in  the  year— Decemljer. 
They  continue  to  base  toy  promo¬ 
tion  on  last  year’s  figures  and  so 
their  December  toy  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  soar  to  the  clouds,  and 
then  descrilses  a  parabola,  for  its 
Januarv  solume  is  attached  to  the 
nose  of  a  time  l)omb  buried  in  the 
cellar,  tliere  to  remain  practically 
undisturbed  for  many  motiths,  as 
the  statistics  sve  have  presented  in¬ 
dicate. 

Ves.  the  department  store  svith  a 
jjlanned,  12-months  program  for 
toy  merchandising  is  something  of 
a  svhite  blackbird.  Vet  it  is  said 
that  parents  and  scImm)!  systems 
are  pathetically  eager  for  expert 
leadership  and  help,  and  a  store 
ran  gain  Isy  supplying  that.  It  can 
l)uild  a  profital)le  toy  department 
that  svill  be  helpful  to  infants’  and 
children’s  departments  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  selling  divisions. 

But  a  plan,  a  long-term  plan 
svith  some  quality  of  permanence, 
is  necessary  if  department  stores 
are  to  bring  their  toy  departments 
out  of  the  cellar  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year. 

Year*round  Toy  Selling  Program 

Toys  are  no  longer  gimcrack 
novelties  that  are  tossed  into  the 
ash-bin  a  fesv  sveeks  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  Intelligent  parents  appreciate 
that  child  psychologists  are  right 
svhen  they  assert  that  toys  are  in 
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ii(»  sense  <>l  the  wortl  wltai  the  ilic- 
tionary  defines  them  as;  knitk- 
knacks,  amusing  trifles.  Nor  is 
money  spent  tor  to\s  an  imnetes- 
sary  e\|>endittire  lor  liixnries.  For 
toys  are  an  important  part  of  (lie 
mold  that  shapes  a  thild's  lile. 
.\re  toys  mtuh  less  nec;essary  to 
human  life  and  happiness  than  are 
food,  shelter  anil  clothingr 

Main  industries  are  seeking  to 
le\el  out  the  peaks  and  vallevs 
whiih  iharaiteri/e  their  graph  ol 
disirihntion.  Cionsider  that  most 
toys  are  still  ptnihased  at  Cihrist- 
mas  anil  Easter,  two  religions  holi- 
da\s.  Similarly  with  snih  menlian- 
dise  as  lish,  whiih  in  (his  and 
liuropean  lountries.  is  ptnihased 
for  lonsmnption  on  Friihn,  he- 
laiise  ol  a  religious  heliel  to  which 
countless  millions  lirmly  adhere, 
((list  in  passing,  the  I’.  S.  Unreau 
ol  Fisheries  has  given  us  ligures 
over  the  phone  inilicaiing  that 
markets  in  all  coastal  cities  ol  the 
louniry  receive  hy  tar  the  hugest 
shipments  on  Monday.  Fish  deal¬ 
ers,  like  toy  dealers,  are  not  en¬ 
deavoring  to  distract  the  puhlic's 
attention  Iroin  days  recognized  hy 
various  churches,  hut  recenllv  thev 
began  a  concerteil  endeaior  to  sell 
lish  every  ilay  in  e\ery  week;  they 
recognize  that  F'riilay  is  fish  day 
hut  they’d  like  to  ha\e  you  know 
that  the  freshest  fish  come  into  the 
market  on  .Monday,  when  the  fisher¬ 
men  deposit  their  weekend  hauls.) 

W'hen  we  consider  that  hv  the 
time  midsummer  comes  mauv  toys 
are  broken  or  outgrown,  or  no 
longer  suited  to  the  child’s  ever- 
widening  mental  horizon,  but  that 
there  is  relatively  little  endeavor  to 
replace  them,  it  would  seem  that 
parents  and  retailers  alike  look  at 
toys  as  people  of  the  Victorian  Age 
used  to  look  at  a  bath-tub;  For 
Occasional  or  Emergenev  Use  Only. 

.\  ilepartment  store  cannot  exist, 
cannot  j)erform  its  multiplicity  of 
public  services,  unless  most  of  its 
departments  sing  for  their  supper. 
■Store  owners  naturallv  displav  onlv 
a  mild  interest  in  departments 
that  pay  no  direct,  calculable  prof¬ 
it,  but  instead  can  justifv  their 
existence  only  because  their  spon¬ 
sors  speak  glowingly  of  their 
proven  ability  to  increase  store 
traffic,  prestige  and  goodwill.  Manv 
toy  departments  make  monev  for 
their  stores;  few  will  question  the 


truth  ol  our  suggestion  that  all  ol 
those  profit-paying  toy  departments 
have  a  \ear-round  program.  It  can 
be  taken  for  granted  also  that 
iiionei -losing  toy  ilepartmeiits  nia\ 
be  noisy  at  Uhrislmas-lime,  but 
the\  are  lomblike  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Even  the  least  profitable  toy  de- 
partuienis  are  unquestionably 
profitable  during  December.  .So 
what  is  the  irii.x  of  our  toy  prob¬ 
lem-  Is  selliug-lovs-e\ei  y-ilay-in- 
the  vear  comparable  to  tiving  to 
sell  iie  to  Eskimos?  Not  at  all,  lor 
(o\s  are  \ery-uiuch-wantetl  nier- 
chandise  during  one  of  the  12 
months.  Fhe  tov  industry  is  not 
therefore  laceil  with  an  icc-lo- 
FNkinio  problem,  but,  if  the  reailer 
will  permit  another  piscatorial 
parallel,  the  probletn  is  to  itiiluce 
Ibitishers  who  are  for  the  most 
part  wilil  about  kippers  as  a 
Inralifdst  dish,  to  regaril  them  as 
suitable  for  other  meals  as  well. 

Geography's  Influence 
on  Monthly  Soles 

Hv  consulting  “.Seasonal  Distri¬ 
bution  of  .Sales”,  a  statistical  study 
published  by  the  Uontrollers’  (am- 
gress  of  N’RD(i.\  in  .August  1910. 
we  can  prepare  an  interesting 
tabulation  indicating  comparative 
monthlv  toy  sales  in  the  12  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  districts  of  the  coun- 
trv.  We  shall  restrict  oursehes  to 
the  months  of  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  -And,  just  as  in  golf  the 
man  with  the  lowest  score  wins, 
so  we  shall  give  first  place  in  dis¬ 
tribution  of  volume  to  .San  Fran¬ 
cisco  stoies  because  they  did  70.9% 
ol  their  1939  business  in  Novem- 


ber-December, 

and 

last 

place  in 

our  comparison  goes  to 

(diicago. 

whose  stores 

did 

88.2% 

of  the 

vear’s  volume 

ihiring  the 

last  two 

months. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Total 

San  Francisco 

13.5% 

57.4%  70.9% 

St.  Louis 

15.0 

57.7 

72.7 

Kansas  City 

11.7 

61.4 

73.1 

New  A'ork 

11.3 

63.f) 

74.9 

Cleveland 

13.3 

63.3 

76.6 

Minneapolis 

Q.O 

67.7 

76.7 

Boston 

8.2 

69.2 

77.4 

Dallas 

16.2 

63  8 

80.0 

.Atlanta 

21.2 

59.5 

80.7 

Richmond 

15.9 

65.f) 

81.5 

Philadelphia 

13.9 

71.2 

85.1 

Chicago 

14.3 

63.9 

88.2 

IVe  shall  refrain 

from 

attempt- 

ing  to  interpret 

the 

foregoing 

tabulation. 

Superficially 

consid- 

ereil,  the  figures  indicate  that  the 
stores  in,  or  near,  the  cities  at  the 
top  ol  the  list  are  doing  a  muih 
better  job  of  selling-ioys-e\ery-day- 
in-the-year  than  are  stores  at  the 
loot  of  the  list.  Hut  there  are  suili 
factors  as  dilferetices  in  climate  to 
be  consiilereil.  .Vpparetilh  how¬ 
ever,  although  climatic  dillerences 
;ire  an  important  factor  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  ol  main  sorts  of  merchaiiilise, 
climate  iloes  not  explain  seasonal 
distribution  ol  toy  sales. 

Retailers'  Response 

Replying  to  our  question,  “(;;ui 
io\s  be  sold  12  months  a  xear?” 
a  retailer  whose  toy  ilepartment  is 
reputed  to  ilo  about  3%  ol  his 
store’s  total  \olunie,  writes; 

"From  some  ol  the  reports  we 
ha\e  received  from  our  biniiig 
olfice  in  New  York,  w'e  have  been 
told  that  our  store  does  a  greater 
toy  \olunie  than  any  store  in  our 
group,  in  proportion  to  total  store 
\olume.  W’e  promote  toys  twelve 
months  a  year  and  we  find  that  it 
is  not  only  a  profitable  promotion 
but  one  which  helps  build  good 
will  for  the  store  and  helps  to 
satisfy  the  thousands  of  our  patrons 
in  obtaining  games,  wheelgoods, 
books,  toys  for  their  children 
throughout  the  year. 

“It  is  rather  itnusual  in  small 
towns  for  people  to  be  able  to  se- 
iiire  toys  for  their  children  in  their 
own  locality.  We  have  found  that 
in  many  instances  it  w’as  necessary 
for  people  of  such  a  community 
to  go  to  a  larger  town  to  get  toys 
they  require,  especially  for  large 
and  complete  selections  twelve 
months  a  year.  We  have  ileteloped 
our  toy  department  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years  and,  as  a  result,  totlav 
we  are  enjoying  the  patronage  of 
thousands  of  adults  who  purchased 
toys  here  when  they  were  children, 
and  today  their  children  are  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
parents,  and  these  children  w'ill 
eventually  become  our  preferred 
and  \alued  patrons.” 

(Euitor’s  Non— The  Inning 
group  referreil  to  is  made  up  f>f 
about  125  stores.  Our  contribu¬ 
tor’s  allusion  to  “small  towns” 
makes  ailvisable  the  explanation 
that  his  store  is  not  far  from  sev¬ 
eral  cities  of  a  million  or  more. 
His  town  has  a  population  of 
about  125.000.) 
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— Advertisement. 


What  To  Tell  Customers 
in  Selling  Erector — American  Flyer  Trains 
— Gilbert  Chemistry  Sets — and  Other  Gilbert  Toys 


Quick-selling  points,  especially  prepared  for  retail  sales  people 


ERECTOR 

General— tiector  is  tlie  world’s 
most  popular,  largest  selling  ton- 
struiiion  toy.  Only  Erector  makes 
the  square  girder,  essential  lor 
sturdy  model  building.  .\n  Erector 
set  is  the  equivalent  in  play  value 
of  a  dozen  ordinary  tovs.  because 
it  l)uilds  so  many  models. 

No.  4V2  Set— Powerlid  mechanical 
motor  requires  no  Itatteries,  wires 
or  transformer.  Eour  l)ig  red 
wheels  and  other  structural  parts 
l)uild  motor  trucks,  cranes,  eleva¬ 
tor.  lift  luidge;  many  other  tnodels. 
No.  6V2  Set— Electi  ic  motor  oper¬ 
ates  on  110  \’olt  .\.  C;.  current  and 
makes  set  ideal  for  building  ex- 
cititig  action  motlels  such  as  air¬ 
plane  ride,  tvindmill  pump,  pile 
(Iriter  anti  tnany  others. 

No.  IVi  Set— 110  \’olt  electric 
engine  has  gear  shift  and  operates 
two  movements,  each  of  which  can 
be  independently  stopped,  started 
or  reversed.  Contains  gleaming 
boiler  shell  and  many  parts.  Builds 
all  types  of  steam  engines,  der¬ 
ricks  and  dozens  of  other  models. 
No.  8V2  Set— Nationally  Adver¬ 
tised  —  .\n  .Ml-Electric  Erector. 
Has  110  Volt  reversing  electric 
engine  with  autoniobile-tvpe  gear 
shift— whistle— electric  lights— elec¬ 
tro  magnet.  15  pounds  of  parts. 
Builds  giant  Ferris  wheel,  bascule 
bridge,  magnetic  crane  and  over 
100  other  models. 

No.  9V2  Set — Nationally  Adver¬ 
tised— Builds  realistic  working  re¬ 
plica  of  parachute  drop,  the  most 
spectacular  Erector  model  ever 
developed.  Contains  all  Erector 
electric  features:  whistle,  reversing 
engine,  lights,  electromagnet. 

GILBERT  CHEMISTRY  SETS 

General- More  boys  have  won 
fame  and  big  awards  with  Gilbert 
Chemistry  .Sets  than  any  other 
kind— proof  thev  are  more  scientific. 
No.  6  Set — Nationally  Advertised 
A  double  feature  set:  combina¬ 
tion  chemistry  lab  and  glass  blow¬ 
ing  outfit.  Contains  f)3  pieces  of 
th.emicals  and  apparatus.  5  feet  of 
lest  tube  racks  and  shelf  room. 
Bovs  can  turn  a  lemon  into  an 
electric  cell,  write  messages  in  fire 
ink  and  perform  hundreds  of  other 
spectacular  experiments. 


Formula  for  Bottor  Toy  Profits 

First,  give  fast-selling,  higher-priced  toys  front  and  center  locations.  Second, 
display  actual  working  models.  Third,  read  this  article  and  have  all  important 
sales  points  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue. 


GILBERT 

MICROSCOPE  SETS 

General- .Ml  sets  with  Polarizing 
scope  and  electrically  illuminated 
except  No.  1.  File  Polarizer  vivid¬ 
ly  brings  out  colors  never  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Bits  of  mineral, 
natural  fibres,  layers  of  cellophane 
and  other  specimens  blaze  forth 
under  Polarized  light  in  gorgeous 
and  startling  colors. 

GILBERT 

AMERICAN  FLYER  TRAINS 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 

General— (dlbert  American  Flyer 
is  the  most  complete  line  of  scale 
model  trains  and  eejuipment  ever 
developed.  New  3/16"  scale  loco¬ 
motives  and  cars  are  built  to  scale 
from  actual  railroad  blueprints 
and  measure  3/16"  for  every  foot 
of  real  train  length,  height  and 
width.  Fhev  are  so  realistic  in 
every  detail  that  movies  of  them 
look  like  real  trains  in  action. 
■  Mso,  thev  are  the  largest  scale 
tnodels  that  can  be  operated  on  “0” 
gauge  track  of  10"  diameter  with¬ 
out  danger  of  derailment.  Every 
train  with  remote  control;  auto¬ 
matic  coupling  and  uncoupling. 
Special  Train  Features — (Refer  to 
latest  .American  Flyer  catalog  and 
make  sure  you  know  which  sets 
have  each  feature.)  Remote  con¬ 
trol  .  .  .  electrical  uncoupling  .  .  . 


I  Form  drive  locomotive,  an  ex¬ 
pensive  train  feature  now  in  popu¬ 
lar  priced  trains  for  first  time. 
Worm  drive  permits  more  even 
and  powerful  pull,  quieter  opera¬ 
tion,  more  accurate  control  from 
slow  crawl  to  high  speed  .  .  . 

Lucite  electric  headlight  .  .  .  Die- 
cast  locomotive  and  cars  .  .  ,  Re¬ 
mote  directional  control  locomo¬ 
tive  that  banishes  jiggling  back 
and  forth  after  stops. 

Special  Equipment — (Be  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  all  items  carried 
in  your  store.)  Whistling  baggage 
car,  newest  development  in  remote 
control  direct-from-train  whistling 
.  .  .  Lucite  block  signal  system, 
built  to  scale— automatically  stops 
and  starts  trains— flashes  red  and 
green,  just  like  real  .  .  .  Illumi¬ 
nated  billboard  le/nsf/e— blows  au¬ 
tomatically  or  by  remote  control 
.  .  .  Talking  railroad  station  that 
automatically  stops  train— produces 
true-to-life  sound  effects  of  central 
station— then  starts  train  again  .  .  . 
F.lectromatic  crane  that  loads  and 
unloads  metal  by  remote  control 
.  .  .  nexv  "Safety  First”  transformers. 


im'gJ  Iv'l*'  more  complete 

sales  information 
send  for  these  two  kits:  .American 
Flyer  Demonstrator’s  Kit:  Erector 
Demonstrator’s  Kit.  Please  specify 
which  kits  are  desired.  The  .A.  C. 
Gilbert  Oimpany,  624  Erector 
Stpiare,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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One  of  History’s  Great  Letters— To  a  Child 
About  Christmas 


Few  newspaper  editorials  live 
longer  than  a  day  or  two.  All 
the  more  notable  therefore  is  the 
work  of  Francis  Pharcellus  Church, 
staff  member  of  The  \ew  York 
Sun  in  whose  columns  appeared, 
on  September  21,  1897,  a  piece 
alx>ut  the  patron  saint  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  is  now  nearly  a 
half-century  old  but  still  going 
strong. 

Church  bristled  and  pooh- 
poohed  at  the  subject  when 
Edward  Page  Mitchell,  managing 


editor  of  the  Sun  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  editorial  writer  of  his 
generation,  suggested  that  he  write 
a  reply  to  Virginia  O’Hanlon,  a 
child  of  eight  who  was  curious 
about  .Santa  Claus,  lint  Church 
t(K)k  the  letter  and  turned  with  an 
“air  of  resignation  to  his  desk”, 
Mitchell  reported  many  years 
later.  In  a  short  time  he  had  “pro¬ 
duced  the  article  which  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  reprinted,  as  the  classic 
expression  of  Christmas  sentiment, 
more  millions  of  times  than  any 


other  newspa{>er  article  ever  writ¬ 
ten  by  atiy  newspaper  writer  in 
any  language.”  (Church,  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  in  1839,  died  in 
.New  York  City  in  1906) . 

Certainly  it  seems  appropriate 
that,  with  the  kind  consent  of  the 
Sun,  we  should  reproduce  in  this 
handbook  on  toys  Church’s  imper¬ 
ishable  words.  That  we  have  yet 
to  see  a  toy  department  utilize 
Church’s  essay  iti  any  way  whatso¬ 
ever,  is  a  fact  that  vve  set  down 
without  commetit. 


Is  There  a  Santa  Claus? 


VyZ  E  take  pleasure  in  answering  at  once  and 
thus  prominently  the  communication  be¬ 
low,  expressing  at  the  same  time  our  great 
gratilication  that  its  faithful  author  is  numbered 
among  the  friends  of  rtti.  Sun: 

Dkar  Editor— 1  am  8  years  old. 

•Some  of  my  little  friends  say  there  is 
tio  Santa  Claus. 

Papa  says  “If  you  see  it  in  Fue  Sun 
it’s  so.” 

Please  tell  me  the  iiuili,  is  there  a 
Santa  Claus.? 

\'|R(;LNIA  O’H.ANt.ON. 

II,')  West  Ninety-fifth  street. 

Virginia,  your  little  friends  are  wrong.  They 
have  been  affected  by  the  skepticism  of  a  skepti¬ 
cal  age.  They  do  not  believe  except  they  see. 
They  think  that  nothing  can  be  which  is  not 
comprehensible  by  their  little  minds.  All  minds, 
ViRGiNtA,  whether  they  be  men’s  or  children’s, 
are  little.  In  this  great  universe  of  ours  man  is 
a  mere  insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  boundless  world  about  him,  as 
measured  by  the  intelligence  capable  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.  He 
exists  as  certainly  as  love  and  generosity  and 
devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that  they  abound 
and  give  to  your  life  its  highest  beautv  and  jov. 
•Alas!  how  dreary  would  be  the  world  if  there 
were  no  Santa  Claus!  It  would  be  as  drearv  as 
if  there  were  no  Virginias.  There  would  be  no 


childlike  faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance  to 
make  tolerable  this  existence.  We  shoulil  have 
no  enjoyment,  except  in  sense  and  sight.  The 
eternal  light  with  which  childhood  fills  the 
world  would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  CLAt:s!  You  might  as 
well  not  believe  in  fairies!  You  might  get  your 
papa  to  hire  men  to  watch  in  all  the  chimneys 
on  (diristmas  Eve  to  catch  Santa  Claus,  but 
even  il  they  did  not  see  Santa  Claus  coming 
down,  what  wouhl  that  prove?  Noboily  sees 
Sa.nt.a  Claus,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  there  is 
no  Sant.v  Ct.Aus.  I'he  most  real  things  in  the 
world  are  those  that  neither  children  nor  men 
can  see.  Did  you  ever  see  fairies  daticing  on 
the  lawn?  Of  course  not,  but  that’s  no  proof 
that  they  are  not  there.  Nobody  can  conceive 
or  imagine  all  the  wonders  there  are  unseen  and 
unseeable  in  the  world. 

You  tear  apart  the  baby’s  rattle  and  see  what 
makes  the  noise  inside,  but  there  is  a  veil  cover¬ 
ing  the  unseen  world  which  not  the  strongest 
man,  nor  even  the  united  strength  of  all  the 
strongest  men  that  ever  lived,  could  tear  apart. 
Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can 
push  aside  that  curtain  and  view  and  picture 
the  supernal  beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all 
real?  .\h.  Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is 
nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

No  .Sant.a  Claus!  Thank  God!  he  lives,  and 
he  lives  forever.  thousand  years  from  now, 
X’iRGiNiA,  nay,  ten  times  ten  thousand  years  from 
now,  he  will  continue  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
childhood. 
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Childhood's  fairyland  of  "towers 
and  battlements"  is  backqround  for 
this  display  of  Christmas  toys  at 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Now  York. 


The  Toy  Department 
Comes  into  Its  Own 
—  It’s  Christmas! 


Everyone  loves  a  parade  —  children 
thrill  to  such  a  mammoth  sight  as  this  in 
the  toy  parade  of  J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit. 


Soothing  to  the  wearied  eyes 
of  adult  shoppers  is  this 
peaceful  toy  window  at 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  It  displays  elec¬ 
tric  trains  and  nothing  else. 


— Importance  Of  Definite  Policies  Relating  To  Price 
Lining,  Markup,  And  Other  Essentials  Of  A  Program. 


R.  H.  Macy  4  Co.  of  New  York  set  up,  in  the  center  of  its  toy  department, 
this  miniature  display.  The  placard  is  explanatory:  "Macy's  assortment  of 
sun  play  toys  has  become  so  large  that  our  full  selection  cannot  be  displayed. 
We  have  therefore  built  miniature  scale  models  of  our  wide  range  of  regular 
full  size  pieces  carried  in  stock.  Orders  can  be  taken  from  these  models." 

A  suggestion  for  meetin*'  the  department  rental  problem? 


ONE  of  the  oulstaiuling  dcpari- 
nient  stores  that  cooperated 
with  The  Bllletin  in  the 
preparation  of  this  handbcKtk  has 
generously  supplied  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  breakdown  of  its  toy  vol¬ 
ume  during  1939.  We  believe  that 
the  figures  are  of  special  value  be¬ 
cause  they  relate  to  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinarv  toy 
tlepartments  in  the  country,  sug- 
gesietl  by  the  fact  that  it  does  ap¬ 
proximately  three  times  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  typical  toy  department 


(—considering  percentage  of  total 

store  volume.) 

1.  Dolls  . 19.0% 

2.  Wheel  soods  —  automobiles, 

velocipedes,  scooters.  park 
cycles,  pedal  bike,  steel  wagon, 
wood  wagon  . 11.0 

3.  Games,  all  types .  9.0 

4.  Construction  sets,  casting  sets, 

chemistry  sets,  tool  chests _  5.50 

5.  Electric  trains  .  5.0 


6.  Mechanical  toys  of  all  types..  4.0 

7.  Table  and  chair  sets,  doll  fur¬ 
niture  .  3.62 

8.  Six>rting  goods  .  3.0 

9.  I’aint  sets,  crayon  sets,  model¬ 
ling,  printing,  sewing  sets  ....  3.0 

10.  Doll  carriages  .  2.50 

11.  Steel  pull  toys  .  2.50 

12.  Stuffed  animals  .  2.50 

13.  Desk  and  chair  set  .  2.10 

14.  Blocks  —  all  types  and  pre- 

sch(X)l  items  .  2.0 

15.  Sleds  .  2.0 

16.  Blackboards  .  2.0 

17.  Wood  pull  toys  .  1.75 

18.  Dishes  —  all  types .  1.75 

19.  Bassinet,  Shootlies,  Rocking 

Horse  .  1.25 

20.  Microscopes  .  1.0 

21.  Log  building  sets .  1.0 

22.  Wood  burning  sets:  tapping 

sets  .  1.0 

23.  Guns  and  holster  .sets .  1.0 

24.  I’rojectors  .  1.0 

25.  Rubber  balls  .  0.53 

26.  Miscellaneous  toys  . 11.0 


100% 


Stock  Balance  and  Price  Lines 

Whether  a  merchant  is  selling 
neckties  or  hardware,  books,  furni¬ 
ture,  or  toys,  he  seeks  to  have  not 
so  much  a  large  stock  of  goods  as 
a  balanced  stock.  It  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  not  only  as  regards  types  of 
merchandise  but  as  regards  price 
lines.  I'hose  price  lines  are  deter¬ 
mined  bv  sales.  A  stock  low  in  the 
higher  price  lines  naturally  tie- 
creases  the  average  transaction  as 
well  as  the  sales  volume.  I'oy  tle¬ 
partments  lacking  adetjuate  supply 
of  higher  priced  lines  mav  lower 
ilieir  aterage  transactit)n  Ity  10% 
or  more. 

Consider  the  factor  of  delivery 
ct)sts  and  prices:  .Vccording  to  the 
Controllers’  Congress  report  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  months  ago,  in  the 
typical  department  store,  doing  be¬ 
tween  S.^OO.OOO  and  50  millions  or 
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more  annually,  delivery  expense  lor 
all  (lepartinents  a\erames  l.l‘'o  ol 
eatli  sale.  Toy  departineni  delivery 
expense  was  nearh  twice  as  great: 

With  the  exception  ol 
lumuliirnishing  ilepartinents,  this 
is  the  itighesi  deli\ery  tost  le- 
poricd  lor  any  departineni  ol  the 
More.  It  is  ohxioiis  that  il  the  tov 
d(  partiiK  iit’s  average  transat  tion 
tonitl  lie  raisetl  l)v  lh‘’„  there 
would  he  approxiinatelv  lh‘’„  sav¬ 
ing  ill  its  delivery  tost. 

I  he  amount  ol  the  average 
iraiisatiion  is  greatlv  iiilluentetl 
hv  the  atttiratv  with  whith  ihe 
huvcr  plans  his  stotk.  assoi tiiicnt. 
lie  must  anticipate  trentls,  not 
simply  repeat  his  previous  vear’s 
ratios.  It  is  generallv  agreetl  that 
he  iiitisl“pi  it  e  line”.  1  Inis  he  will 
prevent  lost  sales  hy  having  what 
the  ctistomer  wants;  hv  having  a 
tomplete  range  assortment  ol 
tolors  anti  sizes;  hy  having  levver 
prices  anti  staiulardizetl  lines,  tints 
saving  salesclerks’  time  as  well  as 
the  ctistonier’s.  This  simplilving 
ol  his  stt)ck  will  help  him  to  re¬ 
duce  markdowns  through  better 
slock  ctintrol,  will  make  his  ptih- 
licity  more  effective,  will  speetl  up 
tiirimver. 

Price  Lining  Misunderstood 

I’rice  lining  is  rated  hy  sttme  au¬ 
thorities  as  one  ol  the  most  ahusetl 
anti  misunderstootl  phases  ol  mer- 
thandising.  lint  price  lining  in  the 
toy  tlepartment  is  tpiite  generallv 
lavoretl.  The  phrase,  price  lining, 
tised  correctlv  means  the  carrying 
ol  a  comprehensive  asstirtmeiu  ol 
variotis  coltns.  sizes  anti  kinds  t)l 
items  at,  or  near,  a  stipulatetl  price. 
It  shtiuld  iKit  mean  hav  ing  89c,  Qac- 
98c  anti  SI.  10  prices  tin  the  same 
kiiitl  ol  items,  hut  it  shoultl  int  Ititle 
such  a  price  range  as  79c,  99(‘  anti 
SI.LJ9.  11  the  market  shtniltl  bring 
out  something  on  which  the  mark- 
tip  won't  he  right  anti  fit  in  at  one 
of  those  prices  the  htiyer  shtmitl 
huv  it  and  put  it  iti  sttick  at  anv 
oltl  |)rite  that  is  right. 

f’roper  prite  lining  tlitialts  that 
mtire  markttp.  rather  than  less,  he 
taken  anti  that  the  httver  wht) 
vieltls  to  the  common  tentleiitv  to 
mark  merchandise  into  the  lower 
|irite  bracket  thoroughlv  mistnuler- 
staiuls  price  lining.  One  til  the 
tountrv's  leatling  tov  retailers  is 
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Complete  Catalog 

and  Price  List  on  request 

J.  L.  WRIGHT,  Inc. 

1443  Merchandise  Mart 
CHICAGO 


^  TOY  BUYERS! 

^  Have  you  seen  the  new 

g  LINCOLN 

N  LOO 

T  WAGONS? 

I  Nationally 

O  Advertised 

N 

•  Retailing  at  $2.00 
1  I  $3.50,  $5.00,  $7.50 


.  .  .  ('ontuining  assorlnients 
of  LINCOLN  LOGS.  TIM¬ 
BERS,  SECTIONS  of  FENCE 
and  UNBREAKABLE 
METAL  FIGURES. 

MADE  IN  U.S.A. 

A*ide  from  their  play  value  these 
Wagons  meet  the  need  for 

A  WOODEN  CONTAINER 

in  which  to  store  the  toys  when  not 
in  use,  and  having  wheels,  are  much 
easier  for  a  small  child  to  move 
around  than  a  box  without  wheels. 


“convinced  that  the  first  thing  for 
tlie  buyer  to  do  is  to  determine 
whether  the  merchandise  is  right 
for  his  clientele,  and  the  next  thing 
to  consider  is  the  price  at  which  it 
will  move  at  a  legitimate  profit. 
If  merchandise  has  exceptional 
merit,  it  can  very  often  be  marked 
at  considerably  higher  prices  than 
the  average  department  markup 
would  dictate.  The  third  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  fitting  of  this  price 
into  his  price  /one  set-up.  If  that 
is  not  practical,  then  put  it  at  a 
practical  price,  even  though  that 
may  confuse  the  price  lining  for 
the  time  being.  In  other  words, 
price  zoning  and  price  lining  are 
not  a  stiff  and  inflexible  set-uj). 
but  are  to  be  seasoned  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  gcMxl  judgment. 

“1  he  objects  of  price  lining  are 
first  of  all  to  so  group  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  salespeople  and  cus¬ 
tomers  can  get  an  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  what 


Toy  Shop 

A  Rt  f  All.  store  with  not  one  or 
two  percent  of  its  volume  in 
tovs.  but  KM)  percent.  So  its  exist¬ 
ence  is  not  justified  bv  ■■indirect 
profits.”  For  the  past  half-century 
lias  sold  toys  to  an  exclusive  t lien- 
tele  every  week  in  the  vear.  1  ovs. 
and  nothing  but  toys  are  carried 
in  its  three-story  shop.  .About  IH) 
salespeople  orilinarilv  in  this  vear- 
round  store  and  four  or  five  times 
as  tnaitv  at  the  ('.hristnias  peak. 
l'iu|uestionablv  ilepartinent  stores 
can  learn  about  tov  selling  from 
such  outstanding  specialists  in 
their  fieltl.  Manv  of  the  stores 
ntethods  are  unusual,  some  of  its 
practises  are  unique.  Let’s  have  a 
liKik. 

.\bout  I."). 000  different  items  are 
stoikeil.  Ttilike  the  tov  depari- 
nient  of  most  departinent  stores, 
salespeople  sell  in  anv  and  all  sec¬ 
tions.  for  iitanv  of  them  have  a 
real  ■■following”.  I'liev  have  been 
counsellors  to  the  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  same  families,  manv  of 
them  wealthv  families.  During  the 
Cfliristnias  season,  tovs  for  Master 
Keniieth  Konsunier.  M.  are  being 
purchased  for  hint  at  that  store  bv 
his  grandparents,  parents,  uncles 
ami  so  on.  Naturallv  it  prevents 


the  assortment  is  like.  It  should 
also  offer  a  decent  assortment  of 
the  three  price  ranges  into  which 
we  know  our  customers  divide 
themselves— low,  medium  and  high 
quality.  The  third  most  imjxirtant 
thing  about  price  lining,  and  this 
applies  particularly  to  the  toy  de¬ 
partment,  is  the  fact  that  it  en¬ 
ables  the  buyer  and  merchandiser 
to  place  a  light  investment  over 
a  much  wider  range  of  prices,  sizes 
and  items,  than  is  possilile  under 
the  old  hit-and-miss  principle. 

‘■Without  our  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  price  lining  and  stock  con¬ 
trol,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  depart¬ 
ment  store  would  do  nearly  the 
volume  which  it  does  and  certainly 
it  would  not  make  as  good  a  profit 
showing.  In  fact.  I  hesitate  to 
think  what  would  happen  if  we 
did  not  have  these  guides  at  our 
command  when  operating  the  toy 
department.” 

De  Luxe 

annoving  duplication  if  one  sales- 
t  lerk  handles  all  of  the  Konsumer 
fainilv  purchases. 

just  in  passing,  most  of  the 
Store's  clientele  are  accustomed  to 
l)uv  leisurelv.  Orders  are  bigger 
and  strain  on  the  sales  force  is  less 
than  in  the  tvpical  tov  depart¬ 
ment.  the  qualitv  of  the  store’s 
merchandise,  clientele,  and  sales 
force  is  equallv  high.  No  high 
pressure  selling;  more  of  a  silk- 
and-lmiadcloth  sales  technique. 

Simplicity  of  Store  System 

There  is  artistry  in  the  store’s 
selling  methods,  but  it  is  simplicity 
that  makes  the  store’s  ”svstem” 
notable.  First  there  is  a  universal 
salescheck;  it  can  l)c  used  for  cash, 
charge,  or  C.O.D.  purchases.  The 
salesclerk  need  fill  in  onlv  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  data:  item  sold,  price. 
metluHl  of  pavment  and  shipping 
instructions.  That  clerk  is  not 
crucified  on  a  questionnaire  that 
requires  her  to  ci>pv  check  num¬ 
bers  on  price  tag  stubs,  attach 
stickers  to  the  botlv  of  the  check 
and  scribble  awav  feverishly  while 
she  joins  others  in  shrieks  for 
■’Mistah  .An  Rrienne.”  that  jxintiff 
who  saunters  over  elalMnatelv  and 
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parks  his  hauteur  long  enough  to 
“authorize”,  with  a  lightning  loop, 
take  -  withs,  lady's  -  own  -  package 
(LOP) ,  etc. 

Similarly,  stockroom  procedure 
is  of  the  simplest,  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  new  stocklM)\s  can  be 
trained  with  but  15  minutes  in¬ 
struction.  Merchandise  is  classified 
b\  code  numbers  instead  of  names, 
so  that  Jumbo  the  elephant  is  not 
confused  with  |uml)o  the  game. 

1  he  order  Ixtys  fill  by  niimiK'r  and 
check  against  name  and  price  as 
supplied  by  the  salesclerk.  Dust¬ 
ing.  cleaning  and  arrangement  of 
sunk  is  largely  taken  care  of  In 
extra  sttxklKrys.  reliesing  sales¬ 
people  of  extra-curricular  duties 
assigned  to  them  b\  most  stores. 

.\s  to  the  store’s  sales  force,  it  is 
decidedly  unusual.  Not  that  there 
are  few  toy  salespeople  that  are 
cjuietfy  efhcieni,  but  Ixcause  so 
manv  of  this  sales  staff  are  silser- 
haired— yes.  white-haired  or  l)afd. 
1  he  management  is  appreciaiise 
of  the  fact  that  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  customers  are  adults  ami 
that  they  like  to  be  seised  In  ma¬ 
ture  salesjK'ople  rather  than  "shop 
girls”.  Intfeed  grandmothers  are 
the  store’s  best  customers  and  the\ 
are  inclined  to  discount  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  sounger-generation  sales¬ 
people. 

Individuality, 

Not  Phonograph  Records 

Unlike  sttires  that,  in  training 
salespeople,  emplov  phonograph 
records  and  other  de\  ices  so  that 
approved  selling  patter  can  f>e  par¬ 
roted  not  merels  word  for  word 
but  tone  for  tone,  the  store  en¬ 
courages  each  salesman  to  deseloj) 
his  own  stvle  in  selling.  Individu¬ 
ality  is  not  smothered,  only  the 
briefest  formal  selling  instruction 
is  gi\en. 

tspeciallv  Ixcause  the  seasonal 
nature  of  the  tov  business  makes 
necessarv  emplovment  of  many 
temjKirarv  salesixople.  store  regu¬ 
lations  are  refreshinglv  few  and 
simple.  Thus  the  onlv  dress  regu¬ 
lations  relate  solelv  to  plain,  dark- 
colored  clothing  and  the  employee 
is  not  shuttled  from  office  to  office 
for  training,  examination,  inspec¬ 
tion,  testing.  paMcsll  entrs.  signa¬ 
ture  verification  aiul  all  the  otlier 


All  LITHO  PLATE  Slated  Blackboards 
have  a  smooth,  velvety  v/riting  surface, 
which  is  made  from  a  special  pulverized 
slate  preparation.  These  Slated  Black¬ 
boards  have  the  same  writing  qualities 
of  solid  slate,  but  are  much  lighter  in 
weight.  They  are  durable,  washable, 
and  will  not  chip,  crack,  or  shatter  if 
dropped.  The  superiority  of  the 
Slated  writing  surface,  as  well 
as  the  exclusive  Educational 
Charts,  in  6  LITHO  PLATE  Black¬ 
board,  appeal  to  both  children 
and  their  parents. 


An  exclus^ive  E<]ucational 
with  many  of  the 
charts  in  colors.  The^ 
chart'*  are  teeming  with 
interesting  subjects  that 
chiMren  will  delight  in 
stii'!yin^  and  copyint;. 


iiiunciE  inDiRnH  *  u  s-R 
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FIRST 

WITH  READY-CUT 
KITI  . 


FIRST  X 

WITH  WOODEN  DOLL  HOUSE 
V  FURNITURE  PRICED 
FOR  VOLUME 


^^FIRST 

f  TO  POPULARIZE 
STURDY  WOODEN  TRAINS. 


FIRSTX 

IN  SALES  OF  ALL 
.^THESE  LINES 


IN  PROFITS  AND  TURN 
OVER  FOR  DEALERS 


annoyances  wliith  most  store  sys¬ 
tems  still  consider  indispensable. 
The  store  provides  red  ribbon  in 
(|nantity  lor  the  wrapping  ol  its 
inercbandise,  but  it  is  tlelinitely 
a\cTse  to  permitting  its  salespeople 
to  be  impeded  by  red  tape  as  end¬ 
less  as  the  serpents  that  wound 
themselxes  about  Laocoon. 

Prominent  in  the  Clhristmas  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  store  are  the  techni¬ 
cians,  or  demonstrators.  I  hev  give 
their  time  enlireh  to  tiains.  movie 


Gentlemen 

T  TN  1  II.  a  lew  \ears  ago  the  toy 
indnsti  \  was  tpiite  certain  that 
this  toy  was  lor  boys  and  that  toy 
was  lor  girls.  Even  the  sex  ol 
babies  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  all  parties  to  the  contratt,  Irom 
inaiudactnrer  to  consinnei.  So  it 
was  that  while  Baby  .\ndrey  in¬ 
variably  owned  a  rubber  doll,  her 
twin,  Oscar,  was  assigned  some 
such  man’s  matt  merchandise  as  a 
donkey  or  a  dog.  Later  on  Audrev 
was  awartled  a  doll  carriage  while 
Oscar  won  something  no  less  mas- 
cnline  than  a  small  pick  and 
shovel  or  a  milk  wagon  or  garbage 
truck. 

.\ndrey  was  graduated  to  a  tri- 
tycle.  as  they  were  tailed  in  those 
days:  Oscar  got  a  velocijjede. 


projeettns  and  similar  merchan¬ 
dise.  rechnitians  act  as  expert 
advisers  to  customers  and  sales¬ 
people.  I  hey  do  not  run  books 
and  so  the  tlanger  of  over-selling  is 
minimi/ed. 

1  he  store’s  “operation”  is  t)l 
course  distinctly  dillcrent  from 
that  of  any  department  store  tov 
section.  Vet  manv  of  the  its  poli¬ 
cies  are  worth  studying.  .\nd  the 
results,  the  prolit-making  results, 
are  worths  of  analysis. 

.  .  .  Ladies 

.\udrev  was  gisen  a  plnsh-lined 
sewing  basket;  upon  Oscar  was 
conferred  a  semi-pro  tool  chest. 

Von  gel  the  idea.  It  was  felt 
that  all  vou  had  to  do  to  make  a 
sissv  out  ol  Ostar  was  to  give  him 
a  iloll,  while  if  you  gate  .Vudrey 
a  ( hesi  of  tools  she’tl  turn  tomboy 
o\er-night.  But  today  educators 
recommend  tlolls  for  little  boss  as 
well  as  girls.  They  say  dolls  aren't 
sissv  and  are  helpfid  because  they 
teach  boss  to  deselop  imaginative 
anti  manipidative  skill.  Similarly 
the  Audrey  of  today  is  permitted 
to  pound  nails  with  a  hatmner,  or 
caxort  noisily  in  an  Indian  suit, 
while  Ostar  meditatively  embroid¬ 
ers  a  laundrx  l;ag  if  he  thot)ses  to. 


LOOK  TO 

HHSr  WITH  THl  MiWtST  AMD  BIST 
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STROMBECK  BECKER  MFG.  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

fOR  YOUNG  AMfR/CA^^ 


Cameras  to  chemistry  to  marionettes — Junior  hobby  departments  appeal  to 
all  the  ages  past  seven,  carry  the  child  through  the  transition  to  an  interest  in 
adult  games  and  hobbies.  And  bring  the  child  himself  into  the  store — a  good 
will  builder  for  the  future.  This  set-up  is  at  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas. 


NO  WEAK  LINK 

IN  THIS  CHAIN! 


OecembT;^  Ocfober,  I 
ev:?".!^'c*  os  5*^ 


‘^‘"9  Support! 

^£<5"*w 

spoc»“ 

Plm  '"  ">e 
a  coosf. 

fon'**’’ 

n-T  fc®®'**  of 
r 01  has  ever 

f<  printed  !„ 
horged  from 


■mbs;-. 

»  center  oroond 

*  ro’droodinO  oertormon*®  L-,one> 


Have  children  and  their  tastes  Father  is  not  yes-sirred.  He’s  just  “One  type  of  toy  that  is  not 
chan,si;ed  greatly  tluring  the  past  a  pal.  so  when  his  young  son  sings  found  in  all  these  competitive  out- 
few  decades?  No,  that’s  not  it.  out  “C’m’on,  liooh!”  Pop  does  not  lets  and  which  has  a  powerful  ap- 
Principally  it’s  their  parents  that  misunderstand.  He  grins  rellective-  peal  to  women  is  doll  house  furni- 

have  changed.  Is  there,  for  ex-  ly.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  realize  lure.  Women  are  naturally  home 

ample,  one  parent  in  the  entire  that  when  he  was  a  kid  a  hoy  was  minded  and  never  lose  their  inter- 

counirv  that  would  venture  to  em-  ceremonious  with  his  father,  was  a  est  in  attractive,  home-like  room 

plov  that  once-popular  reprimand:  little  afraid  of  him,  stiKul  a  bit  in  tlisplays  showing  doll  house  furni- 

“(ihildren  should  be  seen  and  not  awe  of  him.  .  .  .  .Apparently  those  lure  with  the  necessary  accessories 
heard.”  Certainly  not,  for  these  days  are  gone  forever.  Changes  and,  of  course,  doll  house  dolls, 

(lavs  children  arc  people  and  rellected  bv  the  tov  department.  This  type  ol  display  generates  tre¬ 

mendous  word  of  mouth  advertis¬ 
ing  because  women  invariably  tell 
,  ,  ,  others  about  it  tvherever  they  meet. 

Meeting  Competition  whether  it  be  the  grocery  store,  a 

bridge  party,  church  or  a  club. 

“  I  bis  is  not  theory,  but  a  tested 

Al  ^  Illinois  retailer  writes  us;  stoic  dm  ing  the  gilt  season,  lot  idea  which  alert  merchandisers 

“Ves,  1  have  a  suggestion  example,  it  is  well  known  to  toy  have  put  to  woik  in  many  cases 

which  mav  interest  readers  ol  your  merchandisers  that  such  items  ;is  known  to  us  over  the  past  lew 
toy  section.  wheel  goods,  dolls,  mechanital  vears.  with  outstanding  success  in 

B.'tsically.  the  idea  is  lor  the  de-  lovs,  steel  to\s,  etc.  are  handled  in  sales  results.  I  he  general  principle 
pat  Intent  stores  to  lealure,  pro-  every  (onceivable  type  of  store,  behind  it  is  obviously  sound  and. 
mote,  display  and  adxeriise  the  and  if  a  department  store'  displaxs  of  (ourse.  it  applies  to  other  mer- 
type  of  toy  merchandise  wltit  li  sets  and  features  oitl\  those  items,  it  diandisc  than  doll  house  furniture 
the  depaitment  store  apart  liotti  has  no  unusual  apjieal  or  jtariKit-  and  related  items.  Howexer,  once 
other  toy  outlets — items  that  arc  larix  strong  attrac  tion  to  the  moth-  the  principle  is  recognized  and  {)Ut 
not  handled  in  exery  hardware,  ers  and  xvonien  ol  .Vinerica  xvho  to  work,  the  rest  takes  care  of  it- 
cliiig.  spoiling  goods,  and  general  spend  the  lox  dollars.  self.” 


*«cfions  .  .  *pfiiiC 

fho  greatest  cail?i  ®  '"'"'o 
produced,  64 
f^ll  color,  onH  “**.  ""’ek 
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Importance  of  Adult  Gomes 


^^MONTH 


IS 


You’ll  find  MAGIC  STYLUS 
WOODBURNING  SETS  a 
staple  seller  in  every  seasonal 
toy  display. 

Consider  the  new  sales  and 
extra  profits  with  a  toy  item 
saleable  every  month  in  the 
year. 


^QQ  60%  of  your  sales  of  woodburning 
sets  will  be  made  during  Christmas 
with  this  gift  set.  $1  through  $5. 


^710  “"<1  hobby-ists  buying  this  set 

tyill  account  for  40%  of  woodburning 
set  sales  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  set  (Professional)  is  a  $1  seller. 

WRITE  or  WIRE  for  a  beautiful  4 
color  catalog  showing  over  300 
interest-catching  projects;  designed 
to  increase  and  repeat  sales  of 
Kdagic  Stylus  Woodburning  Sets 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  "(Puln- 
TIP-lets",  Pyro-Craft  Jewelry,  and 
every  other  improvement  in  wood- 
burning  since  1934. 

Harry  A.  Ungar,  inc. 

ROX  2255  T.  A. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


OCCUPYING  relatively  small 
area,  and  frequently  contri¬ 
buting  but  five  percent  to  the  toy 
department’s  volume,  the  adult 
game  section  is  nevertheless  of  im- 
jxtrtance.  Here  is  its  function  as 
seen  by  one  manufacturer,  who 
writes  us: 

“There  should  be  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion  for  adult  games  in  the  toy  de¬ 
partment.  If  so  arranged  and  dis¬ 
played,  increase  of  sales  follow’S 
automatically,  for  otherwise  few 
visitors  to  a  toy  department  will 
know  that  it  carries  adult  games. 
Many  parents  prefer  purchase  of 
games  they  can  play  with  their 
children,  such  as  checkers,  chess, 
backgammon,  cribbage,  etc.  thus 
bringing  the  family  closer  together. 
Many,  too,  realize  the  advantages 
of  starting  children  on  games  they 
will  play  and  enjoy  for  life. 

“.Such  games  begin  at  a  price 
range  of  $1  and  $2,  and  run  up  to 
much  higher  brackets,  giving  the 
department  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  life-time  of  repurchases. 
'I'here  is  no  change  of  style  or 
model,  thus  eliminating  dead  stock 
and  mark-downs.  .Adult  games  are 
steady  sellers  throughout  the  year 
and  their  promotion,  coupled  with 
toy  newspaper  advertising,  will  re¬ 


sult  in  increased  traffic  and  turn¬ 
over.” 

Consider  for  example  such  an 
adult  game  as  cribbage.  Played 
with  cards  and  reckoned  on  a  peg 
board,  it  was  invented  by  Britain’s 
Sir  John  Suckling,  a  17th  Century 
gambler.  Cribbage  is  popular  to¬ 
day,  for  estimates  are  that  16  mil¬ 
lion  .Americans  play  the  game. 
Long  associated  with  fire  stations, 
country  stores  and  farmers’  kit¬ 
chens,  it  has  lately  found  its  way 
into  business  offices  and  church 
vestries.  There  is  a  National  Crib¬ 
bage  .Association  and  there  is  a 
national  tournament  annually.  At 
the  March,  1940  cribbage  tourna¬ 
ment  in  St.  Paul  2,064  competitors 
appeared,  from  seven-year  old 
Johnny  Larkey  (who  lasted  longer 
in  the  tournament  than  his  father 
and  three  uncles)  to  82  year-old 
William  Dunne,  a  cribbage  addict 
for  62  years.  They  played  12,000 
games  before  Katherine  Butterfield 
was  declared  National  Cribbage 
Champion.  Cribbage,  unlike  most 
card  games,  can  be  played  by  two, 
three,  four  or  five  players.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  standard  deck  of 
playing  cards  and  a  cribbage  score 
board  to  facilitate  scoring. 


The  small  child's  perennially  favorite  toys  occupy 
the  foreground  of  this  window  at  Goldsmith's,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Through  the  windows  under  the  snow-covered 
roof  In  the  background,  Donald  Duck  and  his 
modern  contemporaries  are  seen  doing  their  stuff. 
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The  Summing  Up:  Imports,  Exports,  and  the 
General  Outlook 

— from  tho  monufocturors'  onglo 


/^N'E  ol  the  best-known  figures 
'^in  the  toy  industry  is  James  L. 
Fri,  managing  director  of  the  Toy 
Nfanufacturers  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
Authoritative  data,  digested  from 
several  interviews  with  Mr.  Fri 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  follow: 

During  1940  imports  of  toys  will 
j)robably  total  less  than  $1,000,000 
—smaller  than  in  more  than  25 
years  ami  lower  even  than  the 
World  VV'ar  year  of  1918.  American 
retailers’  sales  of  toys  will  approxi¬ 
mate  230  millions  in  1940.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1940  orders 
in  manufacturers’  hands  were 
about  15  percent  greater  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  periotl  of 
1939.  Better  business  conditions, 
in  which  the  country’s  defense 
plans  are  an  important  factor, 
should  help  store  sales  to  better 
last  year’s  holiday  season  by  about 
10  percent. 

At  the  outlireak  of  World  War 


I,  the  United  .States  was  importing 
about  $9,000,000  in  toys.  By  1918 
these  imports  had  dropped  to  $1, 
300,000.  F'ollowing  the  close  of  the 
war  they  made  quick  recovery, 
reaching  about  $11,000,000  in 
1920.  During  the  first  five  months 
of  1940  total  toy  imports  from  (ier- 
many  to  this  country  were  only 
$2,148,  against  $69,000  in  the 
corresponding  1939  pcriotl.  I'he 
■April  figure  was  $36,  while  May 
was  $314.  Meanwhile  Japan  has 
maintained  her  exports  to  this 
country  at  an  only  slightly  dimin¬ 
ished  level,  $330,000  against  $341, 
000  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1939.  The  five-month  figure  for  all 
countries  exporting  toys  to  the 
United  .States  has  fallen  slightly, 
$376,000  against  .$454,000  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1939. 

.As  indicated  by  the  figures  given 
above,  the  domestic  market  was 
swamped  with  foreign-made  toys 


following  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1919.  Similarly  it  is  likely  that  a 
second  fltnid  of  toys  will  follow  the 
present  war,  with  Germany  and 
|apan  the  two  chief  exporters.  In 
an  endeavor  to  counteract  imports, 
especially  of  low-priced  merchan¬ 
dise,  .American  toy  manufacturers 
have  tried  to  keep  their  prices 
down  and  to  resist  raising  of  their 
costs  by  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable 
wage  increases  coupled  with  re¬ 
strictions  upon  manufacturing. 

.As  to  exports  from  the  United 
States,  toy  manufacturers  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  find  a  broader  market  tor 
their  products,  but  development  of 
the  South  American  market  has 
been  hindered  by  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  exchange.  Until  those 
restrictions  have  been  eased  or  re¬ 
moved.  little  can  be  done  to  de¬ 
velop  the  great  potential  market 
tvhich  South  .America  offers. 


FISHER.PRICE  ACTION  PULL  TOYS 

ARE  WORTHY  OF 
SEPARATE  DISPLAY 


No.  180  Snoopy  Sniffer — just  one  of 
twenty-four  Fisher-Price  toys! 


^Do  this  and  the  volume\ 
i  u'ill  take  care  of  itself  / 


Look  to  the  leader  in  the  field  for  the  toys  that  bring  home  the  bacon! 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  store  —  a  separate  display,  table,  showcase, 
or  section  of  Fisher-Price  Action  Wood  Toys  (for  boys  and  girls  ages  1  to  6) 
will  quickly  pay  its  way  and  build  your  store  up  as  toy  headquarters  the 
year  ’round.  Climb  aboard! 

W rite  today  for  catalogs  of  Easter  and  Regular  Line 
Permanent  New  York  Display — Suite  417 — 200  Fifth  Are.  Bldg. 

FISHER-PRICE  TOYS,  Inc. 


East  Aurora 


Erie  County 


New  York 
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Q<uuite/i  Qo4it(icti 

— Selling  Toys  Is  Selling  Fun.  Essentials  Of  Good 
Salesmanship  And  How  They  May  Be  Acquired. 


During  tlie  last  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year  the  de¬ 
mand  for  trained  toy  sales¬ 
people  usually  exceeds  the  supply. 
In  the  smaller  cities  especially,  a 
store  is  able  to  refer  to  its  card 
records  and  tpiickly  enlist  the  tem¬ 
porary  services  of  those  who  work¬ 
ed  elfectively  during  previous  holi- 
tlay  seasons.  lint  nearly  all  stores 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  tem¬ 
porarily  toy  salespeople  that  are  as 
untrained  as  they  are  promising. 
How  weed  out  undesirable  appli¬ 
cants? 

Many  stores  prepare  and  use  to 
advantage  toy-selling  manuals. 
.Some  of  those  manuals  indicate 
that  the  store  feels  that  knowledge 
of  merchandise  comes  first.  Many 
other  stores  set  down  as  the  prime 
preretpiisites  of  eliective  selling 
“ktiowledge  and  love  of  chiklreti 
and  toys.”  lint  would  it  not  be 
more  logical  to  start  off  with  “abili¬ 
ty  to  handle  people”?  For  you 
can’t  distingitish  yourself  as  a  sales¬ 
man  of  thermometers,  or  real 
estate,  or  gasoline,  or  toys,  unless 
you  get  along  well  with  people. 
Knowledge  of  merchandise  is  im¬ 
portant  l)ut  not  as  important  as 
knowledge  of  people. 

During  the  maelstrom  hours  just 
before  Cdiristmas  a  salesclerk  will 
find  neither  the  time  nor  necessity 
for  si/ing-up  her  customers.  She’ll 
have  time  only  to  serve  her  cus¬ 
tomers  hrielly,  accurately  anil  |)o- 
litely.  lint  she  won’t  be  able  to  do 
that  unless  her  selling  techniipie 
is  soundly  based,  unless  her  tem¬ 
perament  is  suited  to  her  work. 

Th«  Up-and-Down 

Whether  toy  salespeople  are  men 
or  women,  young  or  middle-aged, 
they  should  l)e  enthusiastic,  or  give 
a  faultless  imitation  of  being  en¬ 
thusiastic.  They  should  give  everv 
evidence  of  liking  each  person  they 
wait  upon.  Most  of  their  custom¬ 
ers  will  be  adults,  and  during  the 


within  the  toy  department.  She 
sliould  understand,  and  if  necessary 
forgite,  each  of  her  associates. 
Lack  of  such  harmony  costs  a  de¬ 
partment  money.  Not  until  this 
point  do  we  suggest  that  our  sales¬ 
clerk  should  “love  children  and  like 
toys”— or  as  the  toy  department 
manual  of  Dupuis  Freres  of  .Mou 
treal  phrases  it:  "QjiiaUfiKilious 
(Cun  x'endt’ur  de  joiicts  ...  1)  Vn 
interet  et  un  amour  veritable  pour 
les  enfauts  et  pour  les  jouets.” 

Fhe  salesclerk  should  be  in 
vigorous  health.  There’ll  be  j>len- 
ly  of  stiHtping  to  pull  stock  from 
beneath  the  counters.  He  or  she 
should  be  deft,  for  there  will  be 
endless  removing  of  fragile  articles 
from  their  containers.  Mechanical 
ability  is  of  course  most  dcsiral)le; 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
toy  department  Itecomes  more  me¬ 
chanized  each  year  anil  rarely  does 
it  have  enough  salespeople  who 
are  at  home  with  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  trains  to  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  !)etween  a  rheostat  and  a 
transformer. 

Sorting  Salespeople 


(dnistmas  season  many  of  those 
ailults  will  be  men.  Unless  the  de¬ 
partment  is  tremendously  busy, 
salespeople  should  find  time  dur¬ 
ing  tile  first  setitence  or  two  of 
their  conversation  with  the  custom¬ 
er  to  give  that  customer  “the  up- 
and-down  ”. 

1  hat  ipiitk,  unobserved  glance 
of  inspection  will  itidicate  how  the 
customer  is  ilressed.  The  Russian- 
sable  customer  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  the  rusty  shawl  type,  but  the 
shabbily  dressed  customer  may  be 
prepared  to  spend  the  savings  of 
manv  months  on  some  child  dear 
to  her  heart.  Cdothes  are  usually 
characteristic  of  the  person  that 
wears  them.  For  instance,  well-cut, 
smartly  worn  clothes  shoulil  tell 
the  salesclerk  something  of  her 
customer,  regardless  of  whether 
those  clothes  are  apparently  inex- 
pensixe  or  of  real  top  drawer 
ipiality. 

Only  one  second  has  elapsed, 
sufficient  for  our  smart  salesclerk 
to  steal  that  up-and-down  glance. 
She  is  now  seen  to  l)c  looking  di- 
rectlv  and  smilingly  at  the  custom¬ 
er.  with  whom  she  is  speaking  in 
friendiv  fashion.  .Xpjjarently  she 
is  thinking  only  of  what  she  is 
saying;  actually  she  is  making  a 
lightning-like  appraisal  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  character,  a  mental  evalua¬ 
tion  which  takes  into  account 
everv  feature  of  the  face  that 
loidronts  her  and  the  reason  tor 
everv  line  that  the  years  have 
graven  on  it.  More  than  that,  the 
salesclerk  is  prepared  to  determine 
from  the  customer’s  first  few 
phrases  what  sort  of  mood  she  is 
in— is  she  thoroughly  affable,  or  is 
slie  hurried,  worried,  tired  from 
shopping,  impatient  to  get  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  chore  done? 

Un  Amour  Vorltoblo 

What  else  arc  we  going  to  ask 
of  our  salesclerk'  Well,  her  ability 
to  handle  people  should  begin 


Just  as  an  army  permits  recruits 
to  indicate  which  branch  of  the 
service  they  prefer— inlantry,  field 
artillery,  air.  Quartermaster  Corps, 
coast  artillery.  Medical  Corps,  etc. 
—so  a  toy  department  manager, 
aided  by  the  Fraining  Depart¬ 
ment’s  analysis  of  the  new  employ¬ 
ee’s  abilities,  assigns  him  or  her  to 
an  appropriate  section  of  the  ile- 
partment.  .\  gray-haired,  maternal, 
.Mrs.  Wagner’s  Pies  type  of  woman 
is  likely  to  be  trfcd  out  on  dolls. 
.V  young  man  who  knows  about  the 
construction  of  Hurricanes,  Mes- 
serschmitts  and  .Spitfires,  starts  in 
the  big  section  devoted  to  model 
airplanes.  If  he  is  electrically 
minded,  he  is  especially  welcome 
and  is  assigned  to  the  electric  train 
division;  if  he  knows  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  of  electrical  goods  but  is  an 
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athlete,  or  looks  like  one,  he  can 
probably  be  used  in  selling  skis, 
gMiinastic  equipment  and  similar 
merchandise. 

It  sboidd  be  easy  to  decide  which 
salesmen  are  best  fitted  to  move 
wheel  goods,  construction  sets, 
themistry  outfits.  Nor  should  it  be 
dillicult  to  discover  salespeople 
with  creative  ability,  who  “love  to 
make  things”  and  can  (juickly 
learn  to  handle  handcraft  items, 
for  woodburning,  (lower-making, 
leather  craft. 

In  a  great  many  stores  the  new 
employee  is  assigned  to  a  sponsor, 
another  employee  of  the  same  de¬ 
partment  wlio  guides  and  instructs 
him  or  her  during  the  lirst,  rela¬ 
tively  difficult  days  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  department,  its 
staff  and  its  merchandise.  The 
sponsor  may  be  able  within  a  few 
days  to  point  out  to  the  toy  de¬ 
partment  head  that  the  new  re¬ 
cruit  has  artistic  ability  and  should 
be  especially  useful  in  arranging 
displays,  or  perhaps  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  clay  modelling  sets.  Or  per¬ 
haps  the  neophyte’s  forte  is  games; 
she  is  not  satisfied  to  suggest  to 


the  customer,  “A  very  amusing 
game.  Madam.  You’ll  find  the  di¬ 
rections  inside.”  Instead  that  sales¬ 
clerk  wants  to  know  how  to  play 
each  game.  She  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  popular  or  rela¬ 
tively  difficult  games  home  with 
her  at  night  so  that  she  can  try 
them  on  the  family  and  thus  equip 
herself  to  present  selling  points  in¬ 
telligently. 

Selling  Points 

In  the  head  of  the  efficient  sales¬ 
clerk  are  countless  selling  points 
gathered  from  numerous  sources— 
from  a  copy  of  the  toy  manual 
given  to  each  member  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  from  conversations  with 
the  head  of  stock,  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  blurl)  which  appears  on 
a  label  attached  to  the  box,  from 
short  meetings  attended  by  the 
entire  department,  from  news 
items,  radio  programs  and  so  on 
endlessly.  Those  meetings,  at 
which  the  department  manager 
inesides,  help  to  create  an  esprit 
de  corps  and  make  for  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  all  members  of  his 
staff. 


At  those  meetings  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  provided  with  notebook 
and  pencil  and  is  encouraged  to 
take  notes.  'The  buyer  will  explain 
perhaps  what  items  are  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  during  the  ensuing  week  and 
why.  Samples  of  those  items  will 
be  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him  atid,  perhaps  aided  by  a 
stooge,  he  will  let  the  salespeople 
listen  to  what  he  regards  as  a  model 
selling  talk.  .Always  he  will  en¬ 
courage  his  salespeople,  will  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  more  conscientious 
endeavor,  poituing  out  that  during 
December,  busiest  month  of  the 
year  for  a  departmetit  store  as  a 
whole,  the  toy  department  is  under 
heaviest  fire  of  all  and  that  tem¬ 
porary  salespeople  who  itidicate 
their  ability  to  stand  up  under 
pressure  characteristic  of  Christmas 
toy  selling  fretjuently  find  perma¬ 
nent  places  later  in  one  or  another 
of  the  store’s  departments. 

Care  of  Stock 

Training  Department,  toy  buyer, 
assistant  buyer,  sponsors,  heads  of 
stock  and  all  other  members  of  a 
toy  department  c«K)perate  in  help¬ 
ing  inexperienced  salespeople  learn 


Re 


to  see  the 


“NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SLATE”  LINE 


Lifelong  ore  NATURAL  SLATE  Blackboard’s  non-warp¬ 
ing,  non-softening,  non-splintering  and  non-tearing 
qualities.  Even  incessant  washing  can^t  mar  their  hard, 
velvety  smooth  and  beautifully  colored  surfaces. 

Your  customers  want  NATURAL  SLATE  Blackboards — 
they  sell  themselves.  It  is  up  to  you  to  cash  in  on  this 
real  up-to-date  line  of  profit  builders. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

PA  NY 

IKV;’  ..  ■ 

Office  a''n  d  '  Fa  c  t  a  ry  :  S’  L  A-Ti  -N  CJ  O  N  ,  PA. 
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wliy  and  how  loy  sKK'k  should  be 
kept  clean,  fresh,  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  In  these  pasteurized  days 
there  is  little  need  to  explain  why 
infants’  toys  especially  should  be 
kept  as  clean  and  dainty  l(H)king 
as  the  baby  itself.  The  glass  of  the 
display  cases  should  be  sparkling, 
shelf  coxering  should  be  fresh  and 
attractive.  Nearly  all  baby  toys 
(an  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  so  there  should  l)e  little  dif- 
liculty  about  keeping  the  stock 
sanitary  and  inviting. 

Of  course  all  toys,  and  all  other 
merchandise  carried  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  should  be  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Here  are  rules  tor 
(are  of  toy  department  stock  set 
down  with  characteristic  simplicitv 
bv  one  of  the  largest  retail  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  countrv,  and  one  ol 
the  largest  retailers  ol  toys: 

Selling  Toys— A  Script 

'  I  'HE  following  brief  extract  from 
a  full-length  Prince  School 
studv  of  toy  selling  published  sev¬ 
eral  vears  ago  may  prove  of  inter¬ 
est.  It  will  be  agreed,  we  think, 
that  ".Salesperson”  in  the  dialogue 
knows  her  toys  and  her  children. 
t(M).  She  is  no  order-taking  auto¬ 
maton  but  an  intelligent  young 
woman  who  takes  pleasure  in 
doing  the  hardest  work  in  the 
world:  thinking. 

Here,  then,  are  two  Prince 
.S(h(M)l  dialogues: 

Sale  I. 

“('.ustomer  hwxks  expectant  and 
also  rather  lost. 

".Salesperson:  (promptly  and 

cheerfully)  May  I  help  you? 
"Caistomer:  I  am  l(H>king  for  a  toy 
for  a  friend's  baby. 
"Salesperson:  Won't  vou  come 

right  to  our  Infants'  Section? 
(  I'hey  go) .  You  see  we  have  a 
splendid  assortment  of  infant 
toys— balls,  rattles,  animals  of 
all  kinds,  rings,  blocks.  Our 
buyer  has  had  kindergarten 
training  so  she  knows  just  what 
to  select,  .\bout  what  age  is 
your  friend’s  baby? 

“Customer:  He  must  be  about 
three  or  four  months  old. 
“Salesperson:  (holding  up  a  rattle 
with  a  hard  rubber  ring  and 


“Follow  this  routine  every  day: 

1.  Uncover  the  stock  in  the 
morning 

2.  Dust  each  toy 

3.  Straighten  and  arrange  dis¬ 
plays 

•1.  Check  the  signs  to  see  that 
none  is  misplaced  or  priced 
wrong 

See  that  all  merchandise  is 
marked 

b.  Replace  at  once  items  sold 
from  display 

7.  Straighten  and  cover  at  clos¬ 
ing  time 

8.  Replace  under-counter  stock 
as  ne(essary. 

Onlv  bv  (onstant  care  and  watch¬ 
fulness  can  vou  keep  your  counters 

in  lirst-class  condition  for  sales!” 

by  the  Prince  School 

bright  red  streamers  with  tiny 
enameled  bells  on  the  end) , 
This  is  a  great  favorite  as  a 
first  tov. 

“Customer:  (doubtfully)  There 

doesn't  seem  much  to  it. 

“Salesperson:  The  baby  finds  a 
good  deal.  He  can  hold  it 
either  by  the  ring,  which  is  of 
hard  rid)ber,  or  by  the  stream¬ 
ers,  which  are  rubberized  and 
color  fast.  He  is  attracted  by 
the  bright  color,  so  he  grasps 
it  and  follows  it  with  his  eyes. 
It  is  so  light  he  can  swing  it 
without  danger  of  hitting  him¬ 
self.  .\s  he  moves  it  the  little 
bells  tingle.  (Demonstrates) . 

“Customer:  I  know  almost  noth¬ 
ing  about  babies. 

“Salesperson:  Vou  would  enjoy 
seeing  what  fun  an  infant 
would  get  out  of  this  and  what 
benefit,  too. 

“Customer:  Benefit!  Out  of  that! 

“Salesperson:  Yes.  He  gets  his 
daily  dozen  when  he  swings  it. 
His  sense  of  touch  and  his  mus¬ 
cular  control  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  as  he  holds  it.  He  is  also 
learning  to  exercise  his  sense  of 
sight  and  hearing  and  all  with¬ 
out  any  risk.  If  he  puts  it  in 
his  mouth,  it  doesn’t  matter. 
The  ring  is  of  hard  rubber  and 
the  streamers  are  vegetable 
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FAMOUS 'PARKER • GAMES 


THE 

NATIONALLY 

ADVERTISED 

LINE 


1_HI.RO 

A  (ireat  Game  for  a  Crowd!  i  or  6  ran  play 
with  one  ■?et;  any  numbor  with  additional  sets. 
You’ll  make  many  repeat  sales!  It  will  pay  you 
to  display,  advertise  and  promote  this  Newest 
Parker  Hit!  Sets,  SI  to  Sit 

2— CIRCLE  GAMMON 

The  2-3-1  Hand  Barkgamnion  adaptation  that 
everyone  ha>  been  waiting  for!  Easier,  faster 
and  more  fun  than  the  older  game. 

Sets,  S,!  and  ST..vO 

3_C0NTACK 

Immensely  Popular  Game  of  matching  colored 
and  numbered  triangles.  Increase  your  sales 
and  profits  by  featuring  the  SI  andSl.30  Edi¬ 
tions  with  chips  and  Score  Pad.  Also  Junior 
Edition.  50^. 

4—  PANDA  BEAR  GAME 

The  Best  Game  in  Years  for  very  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Loveable  animal  characters  for  playing 
pieces;  simple  play  which  instructs  while  it 
entertains.  Price,  Sl.OO 

5—  CITADEL 

Fascinating  Board  Came  for  two.  Beginners 
enjoy  its  easy,  novel  play  and  varied  moves — 
advanced  players  find  CITADEL  a  thrilling 
contest.  Price,  S2.00 


Feature  These  Games  for  Quick  Turnover! 
PARKER  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

SALEM.  MASS.,  200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  and  MERCHANDISE  MART,  CHICAGO 


dyed,  and  the  bells  are  enamel¬ 
ed.  Everythiiifr  about  it  is 
hygienic.  It  can  be  wiped  oft 
with  a  damp  cloth  every  morn- 
ing. 

“Customer:  I'his  is  a  first  babv 
with  doting  grandparents  and 
hosts  of  relations.  Won’t  he 
have  dozens  of  such  to\s? 

“Salesperson:  If  he  di)cs  it  won’t 
make  anv  dilference.  A  young 
baby  drops  toys  so  easily  that 
he  is  given  a  great  manv.  'I'hey 
are  usually  fastened  to  his  crib 
or  carriage  so  he  can  grasp 
them  readily  and  throw  them 
down  without  losing  them. 

“(aistomer:  How  much  is  it? 

“Salesperson:  'I'liis  is  one  dollar. 
It  is  very  carefully  made  of  the 
\ery  best  materials. 

“Customer:  1  will  take  that. 

“Salesperson:  I  am  sure  the  baby 
will  enjov  it!  .And  perhaps  you 
vvoukl  like  what  we  call  a  Cud¬ 
dly  tov  as  well.  (Shows  a  soft, 
curly,  white  dog.) 

“Customer:  Could  an  infant  play 
with  that? 

“Salesperson:  He  could  hold  it 


and  snuggle  it.  He  could  also 
throw  it  around  without  hurt¬ 
ing  either  himself  or  the  dog. 

“Customer:  Won’t  it  get  frightful¬ 
ly  soiled. 

“.Salesperson:  It  can  be  given  a 
daily  bath  if  necessary.  .All  the 
best  infant  toys  are  made  of 
materials  that  can  be  washed. 

“Customer:  Well,  he  appeals  to 
me.  I'll  take  him. 

“Salesperson:  He  is  SI. 50.  Shall 
I  have  the  two  wrapped  to¬ 
gether  as  a  gift? 

“Customer:  5’es,  please  do.  (Ciives 
a  send  address  and  goes  away 
satisfied.)  ” 

Sale  II. 

“A’oung  .Mother  (loz)king  rather 
aggrieved)  . 

“Salesperson:  Is  someone  helpitig 
vou? 

“(aistomer:  No.  A’ou  ailvertised 
that  there  was  a  Irained  .Ad¬ 
visor  here  and  I  came  in  to 
consult  her  but  there  is  such  a 
crowtl  I  can’t  wait. 

“Salesperson:  Perhaps  I  can  tell 
you  some  of  the  thitigs  you 
want  to  know. 


“Customer:  Well  you  see  I  have 
been  reading  about  toys  and 
how  carefully  they  should  be 
selected  and  I  want  to  give 
junior  this  Christmas  just  what 
he  ought  to  have. 

“.Salesperson:  How  old  is  Junior? 

“Customer:  He  will  be  three  in 
January. 

“Salesperson:  'I'hat  is  a  wonderful 
age  for  toys.  I'here  are  so  many 
different  things  a  three-year-old 
can  do  with  toys. 

“Customer:  'I'hat’s  what  the  arti¬ 
cle  I  read  talked  about,  but  I 
don’t  understand.  That’s  why 
I  came  in  this  morning. 

“Salesperson:  While  the  child  is 
playing  with  the  toy,  the  toy  is 
doing  things  for  him  or  help¬ 
ing  his  development.  .A  ball, 
for  example,  exercises  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  his  arm  and  back.  It 
trains  his  eye  to  judge  direc¬ 
tion  and  distance.  When  he  is 
using  it  he  is  not  only  amusing 
himself  l)ut  he  is  coordinating 
his  muscles. 

A  velocipede  gives  wonderful 
exercise  for  his  back  and  legs, 
and  strengthens  his  arm  mus- 
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Buying  Guide 


You  and  your  salespeople  will  find 
this  book  an  indispensable  help. 

It  is  a  guide  to  more  profitable  buy¬ 
ing —  and  selling  —  of  educational 
toys.  It  classifies  toys  according  to 
chronological  age.  It  presents  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  of  the  different 
ages  of  children  and  groups  toys  de¬ 
signed  to  meat  the  needs  of  children 
at  various  ago  levels.  This  material 
enables  your  salespeople  to  sell  the 
right  toy  for  the  particular  child. 

The  book  also  illustrates  and  describes 
the  entire  line  of  Holgate  Educational 
Toys.  The  exact  purpose  of  each  toy 
is  explained  and  appropriate  age 
given. 

Year  after  year,  the  sound  policy 
of  consistent  advertising,  intelligent 
dealer  cooperation  and  highest  quali¬ 
ty  has  resulted  in  universal  consumer 
acceptance  of  Holgate  Toys  and 
given  dealers  a  dependable  source 
of  supply. 

Send  the  coupon  below  or  write  on 
your  letterhead  for  the  Holgate  Free 
Buying  Guide  BOW. 


HOLGATE  TOYS 

Holgate  Brothors  Compoay,  Kaao,  Pa. 

Established  1789 

New  York  -  Room  509,  200  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago  -  -  10-124  Merchandise  Mart 
San  Francisco  -  -  -  .  718  Mission  St. 


cles.  It  also  develops  his  sense 
of  distance  and  direction.  In 
addition  it  makes  him  use  his 
imagination.  He  can  pretend 
it  is  a  train  or  an  automobile 
or  a  fire  engine.  In  pretending 
he  learns  a  great  deal  about  the 
world  around  him.  He  notices 
that  trains  stop  at  crossings; 
that  automobiles  must  wait  for 
traffic  signals;  that  fire  engines 
have  the  right  of  way  in  traffic 
and  clang  their  bells  to  clear 
the  way. 

“Customer:  I  never  thought  of 
that.  Junior’s  grandfather  is 
going  to  give  him  a  velocipede, 
but  I  am  glad  to  know  all  the 
things  it  will  do  for  him. 

“Salesperson:  We  have  a  large 
selection  of  \elocipedes  here 
and  if  your  little  son's  grand¬ 
father  lives  in  or  near  the  City 
I  should  be  glad  tt)  show  him 
our  models.  Shall  I  give  you 
my  card  so  he  may  ask  for  me 
if  he  likes? 

“Customer:  Yes,  I’d  be  glad  to  do 
that.  He  lives  in  the  suburbs 
and  comes  in  to  the  Citv  to  do 
his  Christmas  shopping.  Please 
tell  me  something  else  that 
would  be  nice  for  Junior.  .My 
husband  and  I  were  thinking 
of  a  train. 

“Salesperson;  Xotliing  that  a  small 
bov  enjoys  more!  For  the  win¬ 
ter  it  is  particularly  g(X)d  l)e- 
cause  he  can  play  with  it  in  the 
house.  It  will  give  him  good 
exercise  and  sense  training  and 
will  also  use  his  imagination. 
He  can  load  it  with  his  small 
toys,  and  take  them  from  one 
place  to  another. 

“Customer:  My  husband  wants 

Junior  to  have  an  electric  train 
that  runs  on  a  track.  What  do 
you  think? 

“Salesperson:  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  better  to  give  him 
that  when  he  is  older,  alxjul 
eight  or  nine,  and  can  operate 
it  himself.  At  his  age  he  could 
do  more  things  with  a  good 
strong  iron  train  that  he  could 
pull  or  push.  (Shows  one) . 
You  see  how  well  designed  it 
is  and  how'  well  made.  It  will 
stand  all  kinds  of  wear.  In  the 
spring  it  can  be  taken  out  to 
his  sand  pile  and  will  not  be 
harmed  if  it  is  left  out  over 
night. 


“Customer:  How  much  is  it? 
“.Salesperson:  This  set  is  $3. 
“Customer:  Isn’t  that  awfully  ex¬ 
pensive?  Can’t  you  get  them 
for  less? 

“Salesperson:  Yes,  indeed,  you  can, 
but  a  toy  that  a  child  really 
enjoys  and  uses  has  hard  wear 
and  should  be  sturdy,  strong, 
and  w’ell  designed. 

“Customer:  I  can’t  buy  it  today 
but  I  will  come  in  soon  with  my 
husband. 

“Salesperson:  I  shall  be  glad  to 
help  you  at  any  time.  Perhaps 
while  you  are  here  you  would 
like  to  see  some  of  our  Indian 
and  cowboy  suits  that  little 
boys  enjoy. 

“Customer:  Does  dressing  up  help 
a  child? 

“Salesperson:  It  gives  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make-believe  and 
lie  learns  a  great  deal  while  he 
is  doing  it. 

“Customer;  I  think  a  cowboy  suit 
would  be  nice  for  Junior.  We’ll 
get  you  to  show  them  to  us 
when  mv  husband  and  I  come. 
“Salesperson;  I'll  give  you  another 
caril  so  you  will  be  sure  to  liiul 
me.  Do  vou  have  a  Christmas 
tree  for  Junior? 

“Customer:  Oh,  yes,  we  have  one 
every  year. 

“Salesperson:  Perhaps  you  can 

look  over  your  ornaments  be¬ 
fore  vou  come  in  again  so  if 
there  are  any  broken  you  can 
replace  them.  We  have  some 
loveh  tree  decorations  very 
reasonably  priced. 

“C.ustomer:  I  will.  Thank  you 
very  much.  You  have  helped 
me  a  great  deal. 

“Salesperson:  It  has  been  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  give 
me  your  name  and  address  so 
that  I  can  mail  you  a  toy  book¬ 
let  we  are  getting  out? 
"Customer:  (giving  the  name  anti 
address)  :  'Fhaiik  you  verv 
much!” 

Meosuring  Sales  Ability 

In  some  stores  it  is  customarv 
to  include,  as  part  of  the  sales 
meetings,  brief  w'ritten  examina¬ 
tions.  Capable  workers  welcome 
those  t|uiz/es  because  they  afford 
an  opjjortunity  to  record  their 
knowledge  of  toy  selling.  Big 
stores  especially  find  such  tests 
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help  sell  more  toys,  for  if  the  sales¬ 
clerk  is  well-equip|)ed  to  sell  that 
fact  will  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  department  head  who  em¬ 
ploys  tests. 

Following  are  three  illustrations 
of  selling  tests,  (jiiestions  and  an¬ 
swers  of  which  need  only  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  for  each  test.  Each 
salesclerk  writes  his  name  on  the 
(piestionnaire  and  the  answer  to 
each  question  is  graded  by  the  as¬ 
sistant  buyer  or  anyone  else  the 
Iniwr  feels  is  competent.  The  first 
test: 

"I.  Give  four  reasons  why  toys 
are  important  to  a  child's  devel- 
opment - . 

"2.  Four  types  of  play  are - . 

“S.  A  child  with  a  ‘l)alanced 

personality’  is  one  who - .  In 

my  job  as  toy  salesman  I  can  help 
parents  develop  ‘balanced  person¬ 
ality’  in  their  children  by - . 

“4.  Six  toys  that  are  suitable  for 
social  play  by  either  a  boy  or  girl 
alK)ut  12  years  old  are - . 

I  consitler  the  following  Hve 
tovs  are  educational  toys  because 


Skip  Med«lf,  Rocs  Cars 


Increasing  interest  in  ALL 
^  liuhliies  reflected  in  astonishing; 

voluin'e  growth  —  millions  an¬ 
nually!  Attractive  ]>rohts  and  store 
traftic  drawn  justifles  EXPANSION 
or .INSTALLATION#  Rely  on  our 
organization  —  with  the  most  com- 
j'lete  facilities  in  the  field  —  as  a 
dei>emhihle.  central  wholesale  supply 
source  for  nny  needs  in  any  hohhy. 


r  Complete  Stock— All  Producers 

2.  Attractive  Discount  Schedule 

3.  Prompt  Deliveries  From  Stock 
Diroct  RepreMiitativtt  for 
Notien'i  Foremost  Producers 

Visit,  write  or  wire  for  details, 
discnimts  .nnd  assistance  on  any 
hohliy  nierchandisine  and  pro- 
motion  i>lans.  ^"— "*** 

Ttiru  our 


ased 


Le 


^jv/ac. 


ot*e 

tcrrinR 
tical  dept. 

sj,(is(nction 


»LK'S 


MODEL 

CIMFr 

HOBBIES 


42t  7tk  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 


The  second  test  might  concern 
only  dolls: 

“1.  To  a  child  a  doll  is  more 
than  a  toy— it  is  alive.  Here’s  how 
I  use  that  fact  in  selling  dolls - . 

“2.  If  I  were  helping  a  mother 
chortse  a  doll  for  a  little  girl  four 
vears  old.  I’d  suggest  this  sort  of 
doll - . 

"3.  The  most  important  thing 
to  remember  about  handling  baby 
drtlls,  when  talking  to  a  customer 
about  them,  is - . 

“4.  Here  are  five  valuable  hints 
regarding  taking  care  of  the  dolls 
in  our  stock - .” 

riie  third  and  last  illnstration  of 
ilie  written  tpiiz: 

“1.  When  we  stock  a  new  item 
and  I  set  about  discovering  its  sell¬ 
ing  points,  here  are  four  or  five 
of  the  ways  I  go  about  it - . 

“2.  I  believe  I’m  doing  my  ens- 
lomer  a  favor  when  I  sell  her  the 
liigher-priced  merchandise,  he- 
tanse - . 

“3.  I  find  it  always  pays  to  give 
the  customer  a  good  send-off.  Here 
are  several  reasons  why - . 

“4.  These  arc  eight  steps  in  the 
daily  routine  I  follow  in  caring 
for  my  stot  k - .” 

Th#  Child  Prodigy 

Ihe  parent-customer  who  ex¬ 
plains.  “But  this  is  for  an  nnnsnal- 
ly  hriglit  child!”  must  he  taken 
quite  seriously,  even  though  the 
salesclerk’s  first  reaction  is  to  reach 
for  the  salt.  It  should  he  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  many  excep¬ 
tionally  bright  children.  \Vho  will 
forget  the  fonrteen-year-okl  Sidis 
who  at  that  age  knocked  ’em  dead 
as  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  at 
which  university  his  father  was  a 
professor?  That  was  1.5  or  20  years 
ago,  but  the  thing’s  been  going  on 
throughout  history.  Think  of  the 
precocious  stripling,  Chatterton, 
whose  work  is  found  in  every  an¬ 
thology  of  English  poetrv  and 
prose.  Plays  have  been  written 
about  his  life.  Chatterton  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  while  starving,  1770 
A.D.,  age  18. 

One  more  example.  The  child 
w’onder  of  1937  was  a  girl,  Marv 
Christine  Dunn  of  Bonne  Terre, 
Missouri.  At  the  age  of  28  months 
she  liked  books,  toys,  games,  musi- 


Push  these 

EVERY-DAY  SELLERS 

BOXED  BOOKS 

'  for 

CHILDREN 


'  •f.  -'<5  0 

•'  .*  iLl 


STICK  'EM  PICTURES 


We  present  four  attractive  units  to 
retail  at  50^  and  two  to  sell  at  $1  .  .  . 
PROFITABLY, 

Set  illustrated  ($1)  contains  8 
beautiful  books  and  blunt  scissors. 
Each  50^  box  has  4  books  with  4  out¬ 
line  pictures  and  4  pages  of  colored 
pieces  printed  on  gummed  paper,  to 
be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  out¬ 
lines. 


PAINT  without  PAINTS 

We  offer  one  unit  to  sell  at  $1,  and 
three  to  sell  at  50^.  The  set  shown 
includes  8  attractive  books  with 
black-and-white  illustrations.  The 
child  brushes  these  over  with  clear 
water  and  they  turn  into  brilliant- 
colored  scenes.  Complete  with  2 
brushes  and  water  pan,  at  $1.00. 

Also 

A  most  complete  line  of  fast-selling 
juvenile  books  to  retail  at  25^  to  $1 
.  .  .  biggest  values  of  their  kind. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 


The 

PLAH  &  MUNK 

Company,  Inc. 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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YOU'LL  SELL  MORE 
GAMES  WITH  THESE 


NEW,  BIG  NAME 
HEAOLINERS! 


SUPERMAN 

Now  children  can  take  home 
their  idol,  Superman,  and  play 
with  him  all  winter.  They  all 
want  this  colorful  folding 
board  game  that  takes  Super¬ 
man  thru  his  hair  raising 
episodes. 

Superman  sales  power  plus 
Milton  Bradley  quality  .  .  a 
big  value  game  to  retail  at  $1. 


RAGGEDY  ANN 

Favorite  subject  of  children 
fur  decades  is  this  unusual 
doll,  as  created  by  Johnny 
GrueUe  and  brought  to  ad¬ 
venturous  life  by  [Milton 
Bradley  in  this  colorful  fold¬ 
ing  hoard  game  that  takes 
Raggedy  Ann  thru  her  many 
fascinating  adventures.  It’s  a 
big  Bradley  game  success  .  . 
retails  at  oidy  $1. 

Order  these  two  Sales  Hits 
Now,  from 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


cal  instruments,  was  credited  with 
a  vocabtiiaiy  of  3,800  words, 
familiarity  with  the  names  of  men 
and  women  prominent  in  world 
affairs,  the  ability  to  construct  sen¬ 
tences  a  tlozen  words  long  and  to 
sing  100  songs.  I'lie  head  of  the 
psychology  department  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University  gave  .Mary  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  18,5,  which 
is  -15  points  higher  than  the  score 
identifying  “genius.”  Mary  found 
pronounciation  of  stich  words  as 
chrysanthemum,  hippopotamus,  ab¬ 
dication,  to  he  mere  child’s  play. 
Unspoiled,  fond  of  games.  Full 
page  about  her  in  rotograMire  sec¬ 
tion  of  Nexv  York  Times,  April, 
1937.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  are  thousands  of 
exceptionally  intelligent  children. 
There  is  a  movement  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  schools  available  to  them.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1939  the  Neiv 
York  World-Telegram  published  a 
long  series  of  feature  articles  de¬ 
scribing  the  amazing  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  today’s  outstanding  child 
prodigies. 

Customers,  then,  who  specify 
“for  a  very  bright  child”,  should 
he  shown  especial Iv  constructive  or 
“goal  setting”  toys.  Things  like: 

.Vhacuses 
.\nagrams 
.\rchery  sets 
Basketballs 
Blackboards 
Build-a-car-sets 
Carpenter  sets 
Checkers  ami  chess 
Chemistrv  sets 
Erector  sets 
Kindergarten  materials 
-Magician  outfits 
.Modelling  sets 
Picture  pu/./les 
Ping  pong 
Plastercene 
Printing  presses 
Puzzles 
Ring  toss 
.Sewing  sets 
Sewing  machines 
Stoves  and  kitchens 
1  ypewriters 
\Vea\  ing  materials 

Toys  for  Sick  Child 

Helj>ful  to  a  veteran  salesclerk, 
absolutely  necessary  to  an  inex¬ 
perienced  salesclerk,  is  a  list  of 
toys  suitable  for  a  child  recover¬ 


ing  from  an  illness.  Such  a  list 
follows: 

•Abacuses 

.\ccoitlions 

.\nagrams 

.\rt  books 

-Authors’  games 

Bagatelle  games 

Balloons 

Banks 

Beads 

Beats 

Bells 

Blocks 

Bubhle-hlowing  sets 
Build-a-car  sets 
Cartlhoard  furniture 
Cardboard  doll  houses 
Cash  registers 
Cdiimes 
Crayons 

Cross-word  puzzles 

Cut-outs 

Dishes 

Dolls 

Drums 

Jigsaw  puzzles 
Lincoln  logs 
Magic  sets 
.Maps 

.Montessori  materials 
Mouth  organs 
Music  boxes 
Noah’s  arks 
Paints 
Paper  dolls 
Parcheesi  games 
Photographs 
Pick-a-word  puzzles 
Plastercene 
Printers  sets 
Puppet  shows 
■Scrap  books 
Sewing  boxes 
■Sewing  cards 
■Sewing  machines 
Slates 
Soldiers 

Stulfed  animals 
Telephones 
l  inker  tovs 
I'rickv  toys 
I'vpewr  iters 
\Vatches 

Weaving  materials 
Xylophones 

-All  of  the  tovs  listed  arc  suitable 
for  a  child  who  for  the  moment 
is  incapable  of  much  physical  ac¬ 
tivity.  They  are  light,  easily  hand¬ 
led,  readilv  balanced,  take  up  little 
space— and  most  of  them  are  not 
likely  to  annoy  nearby  adults. 
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Toys  Classified  by  Types 

HK  lollow  ill”  ( his^ilualioii, 
.i(la|iU'il  Ikmii  a  |>iilili(ati(Mi  ot 
ilic  I  ON  Maiiulat  tun  IS  ol 
r.S.A..  I  IK.,  npifsi'iits  ail  aiiaiij*c- 
iiu-iii  ol  llic  ION  (IcpariiiK-iit  loi 
HICK  liaiulisiiig  pm  poses.  Location 
ol  ilie  iiieicitaiiclise.  displays  and 
lieiitl  ol  Italhc  lia\c'  Ikiii  coiisid- 
eied.  It  is  prohahle  that  laii^cr 
stores  would  sul)-cli\icle  the  classi- 
licalioiis  ,”iveu,  while  siuallei  stores 
would  coiiihiuc-  some  ol  lliem. 

I.  Mulled  Animals 
Koals 

!>.  Loiisiruc  lion  I'ons  ,mcl  1  ools 

I.  Dolls  —  (dolliiii”.  \ccessories. 
Doll  lioiisc-  Fill  uiiiirc' 

I■llruilure 
t>.  \c  tioii  (laiiies 
7.  Iioarcl  (.allies  etc. 

S.  I  louselscepiii”  I  o\s 

!l.  Iron  and  Oilur  (last  .Metal 
1  ONS 

Ml.  .Mechanical  and  Steel  Fo\s 

II.  Laiiieras.  Ihdjeclors.  Ma”ic 
l„uilerus 

IL*.  Musical  Fovs 
l.'l.  l*re  Sc  hool  and  Kiiider^ai  leu 
\,t;e  Toys 

I  I.  (aall.  Art  and  F.clucalioual 
l.'i.  Fo\s  and  Accessories  lor 
I’ariies.  Holicla\s 
Ml.  Iiilaiils'  i'oNs 
17.  Kiihhei  Ions 

IS.  lMa\,i;rouucl  Fcpiipmeiil.  Oiil- 
door  and  Summer  I Ons 
Ml.  IMaNsuils,  (iosiumes,  .Masks 
-11.  I  ON  (iiiits  and  Accessories 

-I.  Sporiiiin  and  |uNeuile  .\ihlelic 
(.oc  ids 

Sleds 

-H.  I  rains  and  .\ccessories,  all 
iNpes 

21.  W'heel  Cioods.  all  Ivpcs 
2;).  .\dull  (iaiues 


Toys  Classified  Alphabetically 

(With  .Menhaiidise  C.lassilica- 
lioii  Nuiuher  as  it  appeals  in  ihe 
preeediug  lisliuj;  hv  types.) 

Adding;  Machines,  14 
ADULT  CAMKS,  25 
Aerial  Uonstniction  Toys,  .1 
.Xirplanes,  Cast  Metal,  ‘I 
.\ir  Rifles,  2(1 
.Xiiasrams,  7 

.WIMALS,  STUFFI.D,  1 
Animals,  (.'ast  Metal,  ‘I 
\ninial.s,  RiiIiIut.  17 
\rcherv  Sets,  6 
Arks,  13 

■Athletic  (ioinls.  Juvenile.  21 
Xiitomohiles.  Juvenile,  24 
Xutoinohiles.  Miniature.  or  17 

I’aliy  \uto  Seats  and  Swinss,  5 

Mahy  ('arria^es  and  (io-Uarts,  24 

i’l.ihv  lovs.  16 

Main  Walkers.  24 

Main  A'ards,  5 

Mack  earn  inon  Sets,  7  or  25 

M.adminton  .Sets,  6 

Manatelle,  7  or  25 

Malloons,  17  or  15 

Malloons.  with  s(|ua\\kers.  15 

M.ills,  C'elluloid.  16 

Malls,  I’ly.  17  or  6 

Malls,  Ruhlier,  16  or  17 

Manks.  14  or  •) 

Masehall  I'.iinipment.  21 
M.iskethalls  and  17(11111111^1^.  21 
Massinets,  5 
Miath  Toys.  1(> 

Matteries,  26 

Meach  Ralls.  18 

Meach  Tons,  Ruhlier,  18 

Meads.  13 

Mean  Rags,  13 

Meards,  16 

Reds  and  ("radles.  5 

Mells  and  Rell  Tons.  12  or  13 

Reii-hes,  18 

Micycles.  24 

Milliard  and  I’ihiI  Tables.  7 
Mingo,  7 

Mlackhoards,  13  or  14 

Mlocks.  Construction.  3 

Mlocks,  Xurserv  and  Kindergarten.  13 

MOATS.  2 

Mooks,  Juvenile.  14 

Mocks.  Picture.  13 

Rowling  (lames.  6 

Moxing  filoves  and  Fciuipment,  21 

MrcMims  and  Rriishes,  8 

Mulihle  Rlinvers,  13 

Cameras.  1 1 

t'aiidles.  Xmas  and  Rirthday,  15 
Candle  Holder. s,  15 


t  'andy  Moxes,  15 

t  'aniions,  6 

1  ap  Pistols.  20 

I  aril  (lames,  7 

C'arpet  Swe-epers,  8 

Cash  Registers.  14 

CAST  IROX  .\X1)  OTHKR 

C. \ST  MKT.M.  TOYS,  6 
(  asling  .Sets,  14 

Cedar  Chests,  5 
(  elliiloid  Toys,  16 
t'ement  .Mixers,  10 
Chairs.  Children's,  5 
(haps.  19 
(  hc-cker  Sets.  7 
Chemistry  Onttits,  14 
C  hess  .Sets,  7 
C  himes  and  Rolls,  12 
C'hristmas  Snow,  15 
C  hristmas  Stockings.  15 
C’hristmas  Tree  Holders,  15 
C  hristmas  Tree  Lights,  15 
Christmas  Tree  Ornaments,  15 
C'hristmas  Trees,  Artificial.  15 
Cleaning  .Sets,  8 
Confetti,  15 

COXSTRUCTIOX  TOYS  AXD 
TOOLS.  3 

Costumes,  Masipierade,  19 
C  RMT.  .\RT.  .\XI) 
KDUCATIOXAL,  14 
Crayons  and  Crayon  .'sets,  13  or  14 
Crickets.  15 
C'r(K|uct  .Sets,  6 
C'iit-(  )uts.  13 

D. iggers,  Riihher,  19 
Dart  (lames  and  Darts.  6 
Decorative  (loods,  15 

I  lesks,  5 
Dice,  7  or  25 
Dishes.  8 

DOLLS  .\.XD  ACCFISSORTE.S, 
.\XD  FURXITURF.,  4 
Doll  Clothing.  4 

Doll  Carriages  and  .Strollers.  24 
Doll  Hospital  Supplies  and  Kits,  4 
Doll  House  Furniture,  4 
Doll  Houses.  5 

Dolls.  Cloth,  Comjiosition.  Paper, 
Ruhber.  Wood,  4 
Dominoes,  7  or  25 
Drawing  Devices,  11 
Drawing  Sets.  13  or  14 
Drums.  12 

F.lectrical  Sets.  14 
Fiigines,  Steam.  10 

l-'avors,  15 

Field  (Hasses,  14  or  21 
Film,  Motion  Picture,  11 
Finger  Print  Sets.  14 
Flags  ami  Pennants,  15 
Footballs  and  Eejuipment,  21 
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Forts,  Construction,  3 
Fortune  Telling  Games,  7 
Friction  Toys,  10 
FURNITURE,  5 
Furniture,  Doll  House,  4 

GAMES,  ADULTS,  25 
GAMES,  ACTION.  6 
GAMES,  BOARD  AND  OTHERS,  7 
Garden  Sets.  8  or  18 
Garl.ands,  IS 
Golf  Sets,  6 
Greenhouses,  8  or  18 
Greeting  Cards,  15 
GUNS,  TOY,  AND 
ACCESSORIES,  20 
Gymnasium  Equipment,  18 

Hallowe’en  Goods,  IS 
Hammer  and  Nail  Sets,  13 
Hammocks,  18 
Harmonicas,  12 

Hatchets  and  Hunting  Knives,  19 
H.ats,  Paper,  13,  15  or  19 
High  Chairs,  5 
Hockey  Equipment.  21 
Holiday  Goods,  IS 
Holsters,  19  or  20 
Hoops,  13  or  18 
Horns,  IS 

Horse  Shoe  Games,  6 
Horses,  Hobby  and  Rocking,  24 
Horses.  Stick,  13  or  18 
HOUSEKEEPING  TOYS.  8 
Houses,  Doll,  5 
Houses,  Play,  18 

INFANTS’  TOYS,  16 
IRON  AND  OTHER  CAST 
METAL  TOYS,  9 
Irons  and  Ironing  Boards,  8 

Jack  Straws,  13 
Jackstones,  6 
Jack-in-box,  16 
Jump  Ropes,  6 

Kaleidoscopes,  11 
Kazoos,  12 

Kindergarten  Toys,  13 
Kitchen  Cabinets,  8 
Kitchen  Utensils,  8 
Kites,  18 
Knitting  Sets.  14 

Lariats,  19 
Lathes,  3 

Laundry  E(piipment,  8 
Lawn  Mowers  and  Garden  .Sets,  8 
Logs,  Construction,  3 
Lotto,  7 

Magic  Lanterns,  11 
Magic  Sets,  14 
Magnets,  14 
Marbles  and  Games,  6 
Marionettes,  4 
Masks,  False  Faces,  etc.,  19 
Masquerade  Goods,  19 
MECHANICAL  AND  STEEL 
TOYS,  10 

Merry-Go-Round,  18 
Microphones,  14 
Microscopes,  14 

Military  and  Naval  Replicas,  9 
Modeling  and  Moulding  Sets,  13  or  14 


Modeling  Clay,  13  or  14 
Money,  Toy,  14 
Mops,  8 

MOTION  PICTURE  CAMERAS 
AND  PROJECTORS.  11 
Motors,  Electric  Toy,  3 
MUSICAL  TOYS.  12 

Noisemakers,  15 
NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND 
KINDERGARTEN  TOYS.  13 

Ornaments.  Xmas  Tree,  15 
Outdoor  Toys,  18 

Paddle  Ball,  6 

Painting  Books,  Outfits,  13  or  14 
Paper  Novelties,  15 
PARTY  GOODS.  HOLIDAY 
GOODS  AND  DECORATIV1-: 
ACCESSOR  I  E.S,  15 
Pedal  Cars.  24 
Peg  Boards,  7  or  13 
Phonographs  and  Records.  12 
IManos,  12 

I’icture  Projectors,  11 
Pin  Boards,  7 
Pin  Wheels,  13 
Pistols,  20 
Pitching  Games,  6 
PLAYGROl’ND  EQUl  PM  ENT. 
lUVENILE.  OUTDOOR  TOYS, 
SUMMER  TOYS.  18 
Play  Hats.  1.3.  15  or  19 
Plav  Houses,  18 
PLAY  SUITS.  COSTl’MES. 

AND  MASKS.  19 
Play  Yards,  18 
Poker  Chips,  25 
Pool  Tables,  7 
Pop  Guns.  20 
Pre-.School  .Age  Toys.  13 
Printing  Sets  and  Presses,  14 
Projectors,  11 
Punch  Boards,  7 
Puppets,  4 

Push  and  Pull  Toys,  13 
Pozzies,  7  or  14 

Quoits,  6 

Questionnaires,  Electrical.  14 

Rattles,  16 
Reflectors,  15 
Register  Banks,  14 
Ribbons,  Tinsel,  15 
Ring  Toss,  6 
Rocking  Horses,  24 
Rubber  Stamp  Outfits,  14 
RUBBER  TOYS,  17 
Rubber  Toys,  Infants’.  16 

Sad  Irons,  8 

Sand  Boxes,  Pails.  Toys,  18 
Saws,  3 

Saxophones,  12 
School  Bags  and  Supplies,  14 
Scientific  Sets,  14 
Scooters,  24 
.See  Saws,  18 

Sewing  or  Weaving  Cards,  13 
Sewing  Machines  and  Sets,  14 
Shooflys,  24 

Shooting  Games  and  Targets,  6 
Shuffle  Boards,  6 

Skates,  Ice,  Roller  and  Snow,  21  or  22 


Skiis,  22 
Slates,  13  or  14 
SLEDS  AND  SKATES.  22 
.Slides,  18 

Snow,  .Artificial.  15 
Snowshoes,  22 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  9  or  17 
.Si)elling  Boards,  13  or  14 
Spinner  Games,  7 

SPORTING  GOODS.  JUVENILE.  21 
.Sprinklers,  18 
Steam  Engines,  10 
Steam  .Shovels,  10 
Stencil  .Sets,  13  or  14 
STEEL  .\ND  ME.CH.NNICAL 
TOYS.  10 
Stereopticons,  11 
.Stilts,  6  or  18 
Stockings  and  Rags,  15 
Stoves  and  Ranges,  8 
Strollers,  24 
Suit  Cases,  Doll.  4 
Sulkies.  24 
Summer  Toys.  18 
Swings,  Baby,  5 
Swings,  18 

Table  Tennis  Sets,  6 

Table  and  Chair  Sets.  5 

Tamlxturines,  12 

Targets,  6 

Tea  Sets.  8 

Teething  Rings,  16 

Telegraph  Sets.  14 

Telephones,  8 

Telescopes,  14 

Tennis  Equipment,  6  or  21 

Ten  Pins,  6 

Tents,  18 

Theatres,  14 

Tiddledy  Winks,  7 

Tinsel  Decorations.  15 

Tolioggans,  22 

Tofils  and  Tool  Chests.  3 

Tops.  13 

TRAINS,  23 

Train  .Accessories,  23 

Transformers,  23 

Tricycles.  24 

Trucks  or  Tractors,  Miniature,  9 
Trucks  and  Tractors,  Steel.  10 
Trumpets,  12 
Trunks,  4  or  5 
Typewriters,  14 

Ukuleles,  12 

Valentines,  15 
A'ehicles,  Children’s,  24 
Velocipedes,  24 

Wading  Pools,  18 
Wagons.  Coaster  and  I^xpress,  24 
Walkers.  Baby,  24 
Washing  Machines,  8 
WHEEL  GOODS  AND  DOLL 
CARRIAGES,  24 
Weaving  Looms,  14 
Wheelbarrows,  24 
Whistles,  12 
Wigs,  Beards,  etc.,  19 
Wigs.  Doll,  4 
Windup  Toys.  10 
Woodburning  Toys,  14 
Work  Benches,  3  or  5 

Xylophones,  12 

Yachts,  Model.  2 
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Building  New  Consumer  Interest 
in  Silk  Hosiery — 85%  of  Stock 


Hosiery  business  has  im¬ 
proved  with  the  new  season 
but  the  problem  of  meeting 
the  demand  lor  nylon  is  an  in- 
ereasing  one.  Most  stores  average 
of  silk  hosiery  on  the  shelves 
of  their  women’s  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  with  a  demand  for  nylon 
way  out  of  ratio  to  the  supply. 
Biaers  are  asking  what  they  tan 
do  to  sell  more  silk  hosiery.  Each 
natmally  wants  to  give  the  cns- 
lomer  what  she  wants,  but  if  this 
is  n(»t  a  possibility,  then  some 
means  must  be  found  to  promote 
that  whith  the  store  is  able  to  pro¬ 
vide.  While  nylon  is  an  accepted 
and  appi  tned  yarn  and  when  prf)p- 
erlv  handled  is  a  stocking  of  merit, 
silk  hosiery  is  more  beautiful  than 
ever  before,  and  many  t)f  the  new 
(onstructions  oiler  more  gootl  wear¬ 
ing  (jualities  than  in  the  past.  If 
sufficient  ellort  is  put  into  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  silk  it  seems  probable 
that  new  (onsumer  interest  can  be 
aroused  for  silk. 

.More  concentration  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  silk  and  less  on  the  procur¬ 
ing  of  nylon  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  most  successfid  buyers 
we  know,  urged  at  this  time.  The 
nylon  situation  is  predicted  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  it  is  for  some  time  to 
come  so  it  is  suggested  that  we 
acce|Jt  the  fact  that  the  approxi¬ 
mate  85%  silk  stotk  get  the  con¬ 
sideration  it  deserves  by  pointing 
out  to  women  what  a  really  fine 
thing  it  is. 

•Manulacturers  tell  us  that  some 
buyers  are  offering  various  induce¬ 
ments  in  order  to  get  nylon  stocks. 
This,  of  course  makes  for  an  un¬ 
healthy  market. 

Glamourizing  Silk  Hosiery 

It  is  the  opinion  of  manv  buvers 
that  the  power  of  the  press  should 
lie  brought  into  the  picture.  While 
it  is  conceded  that  women  are 
more  often  than  not  sold  in  their 


own  minds  on  nylon,  they  do  “be¬ 
have  like  human  beings”  and  arc 
still  susceptible  to  romance  and 
glamour.  Institutional  advertising 
for  the  hosiery  department  could 
carry  some  historical  facts  few  have 
ever  heard  about.  Practical  usage 
can  be  made  of  them  by  clever  ad¬ 
vertising  co|)y  writers.  Taking  a 
random  shot  at  hosiery  history: 

Years  back,  instead  of  a  briile 
throwing  her  boiupiet  to  her  bride- 
maids,  she  threw  one  of  her  stock¬ 
ings.  Once  there  were  stocking 
mender.s’  shops  just  as  today  we 
have  cobbler  shops,  and  knee 
breeched  gentlemen  often  had 
their  stockings  mended  while  wear¬ 
ing  them,  (docks,  it  is  supposed, 
came  into  being  when  stockings 
were  made  of  fabrics  such  as  cot¬ 
ton,  wool  and  even  velvet  and  had 
t(»  be  shaped  to  conform  to  the  leg 
and  the  seams  were  decorated  with 
embroidery  with  a  top  finish  which 
resembled  the  hands  on  clocks. 
•Also  these  clocks  are  said  to  have 
been  jmihibited  at  Oxford  be¬ 
cause  they  seemed  to  be  unbecom¬ 
ing  to  one  in  Holy  Orders. 

These  historical  facts,  and  others 
like  them,  your  correspondent  has 
found,  are  usually  unknown  to 
many  who  have  long  been  in  the 
hosiery  business.  'They  have  found 
them  interesting:  why  would  not 
your  (ustomers  react  to  them  in 
the  promotion  of  silk  hosiery? 

Department  Store  Service 

.\n  opinion  has  been  given  us 
that  now  is  a  propitious  time  to 
promote  hosiery  in  department 
stores  to  combat  the  small  street 
store  using  hosiery  as  a  leader  at  a 
small  markup.  “.Service”  can  be 
our  watchword  and  by  stressing  it 
and  by  all  means  living  up  'to  it, 
much  (»f  the  business  we  are  not 
now  getting,  can  be  r»urs.  Intelli¬ 
gent  selling,  of  cf)urse,  is  the  major 


element  in  such  promotion.  Plati¬ 
tudes  would  not  register  with 
either  salespeople  or  customers. 
Only  a  sincere  study  of  what  you 
have  to  offer  together  with  what 
you  can  add  to  present  procedure 
would  score.  WMiatever  our  jobs, 
we  tan  all  afford  to  take  time  out 
every  once  in  a  while  and  ask  our¬ 
selves  a  few  tpiestions.  One  para¬ 
mount  (|uestion  today  seems  to  be, 
“What  can  I  do  to  make  women 
ct)nsciotis  that  silk  hosiery  is 
beautiful,  comfortable  and  with 
care  will  give  good  service?” 

Suggested  Aids  for  Selling  Silk 

Much  ft)od  for  thought  is  given 
in  the  Fall  1910  Silk  Hosiery  Mer¬ 
chandise  News  issued  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  .Silk  (iiiild.  In  this  recent 
bulletin  they  ask,  “Is  Everything 
Under  Uontrol?”  .And  they  go  on 
to  say  that  it  is  easy  to  get  sizes  or 
colors  out  of  line  with  sales  unless 
there  is  control.  Recommended 
are  stock  toiurol  slips  made  ready 
by  manufacturers  if  they  seem 
practical  for  your  department. 

They  are  (juite  right  in  saying 
that,  “When  the  .American  woman 
turned  to  silk  stockings,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  turned  to  the  legs  of 
.American  women.”  .A  retjuote 
from  this  bulletin  claims  that, 
“Silk  is  biologically  perfect  for 
hugging  the  leg.  It  has  a  natural 
clinging  affinity  for  the  skin.” 
Oepe  twist  is  pointed  out  as  giv¬ 
ing  extra  elasticity  beyond  natural 
stretchable  (|ualities,  an  important 
item  in  the  promotion  of  silk 
hosiery. 

Then  they  emphasize  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  “wear”  and  “tear.” 
The  contract  silk  stockings  of  to¬ 
day  with  those  of  the  past,  showing 
the  many  improvements  since  crepe 
twist  came  into  being.  “When  cu.s- 
tomers  complain  about  wear,  the 
majority  of  complaints  arc  really 
due  not  to  wear  but  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  catch  that  evcntuallv  results 
in  a  run.”  Recommended  is  pro¬ 
cedure  of  salespeople  or  complaint 
clerk  telling  the  customer  the  dif- 
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ifience  between  "wear”  and  “tear.” 

In  the  selling  ol  silk  sKukings, 
they  recommend  that  salespeople 
point  out  that  silk  stockings  are 
the  equivalent  in  value  of  any  real 
gem.  They  urge  salespeople  to  be 
lamiliar  with  hosiery  history  and 
with  the  improvements  made  in 
silk  hosiery  “since  way  back  when.” 

Eons  old  is  the  principle  given 
in  one  paragraph,  which  we  re¬ 
print  here  because  it  is  so  funda¬ 
mentally  important.  It  is  headed 
“Ask  a  Question!  Hold  a  Cus¬ 
tomer.”  It  goes  on  to  say: 

“One  way  to  hold  your  customer 
is  to  find  out  just  w^hat  her  hosiery 
problem  is.  She  comes  into  your 
store  to  buy  stockings.  Perhaps 
she  has  asked  for  a  type  of  stock¬ 
ing  you  don’t  carry.  She  may  have 
asked  for  a  stocking  that  would 
not  be  right  for  her  at  all.  That 
simple  question,  ‘Do  you  have  any 
particular  trouble  with  your  stock¬ 
ings?’  can  bring  out  a  stocking 
difficulty  which  a  silk  stocking 
that  is  in  your  stock  can  remedy. 
Fhat  question  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  making  a  sale  and 
gaining  a  customer  or  losing  l)oth 
a  sale  and  a  customer. 

“This  Fall  manufacturers  have 
gone  through  their  styles  with  a 
fine  tooth  comb  to  bring  out  new 
features  and  to  emphasize  old  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  for  silk  stocking 
satisfaction. 

“The  change  in  the  design  of  a 
foot,  a  new  placement  of  narrow¬ 
ings,  a  finish,  increased  reinforce¬ 
ment,  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
that  have  been  done  to  give  silk 


Noted  About  Town 

.\  felt  sole  on  a  wool  sock  with 
a  plaid  flannel  toe  and  heel,  is  an 
exclusive  with  B.  .\ltman  that  is 
smart  for  dormitory  and  after-ski 
wear.  It  is  going  over  big,  we  hear. 


Ql'omcnj  ani 

Q^fleasurecl 


in  A 

lS  Jtjjerenl  proporhom  ^  ^  3  PAIR  FOR  2.t5 

The  new  mty.  Your  stockings  measured  scien- 
iihcalljr  with  a  calipers  to  hi  exaaly  as  though 
custom  knit.  And  we  keep  a  record  fc»r  your  re> 
placemeni.  Two,  three  or  four  thread  sheers,  each 
thread  perma-coaied  for  greater  snag  resisunce. 
Tbey'U  wear  beyond  your  fondest  expecacions. 
OHOES:  Samoa  for  black.  Gypsy  Tan  for  black  or 
brown.  Apricot  for  browns,  Ukus  for  high  shades. 

Q^omen  j  C^ccessorUt  •  QVa.n9loor 


Avonuo  ot  ARnd  Stroof 


It  is  not  t(M)  eailv  to  consider 
Christmas  stockings  for  tree  anil 
chimney.  Last  year  they  were  af¬ 
fairs  of  gay  cottons  with  “Dad” 
“Mother”  “Baby”  etc.,  on  the  turn 
over  tops.  They  came  in  for  good 
selling  in  hosiery  departments  with 
fillers  of  hosiery  gifts  for  the  desig¬ 
nated  member  of  the  family. 

*  «  * 

Lord  &  Taylor  recently  gave 

over  a  diMtr-aisle  table  to  the  sale 
of  their  “Twist-tone”  stocking  at 
9(V  regularly  $1.1.5.  Glazed  Itoxes 
were  of  vellow.  turtpioise  or 

lavender  with  the  stocking  trade 

name  and  the  store  name. 

*  *  * 

Fur  colors  are  being  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  stocking  shades.  Shatles 
blending  with  certain  furs  are  rec¬ 
ommended. 


A  splendid  example  of  advertising 
which  we  hear  brought  forth  both 
departmental  and  institutional  results. 

through  the  various  styles,  linking 
up  the  stocking  or  stockings  in 
your  stock  that  will  overcome  each 
and  everv  com|}laint.  W'omen  are 
searching  for  stockings  which  will 
meet  their  particular  needs.” 

I'he  Ciuild  questions  whether 
too  much  stress  has  been  placed 
on  sheerness  and  beautv  of  silk 


Monograms  on  socks  are  again 
leaders.  “Stoj)  and  Co”  socks,  one 
red  and  one  green,  sell  two  pairs 
to  the  voting  customer.  Or  custom¬ 
ers  niav  be  smart  and  come  in 
pairs,  one  buying  one  color  and 
her  pal  buying  the  other  for  a 
later  split-uj).  .\nyhow,  we  hear 
these  “teens”  ha\e  fun  at  hosierv 
counters  with  the  new  and  intrig- 
ing  novelties  offered  lor  this  sea¬ 
sons  school  wear. 

*  *  « 


stockings  more  perfect  fit  and 
more  wear.  The  buver  who  goes 
over  with  her  salesforce  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  every  detail  in  every  stvle  in 
her  stock  will  find  her  salesgirls 
holding  customers.  I’he  salesgirl 
who  can  pick  up  a  silk  stocking 
and  point  out  intelligentlv  the 
reason  why  that  stocking  will  solve 
the  customer’s  problem,  makes  a 
sale  and  keeps  the  customer. 

training  director,  known 
throughout  the  countrv  for  the 
thorough  and  practical  job  she  is 
doing,  had  one  section  of  her 
hosiery  training  biK)k  given  over 
to  stocking  problems  and  their  an- 
sw’ers.  If  you  haven’t  already  done 
so,  why  not  have  each  saIesj>erson 
write  down  every  hosiery  com¬ 
plaint  she  has  heard.  Then  go 


stockings,  with  everyone  taking  it 
lor  granted  that  women  have  little 
interest  in  the  wearing  qualities  of 
the  liner  silk  hose.  For  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  silk  stockings,  thev  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  5  anil  (i  threatl  con¬ 
structions  ha\e  lineness  of  appear¬ 
ance  plus  wear  and  comfort. 
I.engths,  they  sav.  are  no  longer  a 
problem,  and  the  longest  pair  in 
the  box  is  a  demand  easily  satisfied 
with  the  many  numbers  offered  bv 
sundry  manufacturers  who  make 
projxtrtioned  or  three  length  hose. 
Non-run  hose  may  be  a  feature  vou 
approve  of  or  not  for  vour  depart¬ 
ment.  but  interesting  facts  are 
given  in  the  bulletin  about  this 
and  about  lastex  knee  features  and 
stretchable  tops. 


Manv  interesting  novelties  aj)- 
pear  in  the  Kneehi  line  of  Chil- 
ilrens  Hose.  Inc.  One  number  thev 
call  their  “bool”  sock  is  of  solid 
color  with  stranils  of  contrasting 
yarn  endnoidered  up  the  front  to 
give  a  laced  effect  ending  at  the 
top  with  a  bow  and  lasseled  ends. 
-Most  effective  for  active  sports. 

Lace  effect  silk  hosierv  in  both 
non-run  anil  regular  are  reported 
bv  Gus  Grissman  as  being  |)opular 
this  season  particularlv  in  the 
■Southern  states.  Thev  come  in  3. 
31/2  and  4  threatl.  Most  of  the 
numbers  are  single  unit  construc¬ 
tion  and  some  are  jacquard  with 
black  heels.  There  is  a  laev  crepe 
lisle  number  made  with  a  special 
heel  to  eliminate  strain.  Stretch 
welts  are  also  featured. 
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N«clis««  from  John  Wnnnmakcr.  Phiindolphia 


Choir  from  Word  Wickor  Woro 


A  Htrtiert  I>«ni«l  HaymM  lllurtrAtkiii 


II  ^  Eye-catching  .  .  .  Sales-mal^ing  .  ,  .  Tke  alluring  charm  of  hosiery 
1 1  DuraBeau  ftnished  brings  a  sparkle  to  the  eye  ~  brings  a  tinkle 
to  the  till.  Clear  and  sheer,  smoky  dull,  gloriously  flattering 
and  snag  and  run  resistant,  too  — brands  that  enjoy  th  is 
sales  advantage  are  the  profit  leaders,  nation-wide. 

ScholUr  Bros.,  Inc.  •  MJrs.  oj  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Pbila.,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Can. 


HOSIERY  FINISHES 


The  Buleeti.n  of  thv  National  Retail  Dry  (ioous  As>iociATioN 


GoAAjeti 

By  Pkarl  Berry 


The  iinbloused  bodice  is  bring¬ 
ing  about  closer  cooperation 
between  ready-to-wear  and  cor¬ 
set  departments  this  season,  buyers 
tell  us.  The  straight  line  dresses, 
in  many  cases,  can  only  be  sold  a 
customer  w'hen  she  has  unbroken 
underneath  line  so,  ol  necessity, 
dress  salespeople  in  order  to  make 
a  sale  must  recommentl  that  the 
customer  have  a  corset  fitter 
brought  in. 

This  shoulder  to  hem  straight 
line  is  reported  to  ha^e  increased 
the  selling  ot  loutulatiotts  to  those 
who  have  l)een  wearing  girdles  for 
last  season's  nipped  in  waist.  For 
many  figures,  it  is  only  the  founda¬ 
tion  which  will  form  the  smooth 
line  and  distribute  fleshy  bulges 
which  are  death  to  tlie  new  sil¬ 
houette.  Fhere  is.  of  course,  the 
woman  who  will  not  wear  a 
foundatioti  and  for  her  manufac¬ 
turers  ha\e  ilesigned  new  lotig 
line  brassieres.  One  buyer  tells  us 
she  finds  she  can  often  solve  the 
problem  for  this  type  of  customer 
l)y  recommending  the  long  line 
brassiere  which  is  gartered.  No 
objection  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  stocking  must  carry  an  extra 
set  of  garters,  she  says. 

«  *  * 

.More  effort  is  being  made  this 
season  in  promoting  a  specific  gar¬ 
ment  for  a  specific  figure;  particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  of  stout  all-in- 
ones.  One  manufacturer  tells  us 
that  sitice  he  put  on  a  contest 
throughout  the  countrv  among 
buyers  and  their  helpers  on  how¬ 
to  improve  business  in  stout  de¬ 
partments  to  combat  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  house-to-house  canvassers 
he  has  found  a  definite  increase  in 
his  business.  He  feels  this  is  due 
in  part  to  the  consciousness 
aroused  as  to  the  |)ossibilities  that 
have  fieeti  carelessly  neglected 
heretofore  in  selling  the  stout 
woman. 

*  •  * 

Xyloti  garmetits  have  proven  to 
date  to  be  giving  satisfaction,  we 
hear.  While  the  demand  for  them 


is  g(K)d  there  has  not  been  any  sign 
of  the  fever  which  was  created  iti 
the  selling  of  nylon  hosiery.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  garments  made  of  nyloti 
should  be  considered  as  secondary 
to  the  fit  and  comfort  and  not 
bought  or  sold  on  the  strength  of 
the  yarn  alotie.  Departments 
would  be  hurt  immeasurably  if 
such  a  policy  were  not  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

Retail  Promotions 

One  of  the  liveliest  promotions 
we  have  heard  of  iti  the  past  few' 
weeks  is  that  of  “balanced”  gar¬ 
ments  whith  it  is  saitl,  were  de¬ 
signed  bv  a  physical  culture  s|>e- 
cialist.  It  is  claimed  that  they  lift 
insteatl  of  s(|uee/.e,  ami  assist  iti 
giving  the  abdominal  muscles  a 
natural  upwartl  pull,  stay  put  for 
anv  both’  action;  have  diagonal 
cut  elastit,  can  lie  worn  by  light. 
hea\y.  tall  or  short  figures.  Fhey 
are  light  and  have  no  heavy  fab¬ 
rics  or  heavy  lioning  in  the  con¬ 
struction.  Lord  &  Faylor,  .Vrnold 
Cotistable  and  .Vbraham  &  Straus 
are  jiromoting  these  garments  and 
they  advise  customers  that  instruc- 
tioti  will  be  given  on  how  to  stand 
correctly  iti  the  garments  which 
are  tlesignetl  to  give  poise  to  wear¬ 
ers  with  ease  if  the  advice  is 
heeded.  Retail  prices  are  from  SIO 
to  S19.r)0. 

B.  .Mtman  advise  w-omeii  to  “In¬ 
vest  in  ati  .\ltesse  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  it's  the  most  important  single 
purchase  you  can  make.  You  de¬ 
pend  on  your  corset  for  a  change 
in  silhouette  .  .  .  .\  sheer,  clean 
drop  from  shoulder  to  hemline  is 
beautiful  if  a  personal  bulge  of 
your  own  doesti't  interrupt  it  .  .  . 
The  boned  front  imperative  to 
your  unbloused  bodice.” 

“That  112  pound  look  in  one  of 
our  famous  Bontells,”  sav  Bonwit 
Feller.  “We  know.  File  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  air  made  you  forget  calories 
and  now  you  want  a  slim  Fall 
suit.”  Thev  offer  Bontells  in  silk 
brocade  and  fine,  resilient  cotton 


elastic  at  .$19.50. 

The  Downstairs  .Store  of  |ohn 
Wananiaker  ajipeal  to  the  college 
girl  iti  their  “on  the  way  up”  ser¬ 
ies  in  telling  her  that  “Our  Corset 
Shop  shuns  hip-ocracy.  Expert  fit¬ 
ters  take  price  in  having  the  right 
garment  for  ynm  figure.  Yoit'll  be 
a  smoothie  sooner  if  you  do  your 
ground  w'ork  in  the  Fashion  Store, 
Dowtistairs.”  Early  in  their  “on 
the  way  up”  series  they  successful- 
Iv  appealed  to  the  business  girl  to 
buy  her  corsets,  if  she  liked,  at 
lunch  time,  that  there  would  be 
extra,  expert  fitters  for  speedy  and 
efficient  service. 

.V  feather  stitchetl  garment  is 
offered  by  Best  &  Cio.  which  they 
say  flattetis  the  abdomen.  Three 
stitchiiigs  are  placed  in  the  front 
and  across  the  abdomen  to  take 
out  extra  fullness  so  when  the 
wearer  is  seated  there  are  no 
wrinkles,  they  say.  because  the 
“surplus”  fabric  has  been  taken 
out. 

File  .\merican-made  theme  is 
used  by  .Stern's.  Fliev  promote 
.\merican  designers  for  .Vnierican 
slimness  for  the  long-limbed 
.American  figtire.  In  this  group 
they  feature  ati  all-in-one  of  cotton 
and  rayon  power  net,  double 
where  needed,  at  $20  and  a  girdle 
at  $15. 

Nylon  garments,  we  are  told,  are 
selling  well  at  .Arnold  Constable  at 
$10.  Fliey  call  it  America’s  new’ 
great  gift  to  the  w'orld.  This  gar¬ 
ment  is  of  rayon  batiste  with  ravon 
lastex  and  nylon. 

Suggestions  from  Sellers 

The  interest  which  can  be 
aroused  among  retail  corset  people 
in  combatting  house-to-house  com- 
petitioti  has  been  shown  in  the 
fact  that  over  800  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  W.  B.  Foundations  in 
the  letter  writing  contest  they  con¬ 
ducted  recently.  Fhe  letters  came 
from  buvers,  salesgirls  and  fitters. 

•Admittedly,  the  greatest  com¬ 
petition  between  the  retail  store 
and  the  house-to-house  manufac- 
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MODERN  MERCHANDISING  OF 


This  special  unit  increases  sales,  yet  reduces  selling  effort.  The  segregation  of  items 


in  a  series  of  pigeon  holes  makes  for  effective  stock  control  and  rapid  handling. 

You  can  renovate  an  old  fixture  at  slight  cost.  On  request,  we  will  send  you  work* 
ing  drawings  of  this  TALON  Fastener  section. 


I 


^  tk  Utt  4WI  ,f4lutu  A,  Mt  <b«ieiW  /(n  *S 
'f*Hii.-.  r;  <'Mt  *  /^"tt  US^f 


Saks-Sth  Avenue  uses  its  new  and  unusual  layout  technique 
to  advertise  American-made  corsets  ot  French  fabrics. 


turer  or  distributor  lies  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  garments  to  stout  women 
where  more  than  average  care, 
diplomacy  and  time  must  be  given 
to  transactions.  I'he  aim  of  W.  B. 
in  holding  this  contest  was  to  get 
country  wide  suggestions  for  stimu¬ 
lating  stout  business  for  stores, 
and  they  report  together  with  their 
ow'n  experiences,  the  letters  have 
enabled  them  to  form  a  suggested 
10  point  plan  for  successful  stout 
selling.  Following  is  the  plan. 

1.  Separate  Department  for 
Larger  Women.  This  point  was 
stressed  most  strongly.  Buyers  who 
established  separate  departments 
found  reactions  to  this  move  very 
favorable.  Larger  women  like  to 
feel  that  the  store  is  giving  special 
attention  to  merchandise  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  them.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  comparison  with  vounger 
and  slimmer  women. 

2.  Separate  Budget.  With  a 
separate  budget  for  stout  merchan¬ 
dise  the  buyer  can  chose  an  ade¬ 
quate  selection  and  maintain  stock 
at  all  times.  In  this  way  the  stout 
section  is  on  its  own  and  not  a 
step-child  of  the  junior  and  aver¬ 
age  sections.  Larger  women  pre¬ 
sent  many  ligure  problems  and  a 
stout  department  must  have  speci¬ 
fic  styles  for  certain  figure  tvpes. 

3.  Trained  Fitters.  F«)r  psycho¬ 
logical  reasons,  fitters  for  larger 
women  should  preferably  be  of 
the  mature  type,  in  age  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Such  a  person  usuallv 
understands  the  needs  of  the'larger 
women  from  personal  experience 
and  has  a  more  svmpathetic  ap¬ 
proach.  When  properly  corseted, 
she  becomes  a  testimonial  herself 
for  your  foundations.  These  fitters 
should  be  trained  to  analyze  the 
various  larger  figure  faults.  If  they 
learn  their  stock  thoroughly,  the 
right  choice  of  garments  tvill  save 
many  sales. 

4.  Spacious  Fitting  Rooms. 
Larger  w'omen  are  sensitive  to 
comparison.  Give  them  larger  fit¬ 
ting  rooms,  and  larger  chairs  to 
rest  in.  In  an  atmosphere  of  spaci¬ 
ousness  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
conscious  of  their  size  and  more 
likely  to  be  pleased  by  a  fitting. 
Use  a  minimum  of  mirrors  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  see  their  fig¬ 
ures  from  unflattering  angles. 

5.  Feature  Specialized  and 
Scientific  Lines.  Because  of  the 


concentrated  study  usually  given 
lines  which  specialize  in  garments 
for  stout  figures  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  are  carefully  graded  to 
secure  accurate  fit  and  comfort, 
thev  tan  more  successfidly  cope 
with  every  figure  type  in  a  broad 
price  range. 

().  Specific  and  Constant  .idx’er- 
tising.  To  attract  larger  women 
away  from  the  tanvasser,  advertis¬ 
ing  must  deal  directly  with  the 
figure  problems  they  are  most 
troubled  w'ith  and  your  al)ility  to 
deal  with  them.  Make  it  a  distinct 
stout  department  campaign.  Cor¬ 
set  drawings  should  use  large-fig¬ 
ure  proportions  to  look  authentic. 
Be  consistent— play  up  store  re- 
sjjonsibility  and  accommodations. 
With  the  first  five  steps  in  this 
plan  well  co-ordinated,  sound,  in¬ 
telligent  advertising  can  quickly 
show  results  in  actual  sales. 

7.  Cooperation  of  .Apparel  De¬ 
partments.  Inter-departmetital  co¬ 
operation  can  be  usetl  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  publicizing  the  stout 
section,  rrain  the  apparel  sales¬ 
woman  to  recommend  a  custom¬ 
er's  attention  to  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  Reward  them  with  a  small 
bonus  when  a  sale  is  made  on  their 
customer.  Display  foundations  in 
showcases  with  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  in  larger  women  departments. 
This  builds  up  the  relation  of  idea 
between  the  outer  and  inner  ap- 


peareiue  oi  the  figure.  Fitting 
r(M)ms  in  apparel  departments 
should  have  style  bulletins  and 
pictures  reminding  the  customer 
of  the  importance  of  proper  tor- 
seting  aiul  of  the  store’s  own  corset 
tlepartment  for  larger  women. 

8.  Store  Fashion  Shows.  Iti 
fashion  shows  arranged  by  the 
store,  the  larger  figure  should  be 
representetl.  Corseting  of  the 
models  by  the  store’s  own  corset 
department  will  reflect  itself  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  audience.  If  the  store’s 
apjjarel  traile  with  larger  figures 
warrants  it.  a  special  fashion  show 
for  larger  women  has  beeti  known 
to  bring  very  desirable  results. 
Emphasize  proper  corseting  as  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  smart,  youthful 
appearance. 

y.  Outside  Promotional  Efforts. 
The  store  tan  broaden  its  appeal 
to  larger  women  by  corset 
talks  and  demonstrations  before 
women’s  dubs,  doctors,  fashion 
clinics,  parent-teacher  associations, 
etc.  In  main  of  their  outside  gath- 
eritigs  these  women  find  a  common 
forum  for  distussing  figure  control 
and  bodv  (oinfort  in  furthering 
their  interests  in  stvling  and  fash¬ 
ion. 

10.  Store-wide  .Attitude  of  Wel¬ 
come  to  Larger  Women.  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  store  personnel  in 
maintaining  a  cordial  and  friendly 
(Continued  on  page  7G) 
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BRINGS  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF 


TO  THE  DOLLAR  DRESS  FIELD  I 


.  A  PACIFIC 
FACTA&  FABRIC 


The  worth  of  a  nation  is  reflected  in  the  worth  of  its  manufacturers’ services— and 
into  Pacific  Truth  a  mill  with  immense  resources  has  made  the  conscious  effort  to 
put  more  true  value  than  has  hitherto  been  obtainable  in  fabrics  for  the  dollar  dress 
—and  to  extra  value  it  adds  the  extra  selling  power  of  the  Pacific  Factag  and  Pacific’s 
national  advertising  and  promotion. 


ar*  sovrcM  of  tMppfy  for 
gormoiifs  of  PocMe  Trvfft 


Chic  Manufacturing  Co.  •  • 
Joseph  $.  Cohen  A  Sons,  Inc. 
A.  S.  Katzenberg  A  Bro. 
Ledercr  Manufacturing  Co. 
Manistee  Garment  Co.  •  • 
Seditt  Manufacturing  Co.  > 
Boris  Smolcr  A  Sons  •  •  • 


-  Peoria 
New  York 
Baltimore 

•  Detroit 
Milwaukee 

•  Boston 

•  Chicago 


PACIFIC  MILLS 


214  Church  Street,  New  York 


CHILDRIN’S  DRUSES 

Jacobs,  Grossman  A  Rosenberg,  Inc. 


•-Insist  on  having  the  Pacific 
hactag  on  garments  you  buy.  It  tells  your 
customer  how  to  treat  the  fabric  and  how  it 
will  treat  her.  It  dispels  doubts,  speeds  up  sell 
ing,  reduces  complaints,  increases  your  net. 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
•  New  York 
Philadelphia 


H.  Linsk  A  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  Love,  Inc.  - 
Rosenau  Bros..  Inc. 


HOUSECOATS 

Eastern  Isles  Importing  Co.,  Inc.  New  York 
Sel  Mor  Garment  Co.  •  •  •  -  St.  Louis 
Wirth  Gold  UndefW’ear  Co.,  Inc.  New  York 


■LOUSES 

Susquehanna  Waist  Co. 


Philadelphia 


FAJAMAS  AND  ENSEMBLES 

Eastern  Isles  Importing  Co.,  Inc.  New  York 
Katz  Underwear  Co.  •  •  •  Honesdale,  Pa. 
The  Nitckraft  Corporation  •  -  •  New  York 
M.  C  Schrank  A  Co.  •  -  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Wirth  Cold  Underwear  Co.,  Inc.  New  York 
SMOCKS 

Joseph  S.  Cohen  A  Sons,  Inc  -  -New  York 

APRONS 

Kaydette  Manufacturing  Co.  •  •  New  York 
Lederer  Manufacturing  Co. . Detroit 
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front  for  larger  women  is  vitally 
necessary  to  this  entire  plan. 
Larger  women  are  sensitive  and 
quickly  react  to  condescension  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
store  employees.  They  have  been 
easy  prey  to  the  canvasser,  who  in 
the  privacy  of  the  woman’s  home, 
is  able  to  use  subtle  forms  of  flat¬ 
tery  and  pseudo-expertion  to  swav 
her  prospect.  It  is.  therefore,  ad- 
visaf>le  that  the  woman  lie  made  to 
feel  at  home  once  she  is  eticour- 
aged  to  shop  for  a  fouiulation  in 
your  store.  Once  sold,  the  finer 
styling,  the  better  fitting  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  better  \alues  von  can 
give  her  will  be  suffit  ient  to  over¬ 
come  any  counter  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  the  tanvasser. 


If  the  plans  of  the  Fouiulation 
Garment  Institute  of  America 


prove  as  sound  and  constructive  as 
they  appear  to  be  at  this  writing, 
the  entire  industry  should  reap 
benefit.  It  is  a  young  organization 
pioneered,  headed  and  backed  by 
some  of  our  leading  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Their  aim  for  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  oti  corsets,  oti  corset  impor¬ 
tance  for  ultimate  good  grooming, 
on  corset  necessity  for  the  caring 
out  of  the  current  silhouette,  on 
the  corset  wardrolie  for  complete¬ 
ness  for  both  chic  and  comfort  for 
any  walk  of  life  of  style  minded 
women,  through  such  media  as 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
newsreels,  is,  to  say  the  least,  of 
ituerest  to  every  corset  retailer. 
The  three  year  campaign  slated  to 
liegin  Ociolier  first  is  reported  to 
be  well  on  its  planned  way.  Execu¬ 
tives  and  committee  of  this  new 
orsaniz-ation  are  enthusiastic.  Re¬ 


tail  people  we  have  contacted  wish 
the  Institute  well,  and  hope  future 
corset  business  for  all  concerned 
will  outdo  corset  department  busi¬ 
ness  of  todav. 


Goordination  between  corset  de- 
jiartments  and  ready-to-wear  in 
window  tlisplays  in  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Flexees  is  getting  in- 
(leased  interest,  we  hear.  It  is  a 
matter  which  has  never  had  the 
attention  it  tleserves  in  retail 
stores.  In  the  past  we  have  talked 
with  top  designers  and  have  been 
given  the  impression  that  they 
have  for  eons  lost  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  their  clients  basically  “right” 
lielore  fittings  of  their  creations 
liegin.  .Some  retail  stores  have  been 
doing  a  good  job  of  knitting  the 
two  departments,  the  ready-to-wear 
and  corset,  together.  The  event  is 
sdietluletl  for  these  dates,  October 
1st  to  10th.  Pictures  we  are  in¬ 
formed  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  October  15th.  This  con¬ 
test  is  nation  wide  and  requires  a 
tlelinite  tie-up  between  the  futic- 
tion  of  Flexees  and  readv-to-wear. 


Left:  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  devoted  a  win¬ 
dow  to  the  Christmas  stocking  filled 
with  gift  hosiery. 


Left  below:  Filene's,  Boston,  used  pro¬ 
jected  shelves  covered  with  white  satin 
for  a  display  of  costume  jewelry. 


Below:  Best's,  New  York,  used  a  baro¬ 
que  frame  to  add  interest  to  a  hosiery 
display. 


Cl 
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Things  have  been  liappening— and,  man,  don’t  you  know  it!— in  the 
home  furnishings  held.  There’s  been  a  near  revolution  in  merchan¬ 
dising.  Today  the  big  word  in  the  home  furnishings  man’s  vocabulary 
is  CORRELATION.  And  there  are  times  when  it  seems  like  the  biggest 
headache  in  his  large  and  varied  collection. 

On  one  hand  we  have  the  customer.  With  the  help  of  the  women’s 
magazines  and  the  movies  and  the  department  stores  themselves,  she  has 
grown  painfully  interior-decoration  conscious.  She  wants  perfection:  seri¬ 
ously  doubts  that  she  knows  how  to  achieve  it;  expects  therefore  that  the 
store  will  arrange  it  for  her,  and  proceeds  to  ply  salespeople  with  tpiestions 
that  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  leading  interior  decorator. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  home  furnishings  division.  According 
to  the  size  of  the  store  it  mav  consist  of  anywhere  from  three  to  twelve 
departments.  Today’s  customer  expects  all  these  departments  to  function 
for  her  as  a  unit.  This  seems  simple  enough  to  her;  to  vou,  who  know  the 
multitude  of  resources  from  which  the  various  tvpes  of  home  furnishings 
merchandise  come,  it  is  a  problem. 

How  hard  the  department  stores,  and  the  manufacturers,  are  working 
to  solve  this  problem  we  all  know.  Manv  manufacturers  are  correlating  their 
merchandise  with  that  of  other  manufacturers  in  the  home  furnishings  field; 
many  large  stores  are  opening  ensemble  shops  for  the  purpiose  of  displaying 
it.  In  doing  so  the  stores  recognize  that  the  biggest  hurdle  they  hav'e  to  take 
in  the  new  method  of  home  furnishings  merchandising  is  the  customer’s 
inability  to  visualize  the  effect  of  various  colors  and  textures  brought  together 
in  a  room  scheme.  The  same  lady  who  knows  her  mind  so  exactly  in  the 
readv-to-wear  department  is  utterlv  uncertain  and  hesitant  in  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  division. 

VISIPL.\N,  the  storv  of  which  we  tell  vou  in  these  pages,  solves  the 
problem  of  visualization  completely.  .\nd  whether  your  store  is  large  or 
small,  decorator-staffed  or  not.  deeply  involved  in  correlation  projects  or 
utterlv  innocent  of  them.  VISIPLAN  will  do  these  things  for  von:  It  will 
provide  a  way  for  your  customer  to  picture  her  room  in  true  color  proportion 
before  she  purchases,  without  the  necessity  or  cost  of  vour  setting  up  model 
rooms.  It  will  increase  the  average  home  furnishings  sales  check:  create  profit¬ 
able  inter-department  selling:  build  good  will:  cut  selling  cost;  reduce  re¬ 
turns:  reduce  inventory'.  It  is  presented  by  the  VISIPLAN  Companv  and 
the  following  leading  manufacturers  of  home  furnishings; 

).  H.  THORP  R;  CO.— Upholstery  and  Drapery  Fabrics 
FIRTH  CARPET  CO.-Floor  Coverings 
SIGFRID  K.  LONFGREN.  I nc-Wall papers 
CHARAK  FURNITURE  CO..  Inc.-Furniture 
FICKS  REED  CO.— Reed  and  Metal  Furniture 

CONSOLIDATED  TRIMMING  CORP.-l^pholsterv  and 
Drapery  Trimmings 

H.  L.  JUDD  CO.— Draperv  Hardware 

MODERN  VENETIAN  BLIND  CO.-Venetian  Blinds 

ARTISTIC  LAMP  MFC.  CO..  Inc.-Lamps 
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VISIPLAN  is  a  dccoraior-edited 
assembly  ot  home  lurnishing 
items,  housed  in  a  cabinet  of 
mahogany.  It  is  a  completely  self- 
contained  unit,  self-lighted,  and 
requires  no  special  installation  be- 
vond  plugging  into  any  electric 
light  outlet.  Closed,  this  cabinet 
looks  like  a  desk;  occupies  a  space 
three  feet  by  five.  Yet  in  action  it 
is  a  home  ensemble  shop  and  in¬ 
terior  decorating  service  of  the 
highest  possible  efficiency. 

On  this  page  you  see  a  picture 
of  the  VISIPLAN  cabinet.  When 
the  center  section  is  raised  it  dis¬ 
closes  the  wall  and  floor  sections 
of  a  miniature  room  which  is  to 
Ik?  set  up  from  the  materials 
lioused  in  the  cabinet.  Several 
types  of  rooms  are  assembled:  liv¬ 
ing  rooms,  bedrooms,  dining  rooms, 
nurseries  and  plavrooms.  The 
rr)om  to  be  visualized  is  figured  to 
the  exact  scale  ol  one  inch  to  a 
foot. 

VISIPLAN  displays  a  basic 
group  of  forty  rormi  correlations 
which  have  been  carefully  devel¬ 
oped  by  Paul  MacAlister,  A.  1.  D. 
But  these  room  schemes  Iry  no 
means  exhaust  the  rlecoratise  possi¬ 


.\  vetietian  blind  and  color  line 

Samples  of  w(kxI  and  plastic 
finishes  for  furniture 

Complete  sets  of  veneers,  cut  to 
scale,  to  represent  occasional 
furniture. 

Suggested  colors  for  wood  trim 
and  linoleum,  tile  or  painted 
flcMirs. 

Discontinued  items  are  replaced 
continuously.  Every  six  months 
the  VISIPLAN  cabinet  is  brought 
completely  up  to  date  with  desir¬ 
able  new  items.  Thus  it  always 
represents  the  latest  ideas  and 
materials,  skilfully  crMjrdinated. 

Lhe  store  staff  is  supplied  with 
an  instruction  booklet  which  is  an 
unusual  example  of  educational 
skill.  It  will  develop  broad  deco¬ 
rating  talents  in  even  the  junior 
sales|x'rson. 

\'IS1PL.\N  does  for  your  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  home  furnishings 
division  what  mirrors  do  for  her 
in  the  ready-to-wear  division.  It 
enables  her  to  visualize  the  com¬ 
plete  r(K>m  in  its  exact  color  pro¬ 
portions  l)efore  the  actual  decorat¬ 
ing  has  been  started. 


bilities  in  \’IS1PL.\N.  Lhis  is  not 
a  group  of  “canned”  correlations. 
For  each  item  shown  in  a  basic 
room  scheme  many  alternate  sug¬ 
gestions  are  specified.  F«)r  example, 
not  oidy  one  carpet  and  one  wall¬ 
paper  are  shown  with  each  basic 
fabric  scheme,  but  five  or  six  car¬ 
pets  and  eight  or  ten  papers;  and 
several  upholstery  fabrics  in  each 
basic  scheme  are  indicated  as  equal¬ 
ly  suitable  for  draperies.  .\11  told, 
there  are  over  1200  different  color 
schemes.  Only  limited  knowledge 
of  detorating,  or  a  period  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  experiment  with  VLSI- 
PL.\N,  is  required  to  develop  in¬ 
numerable  additional  combina¬ 
tions. 

\’IS1PLAN  compactly  displays: 

\l~y  drapery,  iq)holstery  and 
glass  or  casement  fabrics 
17.5  drapery  and  npholsterv  trim¬ 
mings 

Hundreds  of  photographs  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  lamps 
f)2  wall  papers 
25  carpets  and  color  lines 
.\  \ariety  of  actual  drapery  hard¬ 
ware,  correlated  with  romn 
schemes 
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THORP 

FABRICS 

FEATURED  EXCLUSIVELY 

IN 

VISIPLAN 


V_j/  J  orty  high  styled 
drapery  and  upholstery 
groupings  comprising 
over  450  fabrics  shown 
in  coordination  with 
home  furnishing  items 
from  prestige  sources. 

New  textures,  new  pat¬ 
terns,  new  colorings  will 
be  included  in  this 
showing  as  they  are 
developed  by  Thorp 
stylists. 

I  J.  H.  THORP  &  CO.,  INC. 

I  250  Park  Ave.  at  47th  St.,  New  York 

j  Boston  Philodelphio  Chicogo  Los  Angelos 

i 

i 
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VISIPLAN  IN  ACTION 


LET’S  follow  the  procedure  of 
the  trained  X’lSlPLAX  sales¬ 
person  as  she  works  out  a 
room  scheme  with  Mrs.  Customer. 
Let's  say  .Mrs.  Customer’s  problem 
is  the  redecorating  or  freshening 
up  of  her  living  r(K)m.  Instead  of 
tossing  innumerahle  samples  of 
fabrics  over  racks,  unrolling  bolts 
of  g(K)ds  and  trotting  endlessly 
about  the  department  with  Mrs. 
Customer  in  her  wake,  the  sales¬ 
person  leads  her  to  \'I.S11*L.\X, 
settles  her  comfortably  before  it 
and  goes  to  work. 

Upholstery  and  Draperies 

.She  turns  the  leaves  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  fabric  schemes  until  .Mrs. 
Customer  eventually  tlisplays  in¬ 
terest  in  one  of  them.  Suppose, 
for  convenience,  that  her  interest 
is  in  Scheme  Xo.  1.  I'he  salesper¬ 
son  titrns  itp  the  first  card  to  a 
vertical  position.  Lhe  fabric  now 
vertital  represents  the  suggested 
draperv  material  and  with  the  up- 
iiolsterv  faiuics  on  the  horizontal 
tard  gives  a  complete  scheme  of 
correlated  fabrics  for  the  rcKun.  \ 
small  cittting  in  the  upper  corner 
of  the  draperv  card  is  the  material 
suggested  for  glass  curtains. 

Hoor 

Xow  from  the  cabinet  the  sales¬ 
person  selects  the  carpet  sample 
keyed  for  Scheme  Xo.  I.  This  is 
in  the  form  of  a  mask  with  cutouts 
in  it  which  represent  tvpical  sized 
pieces  of  upholstered  furnititre  as 
they  would  be  placed  in  a  room. 
She  places  this  carpet  mask  over 
the  horizontal  panel  of  upholsterv 
fabrics,  and  immediately  there  ap¬ 
pears  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
color  proportions  for  the  room, 
liy  turning  the  carpet  mask  around 
an  alternative  color  picture  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Walls 

Next  come  the  wall  paper 
samples  keyed  for  .Sclx.‘me  Xo.  1. 
I'he  wall  paper  panel  is  placed 
against  the  vertical  card  of  draperv 
fabric,  and  now  the  two  windows 
appear  with  drapery  falnic  show¬ 
ing  through.  Xow  a  color  for  the 
wood  trim  is  selected,  and  window 


frames  are  set  up  against  the  wall 
paper  panel. 

Color  Accoiits 

Drapery  and  upholstery  trim¬ 
mings  come  next.  C^arcl  Xo.  1.  on 
which  the  right  group  for  dolor 
•Scheme  .Xo.  1  is  mounted,  comes 
out  and  is  set  up  on  the  easel  on 
top  of  the  cabinet. 

Furnituro 

The  color  scheme  is  now  com¬ 
plete  and  the  next  step  is  to  move 
in  some  pieces  of  occasional  furni¬ 
ture.  Small  pieces  of  veneers  are 
brought  out  to  represent  the  lur- 
niture  pieces  and  placed  in  con¬ 
venient  relation  to  the  upholstered 
pieces.  Photographs  of  upholstered 
furniture  are  then  brought  out 
and  identified  as  the  sofas  and 
chairs  indicated  by  the  carpet  mask 
cutouts.  .Many  are  |)ictured  in 
groupings  with  occasional  pieces 
to  suggest  additional  sales. 

Lamps 

The  room  is  not  complete  with 
out  correct  lighting,  and  \’1S1- 
PL.\X  takes  care  of  that  too.  .\ 
trausjjarent  light  gauge  placed  at 
various  ])oints  about  the  miniature 
room  determines  how  many  lamps 
are  necessary,  and  again  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  made  from  a  large  group  of 
lamp  phcitographs. 

Drapory  Hardware 

Xext  the  salesperson  produces 
from  the  cabinet  the  correct  ivpe 
of  pole,  rod,  cornice  and  tiebacks, 
styled  for  the  period  and  feeling, 
formal  or  informal,  of  the  room 
that  is  being  worked  out. 

Venetian  Blinds 

.\nd  finally  a  model  of  a  Vene¬ 
tian  blind  is  shown  while  the  sales¬ 
person  explains  and  demonstrates 
the  advantages  of  a  truly  efficient 
blind. 

«  *  * 

X’ou  see  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing?  We  have  followed  through 
the  whole  \'I.SIPL.\X  routine  as  it 
the  customer  were  doing  a  com¬ 
plete  decorating  job  from  scratch. 
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For  her  ol  course  ilie  X’lSll’l.AN 
iiietliocl  is  absoluie  peiiection.  liiii 
tliis  huh  is  a  coinjjarati\el\  rare 
((mirrciue— a  more  usual  one  is 
the  (usiomer  wlio  iiileiuls  to  le- 
iipholster  her  turnilure,  l)u\  a  ru}>. 
or  (IraiH-ries.  or  one  or  two  ol  these 
items  in  ( oinhitiation.  Iti  this  case 
the  \’1S1I*1,.\N  salesperson  selects  a 
scheme  that  ttses  a  carpet  and  wall 
color  similar  to  Mrs.  (aistomer’s 
own.  atid  detnonstrates  the  iatt,s>e 
ol  drapery  and  ttpholsters  lahiics 
and  trimmittjfs  that  ha\e  heeti  su»- 
t>ested  to  »o  with  that  comhitialioti 
harmoniously.  This  iti  turn  leads 
to  draperv  trimmiti»>s  attd  harcl- 

WHAT  VISIPLAN 

ISIPI.A.N  serves  as  a  complete 
decorating  depaitment  or  as 
an  adjitnct  to  the  ref^ular  store 
clecoratiti”  service.  It  a  sinj^le  tttiil 
is  installed  it  can  he  placed  in  the 
most  strategic  positiott  to  cocmli- 
tiate  the  selling  ot  the  hotnetur- 
nishings  division.  If  several  tmits 
are  used  they  will  function  with 
ct|ital  efliciency  in  several  depari- 
nients.  .Needless  to  say,  N’lSIPI.AN 
is  a  traffic  builder. 

Increases  Unit  of  Sales 

Obviously  the  shcjwing  of  a  com¬ 
plete  group  of  correlated  items 
spurs  the  customer  on  to  addition¬ 
al  purchases.  \'ISIPLA\  also  en¬ 
ables  the  store  to  put  into  practice 
principles  of  selling  which  it  knows 
are  sound  hut  which  in  the  c)Id- 
lasliioned  selling  routitie  involve 
rather  abrtipt  transitions  and  even 
cotisiderahle  physical  elfori  on  the 
part  ol  both  salesperson  and  cus- 
totner.  F'or  instance: 

file  logical  titne  to  sell  slipcov¬ 
ers  is  when  the  ctistonier  is  huving 
her  furnitttre,  or  having  ic  re-tip- 
holstered.  With  \  I,S1P1..\N”S  facili¬ 
ties  lor  suggestitig  alternative  color 
schemes,  the  slipcover  scheme  cati 
he  wot  keel  out  at  the  same  time  as 
die  basic  scheme.  I  he  customer 
ean  plan  her  accessorv  purchases 
in  relation  to  both  schemes.  Re¬ 
sult:  satisfied  customer,  largei  sales 
check.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
this  is  what  should  ;ilwavs  Ice  clone, 
but  orclinarilv  the  selection  of  np- 
holsterv  alone  is  so  arduous  a  per- 
foi'inance  that  l)oth  customer  and 


waie,  and  the  jjossibility  ol  new 
lamps  and  occasional  furniture.  So 
clfoitless  is  her  buving  and  the 
salesperson's  selling  by  the  \’1S1- 
Pf.AX  method,  and  so  lascinating 
is  the  game,  that  the  customer  will 
go  light  on  with  it  even  alter  her 
dec  ision  aliout  the  oi  iginal  pur¬ 
chase  has  been  made.  The  lesttll 
ol  this  is  additional  sales  either 
then  and  there  or  later,  llecause 
with  X’fSlPI.AN  the  ciisiomer  is 
inspiied  to  plan  her  buying  lo- 
vvards  a  delinite  decorative  goal. 
However,  this  and  the  manv  other 
advantages  ol  X’lSlPf.AX  deserve 
to  be  examined  in  detail. 


DOES  FOR  YOU 

salesperson  are  cptite  willing  to  put 
oil  the  sli|KC)vers  until  some  luttire 
date  when  they  feel  they  can  cojie 
with  it  all  again.  With  VISIP1..\X 
the  whole  busitiess  is  elloitless  attd 
interestitig. 

.\ntl  what  about  the  other  addi¬ 
tional  purchases  that  so  often  are 
not  made  because  of  the  (diinese 
Walls  that  rear  up  between  depart¬ 
ments  or  the  sitnjjle  physical  tlis- 
tattce  that  separates  one  section 
from  another?  How  often  in  the 
drapery  department  cIck's  the  sales¬ 
person  ask  the  customer  how  she 
intends  to  hang  her  draperies  and 
sttggest  the  proper  tnethod  and 
hardware?  How  olten  in  the  lur- 
niture  dc|)artment  does  the  sales- 
persoti  suggest  that  a  tiew  easy 
chair  reeptires  a  tiew  lamp?  .Maybe 
the  customer  hncis  out  for  herself 
latei— have  you  any  assttrance  that 
the  additional  jiurchase  will  be 
made  in  your  store  and  not  in  the 
little  shop  around  the  cottier? 
With  \'ISfI*I..\X  this  suggestive 
selling  is  aittomatic,  and  atito- 
matically  prolitable. 

\’ISli*I,AX  increases  the  sales 
check  in  attother  way.  It  etiables 
stores  to  sell  items  which,  cltte  to 
price  ranges,  might  be  bad  stock 
lutmbers.  .Matiy  items  are  too  e\- 
petisive  to  be  cairied  in  any 
c|uantity  itt  the  average-  store,  or 
itiav  be  so  Itighlv  stvied  as  to  have 
a  limited  sale.  I  hese  items  can  be 
sold  through  \'IS11*1,AX  withotit 
the  need  of  stocking  them.  (It 
should  not  be  assumed  that  all 
\’IS11’L.\X  items  are  excessively 
high  stvied  or  high  priced.  Care 


For  Selling  Ideas 


VISIPLAN 
and  JUDD 


Jciclcl  ideas  in  drapery  fixtures  have 
always  been  new  ideas.  I  liey  have  lieen 
selling  ideas. 

.Now  lucid  ideas  are  combined  with 
\'isiplan  selling  to  swell  your  ])rofits. 

I’resented  in  this  new  X'isiplan  way 
your  clients  will  see  the  iniportant  part 
[uclcl  Drapery  Fixtures  play  in  creating 
new  and  authentic  decorating  styles. 

.Vlways  a  inoney-niaker  in  the  drapery 
departnient  lucid  Drapery  Fixtures 
assume  new  importante  in  ensenthle 
selling. 

At  its  .New  ^ork  olhte.  H7  Ciliambeis 
Street,  and  in  each  c)!  its  brant  lies.* 
(utitl  maintains  stalls  to  assist  you  in 
developing  new  draperv  ellects  with 
these  attractive  fixtures.  I'uru  to  Itidd 
for  idens. 

*  Branches' 

BOSTON,  MASS.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

76  Essex  St.  726  E.  Washington  Blvd. 

DETROIT,  MICH.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

449  E.  Jefferson  Ave.  320  W.  Washington  St. 


uuuu 


H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY 

INCORPOR  ATID 

WALLINGFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Ntw  rORK  CITY  OFfICES  AND  SALESROOM 
87  CHAMBERS  STREET 
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COBRfLPTion 


MODERN  BLINDS 

used  exclusively  by 


j^TEXTuRE 

D£St6n 


MODERN  offers  you  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  the  finest  in  Stock 
and  custom  blinds  in  both 

wood  and  metal. 

We  wel  come  the  opportunity 
to  assist  you  in  your  sales 
problems  and  are  confident 
we  will  help  you  sell  more 
Venetians. 

GO  MODERN! 


has  l>et‘ii  taken  to  inciiule  grades 
of  merehandise  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  customers.  Regardless  of 
price,  \’ISI1’L.\N  items  are  of  the 
best  decorator  styling.) 

Reduces  Inventory 

X’lSIPLAX  olfcTs  an\  store  or 
department  a  wide  \ariety  of 
items  which  can  he  ordered  direct 
from  samples  in  the  smallest 
cpiantitv.  \o  st<»re  needs  to  he 
told  that  it  is  a  gcMnl  idc-a  to  stock 
a  representative  cpiantitv  of  this 
merchandise  if  the  hc>st  j)ossihle 
selling  job  is  to  he  done,  lint 
X'ISII’I. AX  is  adaptable  to  the  re- 
cpiiremcnts  of  the  most  modest 
mcTc  hantlising  venture,  and  elimi¬ 
nates  the  nc-cessitv  of  carrving  as 
hcaw  a  stock  as  would  Ik*  recpiired 
without  this  ingenious  new  selling 
method. 

Reduces  Soles  Cost 

The  showing  of  meichandise  h\ 
one  salc'sperson  in  one-  place  at  one 
time’  redncc's  sales  cost.  In  the 


decorating  department  a  \'I.SI- 
PI..\X  unit  o|)eratetl  by  a  junior 
decorator  will  save  the  time  of 
your  high-priced  expert.  \'ISI- 
1*1. .\N  educates  the  salespeople  to 
be  competent  decorating  advisors. 
.Many  salespeople  have  a  natural 
talent  for  decorating  which  \’1S1- 
1*1. .\N  will  develop.  ,\nd  with  the 
help  of  \’I.S1I*I..\N  anti  the  \’1.S1- 
1*1. AX  instruction  book  even 
junior  salesjHople  with  little  or  no 
aptitude  for  decorating  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  make  their  services  ot 
much  greater  \alne  to  the  store. 

Reduces  Returns 

\’1S1I*I..\X  guides  the  customer 
so  acturatelv  that  it  eliminates  pur¬ 
chases  which  come  back  to  vou 
later  because  ‘‘it  dcK'sn’t  lcM)k  the 
wav  1  thought  it  woulci.”  Hitor- 
miss  selections  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  lor  every  jnirchase  is 
made  with  a  clear  |)icture  before 
the  customer  of  the  whole  color- 
and-texture  balance  of  her  rcHun. 


THE  VISIPLAN  SERVICE 


VISIPI.AX  emplovs  a  staff  of 
decorators  who  are  experts  in 
their  licit!  and  who  are  thor- 
oughh  laniiliar  with  \'I.Sll*LAX 
procedure.  I  hes  are  available  for 
decoraiing  lectures  to  \our  custom¬ 
ers.  and  also  lor  lectures  to  \our 
salespeople  to  enable  them  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  \'1S11*I.AX  ellectively. 

As  scKMi  as  an  item  in  \’ISI1*1.AX 
is  outmoded  or  discontinued  the 
\'IS1  PI.A.X  store  subscriber  is  noti- 


liecl  and  a  re|)lacenient  item  is  sup 
plied.  E\erv  six  month,  the  \’1S1- 
1*1. A.X  cabinet  is  brought  coin- 
pletelv  up  to  date  wi'li  desirable 
new  items  which  have  :’pj>eared  in 
the  exhibitors'  lines,  riiiis  \’IS1- 
1*1. AX  alwavs  represents  the  latest 
ideas  and  materials  in  the  decorat¬ 
ing  field— jnoperlv  coordinated  bv 
Paul  .MacAlisiei  and  a  gr;>n|)  ol  e  x¬ 
pert  decorators. 


135  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Around  the  fable  from  left  to  right  are:  Walter  Charak,  Charak  Furniture  Co.; 
Paul  MacAlister,  designer  and  architect;  C.  F.  Doherty,  Fonda-Haupt  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency;  Sigfrid  K.  Lonegren;  James  R.  Connor,  president  Visiplan  Co.; 
George  A.  Bomann,  J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.;  Frederick  Schwartz,  Artistic  Lamp  Mfg. 
Co.;  Harold  S.  Johnson,  Visiplan  Co.;  Louis  Ficks,  Ficks-Reed  Furniture  Co.; 
George  R.  Murdock,  H.  L.  Judd  Co. 
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Mats  lor  local  advertising  are 
supplied  on  request  to  V^ISIPLAN 
subscribers  for  use  in  their  local 
daily  lu  uspapers. 

lAUiiiter  and  window  displays 
are  supplied  without  charge.  I'hese 
include  an  attractive  permanent 
VISIPI.AN  insignia  to  identify  the 
stores  which  olfer  N'ISIPLAN  ser¬ 
vice. 

An  extensive  campaign  of  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  in  home  furnish¬ 
ing  magazines  will  familiarize  the 
jmblic  with  the  \’I.SIPL.\N  idea 
and  eiuourage  them  to  jiatronize 
die  stores  with  \’I.SIPL.\N  service. 

riie  instruction  IxKik  which  is 
supplied  with  the  \'ISIPL.\N  cabi¬ 
net  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  With 
its  help,  the  selling  staff  will  attain 
a  high  degree  of  (ompetence.  What 
is  equally  inqxirtant,  they  will  he 
enthusiastic. 

What  VISIPL.AN  is  olfering  you 
for  your  store  is  the  services  of 
America’s  best  talents  in  the  inter¬ 
ior  decorating  held;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  home  ensemble  shop  with 
features  of  efhtiency,  convenience 
and  human  interest  which  are 
utterly  unique. 


VISIPLAIN 

Seleils 

AUTISTIC  LAMPS 

Because  of  their  style,  beauty 
and  quality,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  Artistic  Lamps  are  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  better  stores. 

ff  rite  for  Catalog  ! 


flRIJ-STIC 

IAMP  manufacturing  CO.,  Inc. 

;C'.;.Th  AvENUC  Nf  a  YORK  M  Y 


VISIPLAN  PROMOTION 

ASICL-\LLY,  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  V'lSIPL.AN  may  be 
effectively  incorporated  into 
the  selling  routine  ol  the  store. 

You  may  determine  to  have  in¬ 
dividually  trained  help  to  operate 
each  unit.  Thus  you  will  create  a 
genuine  service  department  which 
enables  vour  salespeople  to  devote 
all  their  time  to  selling  while  they 
turn  problem  customers  over  to 
the  A’lSlPL.AN  operator. 

Or  you  may  train  salespc*ople 
themselves  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  to  operate  the  VISIPL.AN, 
thus  bringing  to  reality  the  profits 
which  you  have  always  known  are 
waiting  in  intelligent  inter-depart¬ 
ment  selling. 

How  shall  you  tell  your  custom¬ 
ers  about  A’ISIPL.AN?  Any  promo¬ 
tion  man  will  be  farin'  to  go 
when  he  hears  about  it.  'Miere  are 
many  angles  for  promotion,  and 
VISIPL.AN  will  l)e  glad  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  you  in  selecting  the  one 
that  is  right  for  your  store.  The 
cabinet  itself  is  fascinating.  The 
manufacturers  who  supply  VISI¬ 
PL.AN  merchandise  represent  the 
cream  of  .American  homefurnish- 
ings  production.  Paul  MacAlister, 
who  works  out  the  correlations,  is 
one  of  the  country’s  top-flight  deco¬ 
rators.  When  it  comes  to  |>romot- 
ing  A’ISIPL.AN  you  are  faced  by  an 
endjarrassment  of  riches,  for  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  this 
promotion  perfect. 

You  may  set  up  a  incKlel  kkmu 
carried  out  exactly  in  accordance 
with  one  of  A’ISIPi..AN’s  schemes— 
and  you  won’t  need  a  decorator  to 
do  it.  .A  placard  will  tell  vour  cu.s- 
torners  that  this  is  but  one  of 
A’ISIPL.AN’S  10  room  schemes  and 
invite  them  to  work  out  ef|ually 
perfect  interiors  of  their  own.  Win¬ 
dows  may  display  small  decorative 
groupings,  and  carry  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  they  represent  corners  of 
A’lSIPL.AN  rooms  which  may  be 
seen  in  your  A’ISIPL.AN  SHOP. 

.And  to  back  up  your  own  en¬ 
thusiasm  you  have,  for  quotation, 
the  enthusiastic  comments  of  well 
known  home  furnishings  editors 
connected  with  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio. 

AVhy  wait?  Read,  on  the  next 
page,  how  you  may  become  a 
VISIPL.AN  subscriber. 


A  .-nap  that  >tays  i^iiapped!  Wihnap 
Fastener  Tape  is  far  superior  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  fasteners.  Neat, 
smooth,  invisible  closure.  No  metal 
shows.  Will  not  rust.  WASHING  DOES 
NOT  HARM  IT. 

Derby  Crash  Welts  and  Bindings  are  per¬ 
fect  for  correlation  of  slip  covers,  drap¬ 
eries  and  other  decorative  items.  Thirty- 
three  decorator  shades  selected  by  experts 
to  harmonize  with  America’s  leading 
drapery  lines.  Sturdy  part-linen  crash, 
washable,  fast  color,  Sanforized  (shrink¬ 
age  not  over  1%). 


CONSO  TRIMlVIljNGS 

are  the  exclu.sive  trimmings 
in  the  ‘’Visiplan”  system. 


Branch  Offices  Carrying  Stock 
Boston  .  .  .  Chicago  .  .  .  Cleveland  .  .  .  Detroit  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Montreal  .  .  .  Philadelphia  .  ,  . 
St.  Louis  ...  St.  Paul  .  .  .  San  Francisco  .  .  . 
Seattle .  .  .  Toronto  .  .  .  Vancouver  .  .  .  Winnipeg. 
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COMPLETE  MERCHANDISING 
PLAN  for  VISIPLAN  SERVICE 
SPECIFICALLY  ADAPTED  TO 
YOUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL 
STORE  REQUIREMENTS. 


THE  VISIPLAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

267  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Have  you  a  decorating  department?  O 

Are  all  home  furnishing  departments 

Check  how  following  departments  are  operated: 

under  one 

Have  you  a  decorating  consultant?  D 

divisional  merchandise  manager?  Q 

Draperies  and  Upholsteries 

Own  □ 

Lease  Q 

Remarks 

Furniture 

Own  □ 

Lease  Q 

Floor  Coverings 

Own  O 

Lease  □ 

Wall  Coverings 

Own  □ 

Lease  □ 

Lamps 

Own  □ 

Lease  □ 

^  hich.  if  any,  of  the  above  departments,  cooperate 

Do  you  carry  any  of  the  correlated  groupings?  If 

in  coordinated  promotions? 

so,  which? 

Are  you  interested  in  expanding  the  decorative  knowl- 

Ha\e  you  any  special  problem  relative  to  the  promo- 

edge  of  your  sales  force?  Y1 

□  NO  □ 

tioii  of  home  furnishings? 
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This  Is  the  Buyer’s  Pledge 
That’s  Sweeping  the  Country 


I5\  I.iw  Maun 


TMK  (.oMiiiiiKiii.  .mil 

(■s|K  (  iailv  the  \il\isi»i  \  Com- 
inissioii  ol  lilt-  (ioimiil  <>l  Na- 
lioiial  Dclinsi',  lia\r  liail  llic 
pKiiiiiM'  ol  till’  irlail  iiaili'N  ilial 
ilu\  will  work  (oiisisiriillv  to  ktcp 
prills  on  loiisiimrr  »ooils  wilhin 
lontrol.  riiis  tan  Ik-  iloiu-  only 
ilnon,<;li  rath  iniliviilnal  ri-iaili-i 
takini>  si-rionsU  ilu-  ol>li,<>ation  np 
on  him  anti  his  siori-  orf;ani/alion 
to  |)raitiii‘  ii-siiaini  in  his  own 
piiiin;^  poiitii-s  anil  to  n-sisi  nn- 
jusiiliftl  iniriasis  in  wholisalc 
priit-s. 

As  wi-  hast-  IriipuiiiK  pointi-il 
out.  till-  rrlaili-r's  tli-ii-i inination  to 
resist  int leases  whiih  tlo  tiot  ap 
|)ear  to  l>e  jnsiilieil  l>v  the  eiriitm- 
siantes  is  not  to  Ik-  lonstiiieil  as 
an\  relleition  upon  the  niannlat- 
titritijn  tiatles  with  whom  we  ileal. 
It  is  just  that  iheie  will  he  |)nhlii 
pressitre  against  inireases  in  lelail 
jniies  anil  the  relailei  must  iians- 
mit  that  presstne  to  the  mannlai- 
titrer  so  that  he  in  linn  may  iians- 
mii  the  same  |)iessnri-  to  those  with 
whom  he  deals. 

.\tlil  to  this  the  fait  that  the  re 
tailer  had  a  tremendoiis  amonni  of 
tronhle  on  the  score  ol  piices  lol 
lowinir  the  last  wai  and  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  iclailer’s  sense  ol  sell 
preservation  mnsi  lanse  him  to 
fif^hl  despetalelv  to  |)i event  that 
sort  of  tiling  now. 

In  Older  to  provide  some  piai 
liial  oniward  svmhol  of  this  de 
U-rminaiion  of  retailers  to  sitind 
fast  and  oppose  anvihin”  like  i  im 
awav  pi  ills  we  have  dev  ised  ihe 
Ihiver's  IMedse,  whiih  is  re)no 
dined  on  this  pai;e.  \’on  will  noie 
ihai  the  pledge  ol  the  hnver  is  to 
he  given  to  his  own  store  and  not 
to  anvoiu-  else.  It  is  onr  idea  that 
if  each  store  head  would  reipiire 
all  his  hnveis  to  sign  this  pledge 
that  it  would  go  a  long  wav  toward 
insuring  that  hnvers  will  support 
itu-  store's  poh'iv  in  this  important 
matter. 

You  mav  have  as  manv  copies  of 
the  Bnver’s  Pledge  as  von  wish  hv 


tnerelv  wiiling  to  the  Assoiialion 
headipiarters  and  stating  the  ninn 
her  von  reipiire.  .\o  charge  will 
he  made.  1  he  Pledge  is  prinleil  on 
tough  while  hristol  hoard  in  red 
and  hliK-  ink  anil  is  ol  a  si/e  con 
veiiieni  lor  larrving  in  one's  pockil 
ol  handhag. 


We  suggest  that  you  lake  up  this 
matter  promptly  anil  let  us  list 
voiir  store  among  those  which  are 
.iitivelv  ioo|K-rating  in  this  effort 
to  prevent  tin justiiiahle  price  in¬ 
ireases.  I'he  idea  is  taking  hohl 
spleiulidlv  and  many  stores  are 
adopting  the  Buver's  IMetlge. 


'  ‘  NOTE  TO  BUYER:  This  Pledge  card  snould  always  be  taken  to  Market  to  be  used  to 
show  your  Resources  the  program  to  which  your  store  management  has  committed  you. 


‘'Till'  need  lo  keep 
prices  in  check  is  ns 
slnnui.  if  not  slron<jer. 
Ilinn  it  was  n  year  acjo.” 
Prk.s.  Fr.snklin  1). 


BUYER’S 
PLEDGE 
TO  THE 
STORE 


".  .  .  must  2vork  toQether 
to  restrain  ourselves  ...  by 
(I  self-imposed  determina¬ 
tion  to  abstain  from  specu¬ 
lative  profiteerinp." — Miss 
Harriet  Klliott,  Defense 
Commissioner. 


In  view  ot  assurances  which  have  come  from  Washington  that  general  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  is  ample,  that  the  National  Defense  Council  has  organiied 
to  anticipate  unusual  demand  in  any  specific  line  by  increasing  production, 
and  that  any  temporary  rise  in  prices  might  have  a  disastrous  effect. 


I . Buyer  of. 


desiring  to  support  the  National  Defense  campaign,  do  hereby  pledge  myself 
to  my  store  management  to  do  all  within  my  power  to  prevent  unjustifiable 
increases  in  the  price  of  merchandise  at  retail.  To  help  prevent  the  vicious 
spiraling  of  prices  I  will  carry  out  the  following  program  recommended  by 

THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

1.  I  will  vigorously  resist  any  price  advances  in  the  wholesale  market 
which  seem  to  me  without  justification. 

2.  I  will  promptly  report  to  my  superiors  in  the  store  any  price  increase 
which  seems  unreasonable. 

3.  I  will  report  effor.  sy  manufacturers  and  their  salesmen  to  stampede 
me  into  buying  unusual  guantities  by  talk  of  shortage. 

4.  I  will  not  speculate  in  merchandise. 

5.  I  will  not  place  "blank  check"  orders  but  will  insist  on  the  guotation 
of  a  firm  price. 

ft.  I  will  Instruct  my  salespeople  not  to  talk  to  their  customers  about 
threatened  shortages  and  forbid  them  to  urge  consumers  to  "Buy 
now  before  prices  go  up." 


"Provention  of  any  runaway  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  an 
important  phase  of  National  Defense." — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Oi-tolK-r.  1940 
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ens  Modernized  Fashion  Section 


AS  the  first  step  in  a  plan  of 
continuous  nuKlernization,  the 
H.  C.  Capwell  C-ompany  of 
Oakland,  Clalif.,  recently  presented 
to  the  public  the  large-scale  re¬ 
modeling  of  a  portion  of  its  second 
floor  fashion  section.  The  depart¬ 
ments  involved  include  dresses, 
coats  and  suits,  costume  suits  and 
furs. 

Separation  of  adjacent  dejtait 
ments  is  achieved  bv  color  varia¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  Dress  Salon  has 
grey-blue  carpeting,  grey  walls, 
draperies  and  upholstery  in  wine, 
coral  and  beige.  The  Barbara  Lee 
Salon  of  evening  and  better  dresses 
has  wine  carpeting,  beige  walls, 
striped  upholstery  in  brown,  green 
and  yellow.  The  Costume  Suit  sec¬ 
tion  is  burgundy  and  beige:  the 
Coat  and  Suit  section,  beige,  brown 
and  green.  The  Fur  Salon  is  blue 
and  white. 

Lighting  has  been  given  pains¬ 
taking  attention.  Fluorescent  light 
ing  used  around  displays,  back  of 
signs  and  above  mirrors.  General 
lighting  has  been  increased  three 
times,  in  terms  of  foot  candles,  bv 
the  use  of  a  new  tvpe  of  plastic 
chandelier  bowls  and  higher  wat¬ 
tage  lamps.  In  addition  to  new 
lighting  fixtures,  light  efficiency  has 
been  increased  by  the  use  of  pale 
wocxlwork  and  lighter  shades  of 
carpet. 

Escalators  opening  on  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  have  been  re-housed  and 
fl<K)r-to-cciling  display  cases  have 
been  arranged  at  each  escalator  en¬ 
trance.  Rubber  tile  flooring  is 
used  at  these  entrances  with  broad, 
semicircular  stripes  to  lead  the  cus¬ 
tomers  around  to  the  escalator  to 
the  next  flcvor. 

Fitting  room  arrangements  in  the 
Dress  .Salon  arc  of  special  interest. 
There  are  fortv-five  of  these,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  one  contpact  bank  with 
three  entrances  from  the  selling 
flcxtr  to  the  fitting  room  corridor. 
Each  fitting  room  is  wall-papered 
and  carpeted,  the  carpet  colors 
varying.  \Vallpaj>er  is  laccpiered 
to  make  it  soil-pr<M»f.  The  closed- 
in  feeling  of  the  usual  fitting  room 
corridor  has  Iwen  eliminated  bv 
the  use  of  a  trellis-figured  wall¬ 
paper  to  give  an  impression  of 


Above,  looking  from 
Coat  Salon  through 
Dress  Salon.  Mirrored 
pillars  to  ceiling  create 
an  effect  of  height  and 
spaciousness. 


Right,  Barbara  Lee 
Salon  of  better  dresses 
and  evening  gowns.  At 
left  is  entrance  to 
Bridal  Consultant  Room 
and  fitting  rooms.  The 
semi-circular  couch  is 
upholstered  In  brown, 


spaciousness.  Frosted  glass  fixtures 
provide  soft  light,  and  the  majori- 
tv  of  the  fitting  nnims  also  have 
dav  light.  Fidl  length  panels  of 
opatjue  glass  in  the  doors  show 
whether  the  rooms  are  occupied. 

Gommenting  upon  the  modern¬ 
ization.  l.owell  C'..  Frautman.  ap¬ 
parel  merchamlise  manager,  said: 
“The  reconstruction  fits  naturally 
itito  our  fashion  cixndination  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  buying  has  been  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  fashion  cmmnittee 
makes  final  decisions  on  styles  and 
colors  to  be  Ixnight  bv  35  or  40 
departments,  so  that  customers 
may  match  colors  throughout  the 
store.  .  .  .  Built-in  display  cases 
hold  all  our  merchandise  so  that 
customers  may  feel  that  thev  are 
seeing  our  complete  stock,  instead 
of  being  at  the  mercv  of  one  sales¬ 


woman  who  shows  the  customer 
only  a  few  garments  which  she 
thinks  will  suit  her. 

“We  feel  that  todav  when  fash¬ 
ion  news  is  so  widespreatl  women 
know  what  thev  wattt.  .md  1)\  look 
ing  through  the  garments  itt  their 
size  they  catt  choose  (|uiikl\  aiul 
intelligenth .  We  are  ttot  cutting 
down  on  sales  service  itt  aitv  wav. 
but  are  nterelv  giving  tlie  customer 
an  opportutiitv  to  choose  tor  her 
self.” 

D.  P.  Collins,  Capwell’s  designer, 
said:  “Our  aiiti  was  to  ttiake  tie 
partittetits  easier  to  bitv  itt.  We 
watt  ted  to  create  a  backgroitnd  ol 
simple  elegance  .  .  .  otte  that  woultl 
ttot  make  inexpensive  apparel  seetn 
oitt  of  place,  vet  would  be  iti  per¬ 
fect  hannony  with  better  merchan 
dise." 
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A  lot  of  you  fellows  are  iisiiijl 
modern  Nationals  now,  and 
you  already  know  how  "ootl 
they  are.  But.  do  you  ha\e 
siiffieient  re"i^|ers  to  take  ea'e 
of  the  Christmas  crowds? 
Now's  the  time  to  order  them. 
Don't  wait  till  it's  too  late! 
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The  Story  of  a  Successful 
Trade  Extension  Project 


1 


.  .  .  Fifty-one  stores  and  several  other  businesses  cooperate  to  establish 
Evansville  as  a  shopping  center  for  the  people  of  nearby  communities 
.  .  .  This  is  a  success  story;  it  speaks  eloquently  of  the  value  of  coopera¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Note  the  emphasis  on  not  interfering  with  ”home  town”  trade. 


lU  Wil.i.iAM  SciiKAR,  President,  Leo  Schear  Company,  Evansmlle,  hid. 


The  Evansville  Retail  Trade 
Extension  Hiiieau  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion  organi/ed  some  live  years 
ago  by  our  leading  retail  stores,  to 
sell  Evansville  atul  its  retail  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  populatioti  ol  the  Tri- 
State  area  in  Southerti  Indiana, 
Southern  Illinois  atul  Westerti 
Kentucky,  and  to  make  them  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  Evatisville  is 
the  shopping  center  of  this  half 
million  people  withiti  a  radius  of 
about  50  miles  from  Evatisville. 

There  are  tio  specific  retpiire- 
ments  for  membership  in  the 
Trade  Extension  Bureau.  The 
Board  of  Directors,  however, 
passes  on  all  applicatiotis  and  in¬ 
sists  that  the  potential  metnber 
store  must  have  a  good  reputation. 
.\t  present  the  membership  in¬ 
cludes  four  meti’s  wear  stores,  six 
wometTs  ready-to-wear  stores,  three 
departtnetu  stores,  three  furniture 
stores,  one  music  store,  one  book 
atul  stationery  store,  four  variety 
stores,  otie  baby  and  children’s 
wear  store,  five  shoe  stores,  one 
paint  and  wallpaper  store,  four 
jewelry  stores,  ten  units  of  a  drug 
chain,  one  restaurant,  one  candy 
and  ice  cream  shop,  two  hotels, 
one  luggage  and  leather  goods 
store,  one  sporting  goods  store,  one 
china  and  glassware  store,  two 
flower  shops,  otie  utility  electric 
appliance  store,  and  several  mis¬ 
cellaneous  members,  such  as  the 
newspapers  and  the  radio  station. 
Both  chains  and  independents  take 
part. 

In  our  activities  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  stressed  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  aim  to  antagonize  the  “home 


town”  mcrdiant  or  to  take  the 
trade  from  those  towns.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  is  meiely  to  britig  to  E\ans 
ville  those  people  who  are  going 
elsewhere  to  tratle  for  things  that 
are  not  readily  obtainable  at  home. 
Our  efloits  have  lieiii  \eiy  success¬ 
ful.  We  have  tmlax  a  list  of  11,000 
families  in  the  area  who  are  mak- 
itig  E\ansville  their  shoppitig 
center  and  with  whom  we  are 
keeping  in  constattt  touch. 

Roughly  out  |)r(Kedure  is  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Our  membei  stores  pay  tlues 
on  a  monthly  basis,  the  minimum 
l)eing  85  and  the  presetit  maxi¬ 
mum  .875.  The  amoittit  the  par- 
titular  store  is  to  pav  is  determined 
l)v  the  Board  and  is  predicated  on 
the  kind  of  business  atul  the  ap¬ 
proximate  sales  volume.  .\  total 
of  four  office  rooms  are  used,  with 
a  monthly  retttal  of  855  which  is 
tlitidetl  between  the  Retail  Trade 
Extension  Bureau  and  the  Retail 
Merchatits’  Bureatt.  We  share  both 
the  office  atul  the  steitographer. 

Personal  ('.alls 

Our  persotial  contact  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  and  towns  more  than  30 
miles  from  Evansville  is  made  by  a 
group  of  three  highly  trained  and 
tactful  ladies,  who  visit  the  better 
homes  and  tell  them  the  story  of 
Evansville  and  its  stores.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  are  college  graduates 
with  good  personalities  attd  ap¬ 
pearances.  In  making  these  per¬ 
sonal  calls,  they  come  as  good-will 
representatives.  For  a  week  prior 
to  their  arrival  iti  the  particular 
town,  a  copy  of  both  the  mornitig 
and  evening  tiewspapers  is  sent 


without  (ost.  paving  the  way  lor 
their  aiiival.  Includeil  in  the 
newspapeis  sent  is  a  tabloid  section 
labeletl  "The  Evatisville  Retail 
Traile  Extension  .Section".  This 
section  lontains  advertisements  by 
membei  stores  and  many  articles 
and  items  on  merchandise  and 
fashion  subjects  and  other  things 
that  would  be  of  interest  to 
women,  such  as  lecipes.  beauty  and 
household  hints,  ett.  This  tabloid 
section  is  realiv  an  interesting 
variation  of  a  shopping  news.  For 
instance,  the  following  three  items 
that  are  set  up  as  news  stories— 

Xosegay  Linens:  The  new 
bride  takes  great  care  in  as¬ 
sembling  her  linens.  If  you 
are  shopping  for  a  gift,  con¬ 
sider  hem-stitched  sheets  and 
cases  of  fine  white  percale, 
printed  with  ilainty  old-fash¬ 
ioned  nosegays. 

*  *  « 

Hanity  Baby  Bottle  Rack: 
8tcrilizing  baby’s  bottles  daily 
can  be  monotonous  drudgery, 
but  proper  et|uipment  zips  it 
along  at  high  speed.  .\  strong 
wire  rack,  collapsible  to  save 
stotage  sj)ace  atul  for  conven¬ 
ience  when  traveling,  accom¬ 
modates  six  bottles  at  one 
time,  fits  into  a  pan  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  A 
high  wire  handle  facilitates  re¬ 
moving  the  bottles  without 
scalding  the  fingers. 

*  «  « 

Rugged  Clothes  for  Rugged 
Boys:  Boys  like  rough  clothes 
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Do  you  know 
about  the  many  jobs 
BURROUGHS 
can  do  faster — easier 
— at  less  cost? 


Unless  you’ve  talked  with  the  Burroughs  man  lately,  you 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  what  today’s  full  and  modern 
line  of  Burroughs  machines  can  do  for  you,  and  save  for 
you,  on  any  number  of  jobs.  Practically  every  accounting 
and  figuring  job  for  every  department  can  now  be  handled 
with  typical  Burroughs  speed,  ease  and  simplicity — as 
well  as  at  less  cost.  It  will  pay  you  to  telephone  the  local 
Burroughs  office  today — to  learn  how  other  stores  are 
profiting  by  new  Burroughs  machines  and  developments. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6593  SECOND  BLVD.,  DHIOIT,  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


|.  I  S' 


WILL  CALL 


PAYROLL 


that  smack  ol  the*  witlc  open 
spaces.  Quite  nortli-wooilsy  is 
a  hooded  plaid  jacket,  lined 
with  warm  flannel,  generously 
citl  to  allow  lor  plenty  of 
rough  and  tumble  action.  I  he 
hood  is  adjustable,  to  he  worn 
as  a  folded  collar,  turned  up 
ear-high,  throwti  hack  over  the 
shoulders  or  up  over  the  head. 
Slide  fastetiers  close  the  pock¬ 
ets  and  front  opetting,  and 
buckled  straps  at  the  sides  ad¬ 
just  the  jacket  snugly  about 
the  waist  atul  hips. 

Weekly  Reports  to  Members 

Represetitatives  submit  a  daily 
report  on  the  people  they  have 
visited.  I'liese  reports  are  edited 
in  the  llureau’s  office  and  passed 
on  weekly  to  the  member  stores. 
They  give  invaluable  itilormation 
on  present  needs  and  pointers  for 
individual  contact.  We  (juote  a 
sample  report:— 

l)e(ir  Member-. 

The  section  mostly  (ifferted 
by  the  new  hi^'lneay  Xo.  bl  to 
be  cotnpleted  this  summer, 
u’os  visited  by  onr  represetita¬ 
tives  during  the  past  xeeek.  .-lx 
you  probably  hnou'  the  new 
road  u’ill  make  the  trip  from 
IVashington  to  FA'ansxnlle  only 
about  .52  miles,  or  less  than 
the  distance  from  Vincennes. 
That  means,  of  course,  that 
Washington  people  ivill  pre¬ 
fer  to  come  to  F.x'ansville  ox>er 
the  smooth  nexe  road  instead 
of  going  about  double  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  Indianapolis. 

Petersburg  and  Washington 
both  hax>e  been  sun'eyed  by 
our  solicitors  last  xeeek  and 
according  to  the  attached  re¬ 
port  there  is  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  coming  to  us  from  both 
cities. 

It  seems  adx’isable  that  in- 
dividuai  contact  be  made  xeith 
these  prospects  by  our  stores 
to  shoxe  these  people  that  xee 
are  xeilling  and  anxious  to 
serx’e  their  every  need  in 
F.x’ansville. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  I.auenstein 
Secretary 

1  his  is  followed  by  a  list  of  new 
names  and  address  corrections, 


after  which  are  listed,  iimler  such 
headings  as  “.Specialty  Shops”, 
“.Meti’s  Wear”  anti  “Furniture 
Stores",  the  names  of  people 
\isited  aiul  some  facts  about  them. 
For  instance:  — 

Mrs. - Walnut 

St.  Middle  aged  xi’idoxe.  I’cry 
nixe  home.  Has  been  shop¬ 
ping  more  of  late  in  Indiana¬ 
polis.  liuys  good  things.  Cul- 
tix'ate  for  better  ready  to  xeear 
and  aa  essories. 

.Mrs. - .V. 

12^//  St.  Xixe  shopper  for  all 
medium  priced  merchandise. 
Well  pleased  xeith  contaxts 
made  in  Fx'.  since  last  xxill. 
Will  be  x)X'er  fxn  xxll  summer 
needs. 

Mrs. - 312  A’.  12f//. 

Xice  hotne.  Cxuxxl  shxtpper. 
ir('«r.t  size  \-\\/o  in  rx-xidy  tx> 
xeear,  and  often  hxis  difficulty 
finding  not  such  youthful 
stylx-s.  Will  shop  sxmn  for 
good  drx'ss,  shox-s  and  acces- 
sxnies. 

Mrs. - HR. 

1.  (Ur!  9.  Very  lovely  rural 
home,  ('wox)d  shopper.  .Hxexiys 
interested  in  needs  of  little 
girl.  IVill  be  xix'er  fx>r  summer 
xxutfitting  of  entire  family. 

On  the  list  from  which  these 
names  were  taken,  there  were  ap- 
proximatelv  1 85  families  included. 

Cultivating  New  Territory 

Carl  Lauenstein,  .Secretary  of  the 
Retail  Frade  Extension  Bureau  in 
making  his  annual  report  in  July 
said:  — 

"  Fhe  highh  specialized 
knowledge  of  approach  and 
handling  of  our  Tri-State  cus¬ 
tomers  bv  our  experienced 
solicitors,  who  have  leartied 
the  valtte  of  tact  in  their  in¬ 
terviews,  is  probably  the  most 
important  link  with  the  shop¬ 
pers  of  the  area.  Fhat  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  where  new  terri¬ 
tories  are  being  opened  up.  as 
was  the  case  in  the  oil  sections 
and  new  highway  and  bridge 
territories  during  the  last  year. 
Our  solicitors  have  also  done 
a  splendid  job  in  clearing  our 
lists,  so  that  tiew  master  lists, 
prepared  iti  our  office  for  your 


use.  will  be  as  cleati  atul  up  to 
date  as  possible.” 

Customer  Follow  Up 

Immediately  alter  the  repr<*sen- 
tatives  have  called,  a  letter  k  ..eiit 
out  from  the  Bureait’s  office  thank¬ 
ing  the  person  \isiteil  for  her 
Iriendlv  reception  ot  the  repre- 
sentatixe  and  an  Evansville  tiews- 
paper  is  sent  to  her  the  lollowiiig 
Sundax.  Reprinted  beloxx*  is  a 
sample  of  this  letter:- 

I)x-xir  Xeighbxir: 

It  is  rx'xilly  most  grxitifyiiig 
that  x)ur  representatix’x",  xehxi 
xxillexi  xni  yxiu  last  xeeek.  xeas 
accxuded  such  friendly  and 
coiirtexnis  receptixni.  IIV  grexit- 
ly  xipprex  ixite  that  and  xee  jxiiii 
her  inx’itxitixni  tx>  x’isit  our 
stxires  xehenex’er  you  lexn’e 
yxiur  hxime  toxen  tx>  shop  fx>r 
the  things  that  yxnt  xxinnxit 
readily  buy  at  home. 

Frxnii  persxnixil  xxnitxict  xeith 
our  representatix’es  xinxl  per¬ 
haps  frxmi  fxnnier  x’isits  in 
Fx'xinsx'ille,  yxni  knxtxe  the  stxny 
x)f  x)ur  city  xeith  its  many  xit- 
tractixnis  and  xeith  a  retail 
shxipping  district  that  justifies 
its  claim  of  being  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  of  the  Tri-State 
Territory.  F.x'ansx'ille  storx’s 
are  exjiial  to  any  in  the  larger 
shopping  centers.  In  all  linx’s 
of  personal  as  xeell  xis  home 
exjuipment  our  Trade  Fxten- 
sixni  Stxnx’s  xarry  complete  as¬ 
sortments  in  x’x’erything  that  is 
gooxl,  nx’xe  and  desirable. 
Right  nxne  you  xeill  be  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  by  the  displays 
of  next'  spring  and  summer 
merchandise,  fresh,  clean  xinxi 
bexeildering  in  an  array  x>f 
nx'xe  colors  anxl  mxiterixils.  Yxni 
xeill  enjoy  the  capable  assist¬ 
ance  of  courteous  and  xeell 
trained  salx’speople  in  all  our 
stores.  Come  and  see  for  yxnir- 
self. 

Our  xiffice  is  alxeays  at  your 
serx’ice.  Infxnniation  about 
stores,  x’xiting  places,  amiisx'- 
ments.  xeill  be  gladly  gix'en  tx> 
our  visitors.  .And  the  cxnirtx’sy 
pxirking  cxirds.—thxit  most  exm- 
x’enient  arrangement—,  are 
issued  here  for  the  asking. 
Just  be  sure  to  knxixe  your 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Preliminary  Report  on  the 
Cotton  Stamp  Plan 

H\  Miu)  PtRKiNs,  Administrator,  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 


ON  February  6  ol  this  year  llie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
nouncetl  that  a  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  lor  distributing  cotton  goods 
to  relief  families  through  the  nor¬ 
mal  channels  of  trade  wotikl  be 
put  into  operation.  This  state¬ 
ment  followed  a  series  of  meetings 
in  which  farm  leaders  and  trade 
groups  interested  in  finding  wider 
markets  for  surplus  cotton  helped 
to  develop  the  plan. 

lo  tlate.  the  jjrogram  has  been 
expanded  to  four  areas  and  desig¬ 
nated  ft)!'  operations  in  the  near 
future  in  two  more.  On  May  7, 
19-10,  the  plan  began  in  Memphis 
and  Shelbv  Cattmty,  Tennessee. 
About  one  month  later  operations 
began  in  Springfield  and  \Vest 
Springfield.  Massachusetts.  On  July 
1,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  incltid- 
ing  Ramsey  Cotinty,  Minnesota 
were  openetl.  and.  more  recently, 
extensions  to  Los  .Vngeles  County, 
C^alifornia  and  Columbia  including 
Richland  County,  South  Carolina 
were  announced  for  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  rite  Food  Stamp  Plan  is 
operating  in  all  of  these  areas. 

Like  the  Food  Stamj)  Plan,  the 
Cotton  Stamp  Plan  provides  that 
needy  families  mav  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  buy  stamps  for  the  purchase 
of  cotton  goods  and  receive  in  addi¬ 
tion  free  stamps  to  increase  their 
total  purchasing  power.  State  and 
local  welfare  agencies  certifv  the 
needy  families  eligible  to  jxutici- 
pate,  including  those  receiving  or 
eligible  to  receive  general  relief. 
Old  .\ge  .Assistance.  Aid  to  De- 
|)endent  Clhildren  and  .Aid  to 
Blind  cases,  and  \\’.P..A.  families. 
The  stamps  mav  l)e  used  in  any 
retail  drv  goods  establishment  for 
the  purchase  of  cotton  or  cotton 
goods  produced  and  manufactured 
in  this  country.  The  stamps  to  be 
purchased  are  colored  green,  and 
the  free  surplus  stamps  are  colored 
brown.  The  basis  of  issuance  of 
these  stamps  is  worked  out  for  each 
area  as  a  restilt  of  detailed  study 


bv  the  .Surplus  Marketing  .Admin¬ 
istration  and  welfare  officials. 

.About  8,ti(M(  families  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Cotton  Stamp  Plan  in 
.Memphis,  and  3,.j00  participated 
in  Springfield  and  West  Springfield 
during  the  first  periotl  of  opera¬ 
tion.  that  is,  np  to  June  ^10,  191b. 

In  all.  S2f,')bb  worth  of  green 
stamps  were  pin  t  based  and  .S.‘{8,30() 
were  issuetl  in  free  brown  stamps. 

Good.s  Purchased 

Fhe  Economic  .\nalysis  Section 
with  the  cooperation  of  retail 
stores  and  the  participating  fami¬ 
lies,  is  conducting  detailed  studies 
of  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Observation  of  the  program  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  families  are  buving 
carefully  with  their  new  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  secure  additional 
supplies  of  cotton  goods  badlv 
needed  in  the  lumsehold.  I'p  to 
June  30,  1910  most  of  the  cotton 
stamp  expenditure  was  for  men’s 
and  lioys’  wear,  which  accounted 
for  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  the  two  cities.  .About  .30  per 
cent  of  the  expenditures  were  for 
hotisehold  goods,  25  per  cent  for 
women's  and  girls’  wear,  and  2  j)er 
cent  for  infants’  wear. 

In  Memphis,  nearlv  two-thirds 
of  the  expendittires  were  for 
dresses,  pants,  piece  goods,  anti 
shirts:  each  of  these  items  account¬ 
ing  for  from  11  to  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  expendittires  in  that  citv. 
Sheets,  union  suits,  men’s  suits  and 
men’s  socks  each  accounted  for 
from  3  to  5  jjer  cent  of  the  total. 

In  Sj)ringfield.  htnisehold  goods 
attracted  a  larger  share  (10  per 
cent)  of  the  cotton  stamp  dollar 
than  did  men’s  and  bovs’  wear  (30 
per  cent) .  The  share  going  to 
women’s  and  girls’  wear  in  both 
cities  was  about  one-qtiarter  of  all 
expenditures,  while  in  Springfield, 
the  relative  expendittires  for  in¬ 
fants’  wear  were  about  twice  as 
large  as  those  in  Memphis. 


Cilassiiication  of  all  sales  by  price 
range  shows  concentration  on 
items  selling  for  .SI. 00  or  under. 
.Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  items 
soltl  in  .Memphis  fell  at  a  mid- 
jjoint  of  SI. 00  while  other  concen¬ 
tration  points  were  around  15 
cents.  60  cents,  and  .S2.00.  Over 
one-half  of  the  items  sold  in 
Memphis  were  under  90  cents  in 
price.  Data  from  Springfield 
showed  a  similar  pattern.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  sales  of  over  S4.00  were 
reported. 

The  average  price  paid  for  all 
commodities  in  both  cities  was  36 
cents.  Fhe  average  prices  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  items  were: 
infants’  dresses  56  cents:  women’s 
and  girls’  tlresses  86  cents:  pants 
SI. 00:  shirts  70  cents:  sheets  86 
cents:  and  piece  goods  16  cents  per 
vard. 

Clash  Spent 

In  addition  to  the  purchases 
made  with  stamps,  it  was  believed 
that  cash  would  be  added  by  par¬ 
ticipants  to  round  out  their  in¬ 
dividual  ptirchases.  as  well  as  to 
acquire  additional  cotton  goods 
thev  might  need.  From  the  re- 
jjorts  filled  out  bv  participants  in 
.Memphis  it  appears  that  expendi¬ 
ttires  do  exceed  the  value  of  the 
stamps  though  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  from  these  reports  total 
cotton  expenditures  bv  the  partici¬ 
pating  families. 

The  Cotton  Stamp  Plan  seeks  to 
augment  other  approaches  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  and 
cotton  producers  to  widen  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  product.  In  working 
through  regular  trade  channels, 
this  program  enlists  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  retailers  to  increase  the 
domestic  market  not  onlv  among 
those  receiving  cotton  stamps,  but 
among  all  consumers.  In  the  areas 
in  which  the  program  had  begun, 
merchants  were  using  aggressive 
merchandising  efforts  to  increase 
cotton  sales. 
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open  Pack  for  Mirrors 

(No.  5  in  a  Series  of  Better  Packing  Articles) 
By  Richard  D.  Elwell,  Store  Consultant 


method  of  packing  de- 
scril)ed  here  is  used,  with  minor 
modifications,  bv  most  of  the 
larger  department  stores.  'I'he  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  method  are:— 

1.  The  “open”  type  pack  has  been 
proven  to  be  an  effective  means 
of  reciucing  breakages  in  deliv¬ 
ery. 

2.  The  expense  of  this  type  of 
pack  is  less  than  that  of  using 
wckkI  crates  with  excelsior  pads, 
or  cartons  and  excelsior  pads 
with  stuffing,  or  other  similar 
methods. 


tom  of  the  mirror,  and  formed  into 
a  roll. 

The  pack  is  then  placed  on  an¬ 
other  strip  of  roll  corrugated  wide 
enough  to  extend  bevond  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  pack  by  at 
least  2".  The  ends  of  this  strip  are 
doubled,  folded  over  the  sides  of 
tlie  mirror,  and  rolled  as  shown  in 
Sketch  No.  2. 

Two  Haps  are  then  cut  in  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  roll 
corrugated  to  receive  the  twine, 
which  is  securely  tied  as  shown  in 
Sketch  No.  3. 


No.  3 


The  mirror  is  thus  protected  on 
top,  bottom  and  sides,  and  back, 
with  the  glass  left  exposed,  but 
protected,  so  that  the  driver  can 
see  the  type  of  merchandise  he  is 
delivering. 


3.  The  package  is  more  coinen- 
ient  for  the  customer. 

The  materials  used,  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  are  listed  below  for 
packing  a  wall  mirror  18"  in  dia¬ 
meter. 


Management  Puts  the  Store  in  Order 
for  Christmas 

[Continued  frotn  page  13) 


4l/2'of21"  roll  corrugated  .0300 
di/o'  of  36"  roll  corrugated  .0650 
IT  of  2  ply  medium  syzal  .0089 

.1039 

1  he  mirror  is  placed  on  the  roll 
corrugated,  wide  enough  to  extend 
at  least  2"  on  each  end  bevond  the 
mirror.  Each  end  is  doubled  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  No.  1,  and 
wapped  around  the  top  and  bot- 

No.  I 


needed,  extra  personnel  and 
training,  supply  of  tape  rolls— 
boxes  for  checks. 

(lift  Wrapping  />c.s7{— Number, 
location,  control  of  supplies— 
charge  policies— extra  wrapping 
stations— control  of  ('.hristmas 
boxes— shopping  bags. 

Warehouse  Order  Filling— CoMcc- 
tion  of  cbecks— supervision  of 
check  filling. 

"As  Is”  Merchandise  Regulatio7is 

"Lost  Check”  Control 

(lift  Stickers— Canh  and  envelopes, 
special  stickers— future  delivery 
stickers. 

Monogiatnnied  and  Initialed  Mer¬ 
chandise  —  .Vuthorizalion,  super¬ 
vision  and  control— special  sell¬ 
ing  instructions. 

Fre  "O.K.”  of  all  C.usiomer  Altera¬ 
tions 

Customer  T  ran.tpor/c?//o»— Escala¬ 
tor  guards,  ropes  and  stands— 
extra  elevator  despatchers. 

/icitroomi- Supply  of  towels  and 
soap. 

Christmas  Signs— Ko  smoking,  toy 
department  —  service  desks  —  de¬ 
partmental  signs  —  “take-with” 
signs— store  open  hours,  etc. 

Gift  Distribution  and 

control. 

Dress  Regulations— Special  depart¬ 
ment  smocks,  etc. 


Fmployee  Working  Schedules 

Shopping  Permits  for  Contingents 
—discount  control. 

Customer  Check  Rooms 

Restaurant  Facilities  and  Promo¬ 
tion 

Return  /^oom— Expedite  return  of 
merchandise  to  stock. 

Prepacking— On  bidk  promotions. 

Il’rong  .4 ddresv— Control  and  fol¬ 
low-up.  Campaigns. 

Hold  /{ooDj  —  Written  notices  — 
holds  and  futures. 

Sales  Book  Control— Thru  Section 
.Managers  and  merchandise  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

I lousekeepitig— Increase  ventilation 
in  special  departments— windows 
and  stairways  kept  clear. 

Salescheck  Collections  —  frequent 
and  definite  schedules. 

Merchandise  T rt/cAi- sujjply— regu¬ 
lations  governing  use— accident 
prevention. 

C ustomer  D/recbou— booths— infor¬ 
mation  clerks— department  loca¬ 
tion  bulletins. 

A  isle  Tables— location— service. 

Special  Deliveries  —  Educational 
campaign  —  authorization  and 
control. 

Damaged  Merchandise— Keturn  to 
vendors. 
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rhe  Story  of  a  Successful 
Trade  Extension  Project 

(Continued  from  page  90) 


license  plate  number  when 
you  call  for  them. 

HV'  aivait  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure  your  visit  to  Evansville  in 
the  near  future. 

Yours  veiy  truly, 
Carl  Lauenstein 
Secretary 


In  the  course  ol  the  year,  hve  or 
six  such  letters  are  sent  for  special 
occasions  and  at  change  t)t  seasons. 
They  serve  to  keep  the  contact 
alive.  careftilly  preparetl  shop¬ 
ping  guide  is  sent  to  them  (a  good 
looking  booklet  mapping  the  re¬ 
tail  area  and  listing  all  member 
stores  and  information  as  to  the 
merchandise  carried) .  This  en¬ 
ables  the  potential  customer  to  lay 
out  her  shopping  tour  at  home  and 
makes  shopping  in  Evansville  easy 
for  her.  Here  is  one  of  the  regular 
contact  letters:— 


Exclusive  New  ^’‘SPEED 
^  Features  Assure  Better 
Work  at  Less  Cost? 


Dear  Xeighhor: 

Springtime  in  the  Ohio  Valley! 

There  is  no  tnagic  about  it 
—nature  turns  prodigal  and 
awakens  in  us  the  desire  to  be 
up  and  doing— to  once  again 
be  out-of-doors  and  lean  into 
the  stinging  freshness  of  a 
March  gale— to  exult  in  the 
IcLst  wild  frenzy  of  winter— 
y>s,  it  is  great  to  be  alwe 
when  it’s  Springtime  in  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

So,  toe  inx'ite  you  to  ex¬ 
change  your  winter-weary 
thought  to  ones  of  Easter  and 
its  gay  parade  .  .  .  to  join  the 
trek  to  Exiansville  leherc  you 
will  see  the  major  triumphs 
and  successes  of  ivhat's  what 
in  fashions  for  you,  yourself— 
the  teen  age  members  of  your 
family— the  grand  old  felloie 
pays  and  pays  and  for  the 
greatest  place  on  earth,  your 
home. 

Yes,  it  is  true— Evansville 
has  that  feel  of  Spring  in  every 
one  of  its  shops  and  all  of  us 
here  are  more  than  anxious  to 
sertie  you. 

Tor  truly,  you  will  quickly 


Let  us  demonstrate  the  MONARCH 
“50”  in  vour  own  marking  room. 
You’ll  see  it  handle  21  sizes  of  price 
tickets  in  rolls  .  .  .  switch  from 
ticket  runs  to  gummed  labels  by  a 
simple  flip  of  a  lever.  You’ll  see 
the  operator  left  free  for  other 
operations,  too,  on  fairly  long  runs, 
because  the  automatic  counter 
stops  on  predetermined  dial  setting 
.  .  .  one  to  999.  You’ll  marvel  at 
the  time  it  saves  on  resets  .  .  .  the 
accuracy  and  sharpness  of  its  “off 
the  ribbon”  printing  .  .  .  the  MON¬ 
ARCH  inbuilt  precision  and  quali¬ 
ty  that  assures  you  continuous  per¬ 
formance  and  better  work — faster 
and  at  less  cost. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  demon¬ 
stration  or  illustrated  folder. 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO 
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^^Manual  on 

Merchandise  Transportation^^ 

Will  Save  Thousands  of  Dollars  for  Many  Stores... 
Contains  Reference  Material  of  Value  to  All  Stores. . . 


A  COMPREHENSIV  E  MANUAL  .  .  .  iIcvoUmI  entirely  to  controlling  the  transportation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  vendors  to  stores,  with  the  view  of  effecting  economy  in  transportation  charges  .  .  . 
also  dealing  with  related  transportation  problems.  (Does  not  include  receiving  and  marking 
practices.) 

A  true  “manuar’  in  every  sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  printed,  cloth  hound  hook  of  184  pages  .  .  . 
fourteen  chapters  .  .  .  each  chapter  divided  hy  suh-heads,  plus  marginal  headings  on  sides  of 
pages  .  .  .  desired  information  easily  located. 

EMBODIES  .  .  .  the  broad  experience  and  counsel  of  a  large  group  of  outstanding  retail  store  Traffic 
Managers,  under  whose  direction  the  Manual  was  prepared  .  .  .  supplemente«l  hy  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience  gained  through  “on  the-spot”  traffic  surveys  for  103  stores  locate<l  in  all 
sections  of  the  eountry,  made  by  the  Traffic  Group  Manager. 

WILL  BE  USED  BY  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Traffic  Managers,  Receiving  Managers,  and 
in  smaller  stores  by  whichever  executive  places 
shipping  instructions  on  purchase  orders,  handles 
loss  and  damage  claims  against  carriers,  and 
handles  all  other  traffic  details  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Controllers,  Store  Managers  and  other 
policy  making  executives,  to  learn  more  about 
this  least  understood  function  of  store  work  .  .  . 
also  will  make  possible  a  comparison  of  their 
present  methods  of  handling  this  work  with  the 
suggested  methods  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Universities,  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions  as  a  text  and  reference  hook  .  .  . 

.  .  .  local  retail  seeretaries  and  resident  buvers, 
to  aid  them  with  their  traffic  problems. 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

TRAFFIC  GROUP— 101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  copies  of  MANUAL  ON  MERCHANDISE  TRANSPORTATION  at  $  ea.  to: 

(Please  make  checks  payable  to  NAME .  . 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass’n. 

We  are  required  to  charge  pur-  STORE  . 

chasers  in  New  York  City,  an  addi¬ 
tional  2%  for  the  city  sales  tax.)  ADDREISS  AND  CITY 


PRICE 

To  Members  and  Schools: 

1  to  3  copies... 

.$3.00  each 

4  to  7  copies. . . 

.$2.75  each 

8  to  14  copies . . . 

.$2.50  each 

15  to  20  copies. . . 

.  $2.25  each 

Over  20  copies . . . 

.$2.00  each 

To  Non-members: 

$5.00  each 

(Not  available  to 

non-members 

eligible  to  join 

the  National 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.) 
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M-nsc  this  foruHitd  movemcut 
that  fnevails  in  fA’atisx'illr  and 
hr  <^lad  that  there  are  shops 
sarh  as  ours  leho  are  making 
ex'cry  effort  to  see  that  your 
desires  and  lehims  are  an- 
sirrred  in  the  ma>iy  ‘huyaldes’ 
all  u’ithin  your  budget. 

.hid,  of  course,  your  park¬ 
ing  is  taken  care  of— just  a  call 
at  our  office  entitles  you  to  a 
iiiurtesy  card— for  da\  long 
parking. 

ir<'  are  expeiting  you— real 
soon. 

Sincerely, 

Retail  Trade  Extension  liureau 

Oik-  of  lilt-  most  \ahial)Ic  lu-lps 
wc  arc-  iisin**  is  the  isstiaiKi-  of  free 
parking  eoiirtesy  (aids  to  visitiii}^ 
shoppers.  Witfi  tlie  existiiiii;  motl- 
ern  parking  prolilem.  that  feature 
is  greatly  appreciated  and  it  gives 
ns,  fnriliennore.  direct  contact 
with  visitors,  hetause  these  (ards 
are  issued  onlv  in  out  oHiie.  I'wo 
thousand  and  thirteen  com  tesv 
cards  weie  given  out  last  vear. 
rest  room  is  also  provided  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  olhees.  Courtesy 
cards  are  g(M)d  for  a  thirty  day 
|)eriod  and  permit  imlimited  park¬ 
ing  time,  riiey  are  available  oidy 
to  out-of-town  shoppers. 

.All  througli  the  year  the  Retail 
I’rade  Extension  Hurean  t  arries  on 
a  constatit  campaign  of  supple- 
nientarv  activities.  W'e  use  our 
radio  station  to  feature  programs 
by  high  school  pupils  from  the 
various  towns.  Everv  possible 
elfort  is  made  to  make  them  feel 
at  home  in  Evansville  when  they 
take  over  the  radio  station  for  the 


OPENINGS  WANTED 


I N  V  KST I (i ,-\  1  OK  —  Man  familiar 
with  all  branches  of  store  i>rotection. 
Fortner  Manager  Protective  .Association. 
Permanent  connection  desired  with  store 
(T  group  of  stores.  References  furnished. 
10-.\-40. 

store  SUPERIXTEXDENT— 
Thorough  experience  in  all  phases  of 
store  management,  ojierations.  expense 
Control,  and  labor  relations.  Thirty  eight 
years  of  age,  Protestant,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University.  Single,  and  with¬ 
out  dependents.  Free  to  go  anywhere  in 
the  country.  Would  like  to  locate  in  a 
medium-sized  store.  lO-B-40. 


afternoon.  W’e  use  large  road 
signs,  t(K>. 

W’e  feel  that  through  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Retail  Trade  Extension  IJu- 
rean.  we  have  succeeded  in  creat¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  the  Tri-State 
population  a  feeling  of  good-will 
toward  Evansville  and  its  business 
interests  that  has  brought  really 
exceptional  results.  The  people  of 
the  area  have  responded  splendid¬ 
ly.  Thev  are  coming  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  and  their  money 
spent  in  Evansville  through  the 
various  business  channels  has  made 


itself  felt  and  has  contributed  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  really  g<M)d  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  our  city. 

I'he  plan  was  intelligent  in  con¬ 
ception  and  has  been  intelligently 
executed.  Perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  lufs  been  that  the 
stores  have  whole-heartedlv  sup- 
|)orted  it.  No  one  or  two  stores 
could  alford  to  carry  out  such  a 
program.  The  reason  we  have 
made  a  go  of  it  is  that  we  have 
had  practically  universal  c(K)pera- 
tion  from  all  our  reputable  mer¬ 
chants. 


The  Secret  of  a  Sotcessfol 
Tur  Storage  Dept. 


Whether  your  store  is  hi« — 
moderate  size — or  small,  you 
can  have  a  money-making 
E’lir  Storage  Department,  the 
Seieiitifie  Plymetl  way — as 
many  other  department  stores 
are  now  doing.  This  method 
takes  only  a  minimum  of 
space,  a  moderate  investment  and  in 
coinparison  to  many  elaborate  in¬ 
stallations  of  machinery,  an  operating 
expense  which  is  rcmarkahly  low. 
Customers  like  PlymetTs  complete 
destruction  of  moth  life  before  furs 
are  stored — and  the  thorough  protec¬ 
tion  from  re-infestation  and  dust  in 
storage  vaults,  where  constantly  mov¬ 
ing  fresh  air  is  controlled  and  regu¬ 
lated  for  correct  humidity. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  NEW  BOOK 

Full  of  farts  on  operating  a  Fur  Storage  Department, 
gained  from  over  a  decade's  experience  in  installing  the 
Scientific  Plymetl  System.  Read  how  other  stores  are  build¬ 
ing  Fur  Storage  volume  and  profits;  how  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
.Agriculture  endorses  this  type  of  storage;  how  Haskelite 
makes  complete  installation.  Get  your  ropy,  now.  Write 

HASKILITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION,  208  W.  Washington  Stroot,  Chicago,  III. 


plifririllL 
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Retail  Prices  in  War  Time — 

NRDGA  Publishes  Backman  Study 


GET  YOUR  GOODS  ON  SALE 

PASTER  BY 

Rahway  Express! 


Dr.  jl’LES  BACKMAN,  of  the 
ScIkm)!  of  Commerce,  .\c- 
counts  and  Finance,  New 
\ork.  L'niversity,  is  author  of  an 
anahsis.  "War  l  ime  Price  Control 
and  the  Retail  Trade”,  prepared 
for  and  just  published  by  the  Na- 
tiotial  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Vssocia- 
tion.  The  foreword,  by  Lew  Hahn, 
states  that  Dr.  Backman  “is  an 
ecottoitiist  who  for  sottie  years  has 
specialized  on  the  sitbjects  of  price 
cotitrols  and  price-fixing,  and  is  a 
writer  of  tiote  on  these  subjects  .  .  . 
Beginning  with  the  date  of  Mav 
31,  1910,  we  have  issued  a  series  of 
four  significant  bulletitis  to  mem¬ 
bers  iti  which  we  ha\e  dealt  with 
the  problettis  of  national  defense 
as  they  concern  retailers.  This  re¬ 
port  on  the  retailer  atid  war  time 
price  controls  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  desire  to  provide  retailers  with 
adetpiate  and  accurate  information 
so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for 
emergencies  .  . 


"If,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the 
net  profit  had  been  less  than  7% 
of  the  pre-war  selling  price,  then 
the  retailer,  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  would  find  his  net  profits 
wiped  out  completely,”  Dr.  Back- 
man  points  out.  “It  is  clear,  that 
this  apj>roach  overlooked  the  fact 
that  in  wartime  the  retailers’  ex- 
petises  are  also  increasing.  Since 
such  expenses  usually  rise  at  a 
slower  rate  than  wholesale  prices, 
the  proportionate  increase  in  retail 
prices  is  smaller.  Similarly,  if  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
units  sold,  then  the  freezing  of  pre¬ 
war  gross  margins  will  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  cover  all  expenses. 
Some  increase  must  be  permitted 
under  these  conditions  if  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  to  remain  solvent.” 


Canadian  Method  Fairer 


In  the  first  10  months  of  the  | 

war.  retail  sales  in  Canada  in-  | 

creased  b\  O.T'o  over  a  year  ear-  | 
lier.  But  bv  June  of  this  year  the  | 
cost  of  living  had  increased  only  | 
Dr.  Backman’s  studv  of  a  com-  .3.0*^',  above  the  pre-war  level,  indi-  \ 
)licated  prolilem  is  not  a  long  eating  the  number  of  units  sold  | 
tMH)k  replete  with  documentation,  has  probablv  increased  during  this  | 
but  is  a  successful  effort  to  put  period.  “Wartime  price  control  in  | 
ivithin  the  range  of  a  brief  reading,  Canada  has  been  characterized  | 
and  in  simple  terms,  data  which  mainlv  bv  attempts  to  prevent  i 
Lurrently  have  great  value.  The  profiteering  rather  than  by  direct  | 
author  concisely  sets  down  the  ex-  fixing  of  prices,"  Dr.  Backman  I 
|)erience  with  wartime  price  con-  points  taut.  “The  experience  of  t 
trols  in  England,  France.  Germany.  Canada  indicates  that  a  country  at  \ 
Canada,  and  in  the  United  States  war  does  not  necessarily  have  to  \ 
in  the  last  war.  One  of  the  Haws  control  the  retail  trade  beyond  | 
he  finds  in  some  of  the  various  svs-  some  policing  to  prevent  wide-  | 
terns  being  practiced,  is  the  sharp  spread  profiteering.”  ^ 

restriction  on  retail  markup.  Conceding  that  some  form  of  j 

In  France,  for  example,  gross  price  control  in  the  United  States  | 
profit  margins  were  limited  to  the  is  inevitable  if  wartime  conditions  i 
amount  in  francs  that  the  retailer  arise,  the  New  York  University  au-  | 
atlded  to  cost  in  the  pre-war  peri-  thoritv  offers  his  opinion  that  j 
(h1.  Thus  if  an  article  cost  20  “Price  control  should  be  confined  { 
francs  and  was  sold  at  30  francs,  to  the  basic  necessities  of  life  (e.g.,  | 

the  gross  profit  margin  was  10  foodstuffs)  .  essential  raw  materials,  \ 
francs  or  33-1  '3‘'(,.  If.  during  the  imported  goods  and  products  | 
war,  the  manufacturer  was  per-  whose  markets  are  severely  dislo-  j 
mitted  to  increase  his  price  by  8  cated  by  the  war.”  f 

francs  to  28  francs,  the  retailer  had  The  .vO-page  studv  includes  ] 

to  sell  the  product  at  38  francs;  charts  and  graphs.  There  are  six  ^ 
the  margin  was  still  10  francs,  but  chapters,  the  last  of  which.  Impact  | 
was  now  only  26%  of  the  selling  of  Current  War  on  U.  S.  Prices,  is  | 

price.  of  especial  interest.  | 


Time  is  money,  in  modern  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  is  not  economy  to  save 
on  shipping  costs  when  that  means 
slowing  down  deliveries  of  much 
needed  merchandise  and  thereby  ty¬ 
ing  up  dollars,  perhaps  thousands 
every  day,  while  shipments  creep 
along  slowly  to  your  sales  counters. 

Costs  only  a  very  little  more  to 
have  stocks  rushed  to  your  store  by 
Railway  Express.  In  this  way,  you 
get  goods  days  quicker.  You  get 
them  on  sale  days  quicker. 

Phone  your  Railway  Express 
agent  for  rates  and  time  estimates 
on  your  next  shipments. 


For  super-speed  use  AlR  EXPRESS 
—  3  miles  a  minute 
Special  pick-up  —  Special  delivery 


Railwa^^Express 
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